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No. XXV. will cIoSpAIio J-’orics of ‘‘ IlUstrations 
of I’olitical Economy. It will contain c> Sum- 
mary of the Principles of the Woik. 

*It appears to me, hou’bvcr, that the sul)jcct of 
Taxation requires a developinctit of some of the 
facts of our financial system, such as could not 
well be given among my illustrations of^ prii)ci* 
pics. 1 shalf therefore is^-n^.v^^iTliout an)* pause 
or change oJ[ plan, 'a few Numbers, jm)bably 8&, 
of Illustrations of Taxation. 


H. M. 




THE 


FAIIRERS OF P>UDQE-ROW. 


ClIAPTEk 1 

13liDGl>yi)W AG.\IN! 

“ Pray open the window, Mori^^nn,’^ said Tane 
Farrcr to the old servant vvlio was assisting l)?r 
to /Irranijjc for lea the locHn in which the lamily 
had dined. 

“ Perhaps you don know, Ma’am, what a 
cutting wind it is. More like December than 
March, Miss Jane ; bitter enough to lielp oti your 
rheumatism, my ^lear.” 

And Morgan paused, witfi her hand on the sash* 
Miss parrer oiiose tlijit the room should be re- 
freshed. She was aware that tlic p^:c«tsfrom the 
shop were at all tFmes strong enough foT the 
nerves of any one unaccustomed to tl!e atmo- 
sphere she Ifved in ; and she did not wish that 
her brother Henry should Imve to ciK’cumter in 
adcPition thos«,wliich thrf dinner had left behind. 
She tied a handkerchief over hdV head while the^ 
March wind blew in chilly, and Morgan applied 
herself to light the fire. Wl^en the dinner-table 
w^as set back against the waHl, and^the small 
24 B ^ 
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Pon'i])rokc taUJc^ l)ri)UL*iit ;\i(l, and tdt'sofa, 
with Its thl'o^VD roUon (‘iUf'r, \v}!'^e]rd rnni)'!, 
and tlie two candlesticks, with wlinlc candles 
in ^lu^in, pla(‘,ed in I’lont of the li'a^trav, ^Vliss 
Farrer Thought she would IJenrv’s 

room, and’oce that all was ri^hi llicie, hed’ore slie 
]mt oir her l)fack s^ulh ajiron, an<l tinawMl down 
llie cadis of lici\govn, and took her scat beside 
llie hrc'. 

She tiiia^ to look at everything witli the eyes 
she i’anei('(l her young hrotbc'r would hiing from 
the mnversily. She, whv ha<l liveal for five-and- 
tlmlv years m this vci^'v house', at the corner of 
JUulee lb)w, among inis very furniture, could 
iU)t reasonahly expc'ct to vicnv eith(;r the one or 
the other as it would i^])j>ear to a youth of tvvo- 
and-twa'Uty, who had livcal in a far diil’erent scene, 
and among sucli companions as Jane had no idea 
of. It was some vague notion of this irnproba- 
bility<that made ber linger about llc'nry’s little 
apartment, an4j^^wonder whethc^T V>e would think 
she ouglit to have jail up a stidf curtain before 
the wind cy.v, and whether lic' iiad bef*n accustomed 
to a bit of*K''4rp(‘t, and wbetlier the soap out of 
her <fdtlier’s shop was such i\^ be could use. Tiieii 
caiTje thb^ odd mixture ol fc‘ehngs, — tliat her fa- 
ther’s youngest son ought not to dream of luxuries 
that Jiisf e’der brother and sisters had not bad, — 
and yet that Henry a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and therc'fure unavoidably held in awe by 
the family. When she reveHed to the tiii;e, well 
remembered, when she upheld the little fellow, 
and coaxed him io set one tiny plump foot before 
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tlio oibor, tlio idea/ ol^ briDi:!;' now half afraid to 
r^cadv'c Inm inadci lier smile and fif’b, and 

iiooe that ^ood mi^iit rome of iier fatlier’s ambi- 
tion to ^iv'^a son of liis^a universUv cSueiaio^. 

^ieiore sh(‘ had iTmshed makini^ herseifas heat ' 
as usual, and rather more dressed, ?ihe heaid, 
ainit^l all the noises that cayic iu troi^i thenar- 
row ])ustlini»' street, her own nttnT,e called from the 
bottom ol'the stairs. 

I’m coming, father! — [t never Ct'yi he Henry 
yet. ']dn^ |)ostman’s«bell is buf just gone by, anti 
the six o'clock cries not all over ; and there 
sound the chimes, liis ^dl five minutes' walk 
Irum Lad-lane, too. Lerfiaps there is something- 
more to be done at the books: so I will canf 
down my apron. — Why, Morgan, it is well 1 did 
not throw you down stairs.’’ 

Morgan’s face, entrenched in its mob caj), was 
just visible in the twilight, peeping into the room 
from the steep, narrow stair upon whicli the 
chamber-door 4irgctly opened, ^ie came to say 
that her master wanted Mfss!Tan^; that he was 
in a gj-eat Iniury, and ^seemed to have gooc^ 

news to tell. 

Mr. Farrer was btislling about, apparently in 
a •state of great hapjiiness. ^ His brtTwn ^wig 
seemed to sil lightly on his* crown; his shoes 
creaked vc>y actively ^ his lufif whistle •b<ito(^ncd 
a light heart, he pol^^d the fire as if he liad 
lorgotten how inuejj coals wcr5 a bushel. He 
stietcWMi out his arms when his daughter came 
down with a look of inquiry", j^nd kissed her on 
'eiflier check, saying, 

11 * 2 
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“ I liave i]evvs for my clear. 1 say, 

Vis have plenty of buttered toast,-- 
plenty and hot. ^A’ell, Jenny, — life is short 
enough tc) some folks. Of all neoj^k', who do 
you t hTI\k are dead T ^ 

Jane sA\v that it was nobody that she would 
be expected *to p^rieve* about. She had /blien 
enough into her^huJier’s way of thinking to con- 
jecture aright, — jthat some of the lot of lives with 
vvliicli her father and she w'ere joined in a tontine 
annuity had failecL 

“ Poor souls ! Yes : Jc/*ijy Hill and his brothen*, 
— botli gone together' of ‘a fever, in the same 
house. Who would have thought it ? Both 
younger lives than mine, by some years. 1 have 
no doubt they thought, many a time, that fhiiie 
would be the first to fail. But this is a fine 
invention, — this way of purchasing annuities, — 
though I was against 'it at first, as being too 
muck like a lottery for a sober man to venture 
vipon. But, L^sa v ,^ Jane, I hope |cOU are glad I 
made you inv^'st your money in this w'ay. You 
‘bad a rig4it to look to coming ipto their lives, 
sooner or later ; but one would hardly have ex- 
pectifcdit in my time ; thoug^h, somehow, 1 always 
hack a nbtion it would turn out so.*^ 

Jane’s colour liad been much raised, from the 
first^. disclosure pf» the news. She enow asked 
whether these w’ere no^, tlio last Ij^es of the lot, 
out of their owa family ; — whetrief lier father’s, 
her brother Michael’s, and tfer own were not the 
only ones now left. 

“ To be sure are ! We have the whcile 
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to ourselves ^royi tin’s timc.^ I tiiink tlio 
niimsler will ])e tor sending;' Michael a,^<T me to 
tlie wars, to have us killed oH’; tliou^li 1 Iio])e, 
ill that case^ you would live fin and on, and^ei|^oy 
your own tor man\ a year, to disa})piyuL him. 
j>ift, to be sure,” said tTie old man, chTickini; liis 
cxul^itjon as he saw liis daii^hteT look gra\x', 
“ life is a very uneertain tiling* wc-niay see by 
what has just happeiuald' 

“ I am sure it is the last thing I tl^ought of,” 
observed Jane. 

“Ay. It is a pt^y-y yearly addition 4o us 
tliree; — two tiro])]>ing'loi^(iherin this way : and, 
as L said, I hope you wii^ enjoy it for mairy a 
year when J am dead and gone; as J am surf 
you^leserve, for you liave 4)een a good daughter 
to me, — keeping the house as well as your mo- 
ther did behn'e you, and the booIvvS better than 1 
could mysedl, leaving m<? free to attend to the 
shop. But, let us see. The room is half tdi of 
smoke still; ^nd you will say^^iat comes of 
my j)oking the lire. AVhaf TRivc^ you got for 
Harry’s tea ? .Tiie l^ld will want sometlflng solid, 
though he be a student. 1 remembe»*Jiis telling 
me last time that no€olks are niore\ungry tliau 
those that have been a long while ov^r ti^eir 
books.” 

Jane nwed about like one^n a dream jttil^ the 
shop-boy's he^iyy trcafl Ii^ving been lieard in the 
passage, MoT*gan put her head in at the parlour 
door tg say that MiJliael and a gentleman witli 
him might be seen from the shop-door to have 
tuiwied tlic corner at the other eml of the KovV. 

13 i 
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“ Tis a pity Patience car^’t be here to-niglit, 
now rcrJiy,”*JsUid the old nian : “ but slie always 
manages* to be confined just wlien we have’ a 
merrv-uiaKing. ^Tin as perverse as her husband 
ncJ^cfiTwsing to buy a tontiwv) anniuty when he 
Lad the ctsh by liim. l^e will find now he Lad 
better have d«yne it. Pwish f had thought^ of it 
in time to have niajle it a condition of his marry- 
ing Patience. — -'WelL llarr\% lad! I hope you 
are come home* hearty. AV’hat I You are not 
asliamed ^ youp kin, though you have been 
seeing lords at every turn?^’ 

“ How well d^ane lodMs !” was Henry’s first 
remark, after all the gr*eetings were over. “ She 
^s not like the same person that she was the last 
time I came home.” , 

Henry was not the only one who saw a change 
in Jane, this cve^ning. Her eyes shoiw? in the light 
of the fire, and there w’»s a timidity in her manner 
which seemed scarcely to belong to the sober age 
she fiad attained. Instead of making tea in the 
shofiest and way, as ifsual, she was liesi- 

itating ai^d abkemt, and glawced towards Henry as 
often as her father and ’Michaer joked, or the 
op/3j,iing Sf the door let in whilf of the scent of 
cheese and tlie et ceieras of a grocer’s establisli- 

Mr. Farrer remarked that Henry would find 
Loildon a somewliat buskr place just now than 
he had been accustomed to. Lc/'ndon had been 
all in a bustle since the King’s spet^cb, so that 
there was no such tiling as getting sliGp-boys 
back when th(^y« had been sent of an errstnd. 
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What with the soldiers in the Parks, and the fi^ss 
upon tlie river wlihn •any news c»ajne,^ ^nd tlie 
f(^ces inarching to embark, and the shows some 
of the emigrants made in the streotsf there was 
enough to entice itWe boys from their dutys* 

Not only from their duty of comiyjlf home,” 
snid^Michacl. “ There was our ty^inuto-day, — 
His a fact, — left the simj) whi4e 1 was half a mile 
t)lf, and the Tayloi^’ maid cfimti in for half a 
pound of currants, and would have gone away 
again if Morgan had not chamced to pass the 
inside door and look (Tver the blind at the moment. 
"Tis a fact ; and Sam*.bAd nothing to say hi#t that 
he lieard firing, and the ^rewsnicn’s ^lonis l^low- 
ing like mad, and he went to learn what it wa^s 
all iibout.’^ 

“ ril teach him! I’H' make him remember 
it!” cried Mr. Farrer. “ Jiut^vewant another 
pair of eyes in the shop^sure enough. ’Tis not 
wften that you and I want to be away at the same 
time ; hut ” 

And the faTlicf and son tal'Vxl*^vcr thei» sliop 
})lans, and prepared vengeance "for Sum, whijp 
Henry told his sister what signs of jmblic re- 
joicing he had sceij^this day on his journey ; — 
Hags on tlie steeples, processions of Jij,tle *boys, 
and evergretin boughs on the stage coaches. *']'he 
war seenyed a very amusing thing to the nation 
at present. 

“ Stocks tafre up to-(Jay. The people are in 
high spirits.” 

“ When people are bent on being in high 
i^irits, anything will do to them so. Wc 
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were in bpinls six years atxo because a few 
bad ta-NfiJij, wei*6 taken ofl‘; and now we are merrier 
tban ever under the necessity of laying on 
inore.’^ 

V. C:^ne, come, Hal/' said 4]is father, “ don’t 
grudge fiH' people a taste t)l merriment while they 
can get it.» Vou will sCe long faces enough hen 
these new taxes cotnc to be ])aid. 1 hojie you 
are not so dead'set against *the minisler as you 
used to be wheii younger; or so given to find 
fault with iffl thates done.” 

“ So far from being an enemy to tlui minister, 
fatliei^* I think it is very lihrd that the nation, or 
the^iart of. them that knakes itself heard by the 
j^^iinister, should be so fond of warns to encourage 
liim to })lunge us intopt, Tlicsc very ])co]jle»\\iil 
not abuse linn the less, in the long run, for getting 
the nation into tiebt.” 

“ Well, well. We w©n’t abuse the debt, and 
loans, and that sort of thing to-day, — eli, Jane If 
And Mr. Farrer chuckled, and Michael laughed 
loudly. 

, “ For yiy pJtrt,” continued tlic old man, 1 
think the delit is no had tiling for showing what 
sort; pf spifits^the nation isi^. You may depend 
upon it, ^Peek, and all other husbands who have 
wiv(5s aj)t to be higli and low, would be very glad 
of such a thermometer to measure /he ladies’ 
hum(fur%y. ’Tis just Ftake it,^with Mr. Pitt 
and the nation. ,If lie wants to luxiw his mis- 
tress’s humour, he has oiilf just to learn the 
state of the stocks.” 

“Just the sam^tase,” said Miduel, laughing. 
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Not quite/’ said, TVnry. “ Peek would rather 
witliout sucli a thermometer, or Varofn^ter, it’ 
Patience must ruin herself to ])ay for it: much 
more, if sh'^nui^t leave jt to h(;r-cliilclreii to pjy 
it idler her. I should not have expected^* lather, 
to mul you speaking uj* for war and thu debt.” 

“ %V by, as for war, it scenes to if^ake a pretty 
sort of bustle that rather brii^gs^ ])cc>f)le to the 
shop than keejis them away, ai\^d that will help 
us to pay our share of the new taxes, Jf we only 
kcc]) to the slio[), instead of fancying to be fine 
gentlemen. JUit 1 lyn^ of your mind about tlie 
minister. If tlje people *ir%ca^jr for war, — and 

full of hope — of — of 

“All! of what ? What is the best tliat caiV 
com^ of it ?” 

“ O, every true Englishman hopes to win, you 
know. Put if they will go hea*llong into war, 
they have no right to blame the minister, as if it 
\ms all his doing that they have to pay iMiavy 
taxes.” 

Yet he ought to kno.w better ^lan to judge 
of the people by a parljament that claps ks hands 
the more the more burdens are laid ^n ^licir chil- 
dren’s cliildren. 11% ought to question ^leir 
right to tax posterity in any such way, ? canjiot 
see how it is all more just for us to make a war 
which our^ grandchildren m^t pay foiv tiiajj for 
oiir allies to Mtake a war^liich the English must 
pay for.” 

“ I^^m sure we are paying as fast as we can/’ 
replied Mr. Farrer. “ It has kept me awake 
uif>re nights than one, I can^ tell you, — the 
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l]iiokinL( what, will come of vtliesc now taxes on 
many *ttiings tliat we sell. As for the debt^ it 
lias got so liigli, it can get little higher ; that is 
o^e c;giidort. To think^lliat m my f.itlicr’s young 
days, Id: was under seven liimdred thouf^iiid 
])Ounds ; *and now, in iny day, it is near three 
hundred inilfions 

“ Wli at ‘makes* you so sij^re it will soon stop, 
father ?” 

“ That it can’t^go on without ruining the na- 
tion, son. 1 sup])Ose you don’t think any minis- 
ter ^n earth would do No, no. 'JTree 

hundred millions is^debt enougli, in all con- 
sci'tince, for any nation. No minister will ven- 
‘lure beyond that.” 

“ Not unless the j'leoplo choose. And T, for 
one, will do all-in my power to prevent its pro- 
ceeding further.” 

“ And pray how ?” 

“ That depends on what your iilans are for m^, 
sir.”, 

“ True enaugh. Well, ^ cat away now, ami 
let us se^ wlietlier book-loarmng epoils Unltered 
toast. Om^^, tell us what you think of us, after 
all ttie fine folks you have Ifeen amongst.” 

Jane* was astonished that her father could 
speak in this way to the gentleman m black, who, 
how^V(«c simple in« liis mi}nners, and'accommo- 
datiug in his conversati^tn, was (piULff unlike every 
other ])ersou present in Ids ^]uiet tone, and gen- 
lle way of talking. She could not hava asked 
liim what he thoi^lit of the place and the ]tarly. 

lieuix replieJf that lie was, as he had sat’d, 
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struck bv bis sister's lookinjj^ so well ; and 
as for Morp^an, she was not a day olTlier sgrre tlie 
linTe when be used to run away with her W elsh 
beaver 

“ And make yourself l()t)k like a c^irl, witl/youf 
})un^ pale lae(‘,” interrupted IVI icbael. 

“ ^'"ell, }jut, the ]>lac(** — how d«es» the old 
bouse look persisted Mr. Fa'^rer. ‘‘ You used 
to be ftiml of prN ing^tbroup^b that iprecn curtain 
to see the folks in and out of* the sbo]) ; .iind 
then you raised inustard and cress at* the back 
wiiuiow ; and you used to vvlustki up and down 
stairs to your altic till v1.)in^ ])o^)r in other c’Cuild 
bear it no lonp:er. 'flic olci place looks just ai^it 
did to you, 1 dare say V 

ll^nry could say no niore»tban that be remem- 
bered all lliese Vlnnp^s. J]y recalling many others, 
be hoped to divert tlic course of inv^^stigation ; but 
his father insisted on Ins saying that the dingy, con- 
fined, shabby rooms looked to the grown wise man 
the very same to the thouglitless child who liad- 
seen no other hofise. It was'as impossible*tor 
Henry to sav this as fo believe stiiT, as Jie once 
did, that bis i^iUier was the wisest man in the 
world ; and Mr. Farrtr was disco nce!*te3 acci^d- 
ingly. He thongiit within himself that this was 
a poor reward* for all that he 4iad spent on flis 
son Harry, % and puslied away^ liis cup wi^h tlie 
spoon in it \dien it i1ad#been filled only four 
times. • _ 

“ Arc you tired, Jane?’* asked Henry, setting 
down fiis tin candlestick with its tall thin candle, 
wliun his father had done biddiAgf him be qaretul 
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not to set the house on and Michael was gone 
to serf Chat all was safe in tlie shop. Jane was 
quite disposed for more conversation ; and would 
indeed have been darning stockingj^, for at least 
anotht^v hour if Henry had^gone to sleep at ten, 
like his brother. She brought out licr knitting, 
carefully jAled the embers, extinguishes' one 
candle, and was ready to bear Henry’s questions 
and remarks, and to offer some of her own. She 
cou^d no^ return the compliment she had re- 
ceived as to lidr looks.,, She thought Harry 
was .thin, and nearly as pale as in the old days 
when his nankeen fv.)ck and drab beaver matched 
his complexion. • 

Henry had been studying bard ; and he ac- 
knowledged that lii^mind had been anxious of 
late. It was so strange that nothing had been 
said to him fespccting bis destination in life, 
that be could not help' speculating on the future 
motie than was quite good for health and sjiirits. 
Could Jane^dve him any idea what his father’s 
intentions w^re T 

Heniy now looked sy ’ boyisb» with yfeet on 
fender, ^nd^ fingers busy with an unemployed 
knitting-needle, that Jand’s ancient familiarity 
began' to return. She hoped there were no 
matrimonial thoughts at the bottom of Henry’s 
anxic^ *about the future. ' 

^ Must no man 1%^ anxious ^iibout liis duties 
and bis prospects till be thinks ‘ of marrying, 
Jane ? But wliy have you hopes and feaj;;5 about 
it V ^ 

“ Because t am sure my father will not hear 
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of sucli a tiling as yoifr marrying, Yoi^ know 
]k«v steady lie is when he once make? uj) his 
mind.’' 

Henry g>inced gup iiw his sister’s face, 
avvj|y again when he s^w tliat she meg I^is eye. 
She continued, 

“ ^ am not speaking of 11131 own case in parti- 
cular ; hut he has expressed lii^i will t*o Michael, 
Very plainly, and told him nhat sort of connexion 
lie must make if he marries at j^lh And Micdiael 
has in consequence gi^cn iq> all talk of marriage 
Mith a young woman he Uad promised himseK#to.” 

“Given up the connexion!* A grown man 
like Michael give up the woman lie liad e'n- 
gaged himself to, at another man’s bidding ! 
How can he sit laughing a^he did to-night?” 

“ I did not say he had givqp up the con- 
nexion,’’ replied Jarie, ^cry quietly ; “ but he 
lias given up all talk of marriage. So you see 
. »» 

“ 1 see I sl^lUhave nothing -sfty to, my 
father on this part of the subject tof settling in 
life. i?ut you* Jane, -•-what are you doing and 
thinking of? My father knows tliat die is on 
safer ground with yoti than he can be vvitlf his 
sons. How ig it with you, sister?” 

^ What you say is very true. If he chooses 
to speak for his daughter, l^ecping h^r*i%the 
dark all the )HiIe, wliat l^an she do but make 
herself content to be in the dafk, and turn her 
mind »pon something else ? If mine is too full 
of/)ne object ox another, I liPje God will be 

c 
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morriful with mo, since ], have been imclcr anO" 
ilu'r’s’o'ahiin^ ail my days.” 

“ It 7 s‘ hard — very hard.” 

“ Jt is' hard that otln^rs, — tliat hlproan, and [ 
dare s^y Michael, sliould know more ol v%hat^ has 
been said and written m mv name than I do ‘'my- 
self. Yes, Morgan, it is from her that I .vnovv 

“ About Peek ? That lie wanted you before 
ho thought of Patience 

“ Not only that. Patience is welcome to her 
lot,™though J do not what need have })rc- 
vented her taking nii^ jilaee at the hooks, if my 
father had not made c.p his mind to keep me by 
liim. But that is nothing in comparison with — 
some other things tha\j liavebeen done in my wame ; 
the treating a friend as if he wore an impostor, 
and I a royal jlirincess ; while, all the time, I had 
no such proud thought^! myself, God knows.” 

“JLlow came Morgan to tell you anything 
about It tv .c£ed Henry, eager tuitind some one 
on whom to yenf the indignation that he was un- 
willing 4() express in rclatidri to lus fatliev,. 

“ Monpin was made a friend of by that ])er- 
sorw; and she is tiie kindest friend I have, you 
may believe it, Henry. She would have upheld 
me in anything i might liave chosen to do or to 
say. ^Biit I was (\i.)ubtful whether it <vas not too 
late' then ; and altogetjuer'l fancy«it was best to 
get on as 1 did for a time. ^Ancl now I am set- 
tled to my lot, you see, and grown into^it. 1 
am fully satisfied now with my way of life; and 
it is not likely Ki'cliange,” 
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Do you uieau that* you expect to kec}) ilie 
books, and be a thrilty bousewift', as loiu* ts you 
live t [f it was necessary, well and ^ood. iiut 
my falher nn^st be enormously rich.” 

Jane shook her iread as she carefully trended 
tlie lire, and observed that the times weri? such as 
to all.rrn the wealthiest. While tier* brother 
made nupuries about the busmens, ^aud her share 
of ])rofit for her toils, she ansvvered with her 
habitual caution, and made no comiiyinication 
about the increased jncome \lhich llie tbree 
members of tlie familv vvould receive in coyse- 
qiumcc o( ibe deaths of whu'ii sUe liad this alier- 
lioou lieaid.” 

“ So vou iiave no idea,” said Henry, “ liow 
lon^ *1 am to remain here, find what I am to do 
next C* 

Ah ! indeed I am afraid yfiu will liardly 
know vvliaL to do with y5ur days hero, Henry. 
1 have been thinking what can be managed as 
to that. You me we have no books the one 
shelf- full that you have read many tjmes already. 
And vve^have nt> friends^ and we dine so early ; 
and the liouse itself, 1 am afraid, is pie^kind of 
thing you have been kittle used to. You lAay 
speak out to me inoie than you liked to do*to 
lather.” 

Henry V^as looking about, him with m ^lalf 
smile, and ownc^l that tlie |]anting glass between 
the windows did not^ appear quife so grand a 
mirror ijs when lie looked up into it fearfully, in 
his childhood, wondering by what magic the 
straight floor could be made to Took so like a 

0 
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very steep carpeted hill, t He then thought that 
no cnT'eftaii^ment could be grander than the npw 
year’s eve, uhen Mr. Jerry Hill and his brother 
^ed to come to drink punch, an^J were kind 
enouglt to take eacli a boy^between liis kiu'cs. 
But iiow^ it seemed as if there would be barely 
room for MT. Jerjy llill and his brother by turn 
them selves round in this very same parlour. 

They would never spend another new year’s 
eveiiere ^ They were dead! How ? AVhen? 
Where ? The news only ^arrived this day 1 and 
his father and Michael jo,merry ! Henry could 
not understand Uiis.%. 

But, Jane, do nefi trouble your head about 
what amusement I am to find at home. If it 
comes to that, I car! sit in my old place hi the 
window-seat and read, let tlie ciirts clatter and 
the sashes *ratfte as they may. Wliat I want to 
know IS how I am to* employ myself. I shall 
notJive idly, as you may suppose. I will not 
accept and clothes, toJ)e#!cd about for a 

show as my father’s learned son that was bred up 
at the university. ” ^ 

“ periiiii]ly not,” said Jane, uneasily. “ Per- 
haps in two or three dayif' something may turn 
ug to •'settle the matter. I dare say you had 
rather go back t6 college than do dnything else ?” 

No# .Henry nqw fell into praised of the life 
of a country clergynfin,’ living, in just such a 
parsonage as he saw at All^nsfofd, when he was 
staying there with his friend, John Stephens. 

Are tliere any ladies at Mr. Stephens’s 
inquired Jane. 
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“ Mrs. Sleplicns and lier daiii^hter, and a friend 
of^Mi'oS Ste})liens’s. All 1 that is jftst kind 
of settiemont that I should hke ; and how easily 

iny father ^iiight, if he ^vvould J3ut* as \oy, 

say, a few days will show ; and f will In^e [la- 
liente till then. I cannot conceive what made 
him %end for me, unless lie Jias ?bm*ctliing in 
view.” 

Jane knitted in silence. 

“ A¥ill you go with me to-morrow,monring, 
Jane, to see ])oor Patif^nce V* 

Jane could not be i^jiared in the mornings ; 
hut she could step over befi'sc cUrk in the even- 
ing, and should be glad tf) introduce to lienry 
some of his new nephews and nieces ; there 
havn!g been two lirace of tvfins since Harry had 
cro^sed the threshold. Harry thought J^eek was 
a very dutiful king’s man. He ^ot^only raised 
taxes wherewith to carry t)\\ the king's wars, but 
reared men to fight in tlieni. 

‘‘ Why, MtHfgan,’’ said he, “ I vou' 

had gone to bed without bestowing- a word** on 
me. Ciamiot you sif .down with us for*five mi- 
nutes ?” 

Morgan set down tile little tray with hot wmter 
and a bottle of home-made wine, which !?he l^d 
brought unbidden and half fearfully. She was 
relieved seeing her mistress bring* ciut the 
sugar and gl»Jises clieerfi|lly from the cupboard, 
and invite licr brotlicr to Lei]) hansel f. He did 
so wlign he liad filled a glass for Morgan. 

When the candlewicks had grown long, and 
the fire had fallen low, so prodigious a knocking 

c 3 
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was liearcl ovcrliead as nearly prevented Morgan 
from •earrying her last moutlil’ul straight to its 
destination. Mr. Farrer had heard tlieir voices 
^ waking from his first sleep, and ^lad no idea 
of ihou^rhtlef.s young jieople v^asting liis coals and 
candles hi such an idle ‘way, — as if they (fould 
not talk by flay-light !* The glasses were i,lej)o- 
sited so carefulhy as to make no jingle; the 
slender candles were onc6 more lighted, and 
Henry f(^und time just to assure his sister, in a 
whisper, that he* had not^seen a truer lady than 
Morgan since they had lijst ])arted. He picked 
out one favouritt^, vt^unic from the single row of 
books, to carry to his chamber ; shook liands 
with liis sister, and edged liis way up the narrow 
stairs, As he found* that the room seemed nnade 
to forbid all reading, unless it were in bed, he 
left his book ufiopened till the morning. It was 
the first volume of poetry that he had ever 
stutiied ; but as the window’ -curtain was puffed 
to and fr 4 ;)r,.^d a cutting draugl^t entered under 
the* door, and the whole rooni was divided be- 
tween the two, he put out his flarjng car^dle, and 
lay thinj^in" poetry instead of reading it, wdxile 
theugldams on the ceiling,#and the drowsy sounds 
from below, called up visions of his childhood, 
which at last iflsensibly mingled with those of 
sleep, 
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Chapter IL 

BEING ROMAN AT ROME. 

MctiGAN need not Iiavti exercised lieriolcl office 
of ceding Henry the next*inorning# Her knock 
was lieard at the accustomed* liour ;j3Ut Henry 
had been wakened fong' before# by horns, bells, 
cries, and rumbling, which seelned to proceed 
from “ above, about, and underne*ath,” and 
which made him wonder how, in his childhood, 
lie could find it as diflicblt ^ o^ien his eyes’ t\'hcn 
told that the day was cm^ie, as to be persu^iled 
to go to bed wlien he had laid hold of a new book 
A certain childish question# of Henry’s was held 
in mirthful pomembrance by his family, and 
brought up by his father eve#y time that he 
showed his face at liome, — “ Why must one go 
to bed ? One no sooner goes to bed than one 
has to get up^gain.” Such a hajmy oblivTon of 
the many intervefting hours was norSTiger ft)und 
practicable in tlic Httle apartmeht tl^at shook 
with every passing waggon ; and liow it could 
ever have been attaijied was at lea^t sIS gt^at a 
mystery now as the perpetual motion. 

Well, Harry,” said his faiber, “ what a*[nty 
you shoukl have troubled yourself to pull oft* your 
clothes, as y^u had to pu^ them on again ^ iiectly ! 
Hey ? But fMioqght you werejof the same mind 
last j^ight, by the time you sat up. What kept 
you up so late ?” 

We had a great deal td «ay, father, after 
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such a loll" absence. .Jane liad but little time 
for writi^jg ki'iters, you know, wliile J was away.” 

“ 1 think you might have your talk bv (layligl)l. 
What art? you going to do with your^^elf to-day 
^ Thei^ was no lack *of sohiething to do this 
first day.*- First, lliere Ivas seeing the shoji, — - 
being she wm the new 'contrivance for obtaf’i^ai ng 
half a foo^^ morQ* room behind the counter, 
and the bettei^ plan for securing the till, and 
the ^evidence oV Michael’s jiretty taste in the 
shaj)e of a yellow lamb of spun butter, with two 
currants for eyes, and a fjfne curly fleece, v\hich 
migTlt keep its licanf.y d whole fortnight longer, 
if .this seasonable Miarch weather should last. 
Opposite to the lamb was a lower of Fahel, of 
cheese, which had beiMi crumbling for some time. 
But, though the tower was infested with mice, it 
was the gen^rak opinion that it would outlast the 
lamb. Then, while Jan^ settled herself, aproned, 
shawled, and mittened, at her desk, there was a 
k)ng*stor;^ to be told, — a story r^lly interesting 
to Henry,— 'ot’ the perplexities which had been 
introduced info the trade by the ,fluctuaVions of 
the duties on various arficles. When tobacco 
\vas*'§oiri^limes to pay a tas^of 350 percent., and 
then no^more than 200, and then, on a sudden, 
1200, how shoukl custom be regular, and the 
trader ^npw what to expect ? A man must be 
as wi15e as a Scripture pi^ophet to k\ipw what stock 
to lay in when ,there was ny depending on cus- 
tom. People would use twice as much tc^bacco 
one year as another ; and a third more sugar ; 
and a fourth mo^Hea; or would drop one article 
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after anotlicr in a way tliat no moi^tal could fore- 

tcy. 

Why not foretell ? Was it not certain tliat 
nlicn a lax an article of consinnpliftn was in- 
cicascd, the consumption fell ofi' in a definite pro- 
portion i 

C^ite ceitaiu; hut theft came ir^ arfother sort 
of (lihturhance. When dutiea rose .very high, 
Binuggling was the *next thing f*and there was 
no calculating how smuggling nnght keep up the 
demand. 

‘‘Nor vvliat new l^xes it may lead to/’ ob- 
served Henry, “ If tli^ Cfitnsjjmption of tUxed 
articles falls of!', the revalue suffers ; and if,, at 
the same time, smuggling increases, new ex- 
pensrjs are incurred for guatding the coast. The 
people must pay both for the one and the other ; 
and so, the next thing is to lay oti naw taxes.” 

“ groaned the did man. “ They begin 

to tallc an income tax,” 

Whatever Henryks opinion of an income tax 
miglit be, he was *aware that few ininclions cbuld 
be so .dreadful to Ms father. Mr. Far/er, pos-» 
sessed, it was supposetl, of nearly half a million, 
managed to pay less* in taxes than^niSfet of his 
neighbours who happened to have eight 4iundred 
a year, and ^lent it. Mr. Faftrer eschewed lux- 
uries, except a few of the most unexp^nijve ; he 
was sparing of, comforts, |,nd got off paying%nore 
to the state than at^y other mautwho must have 
comujon food, clothing, and house-room. IJis 
contributions must be prodigiously increased if 
lie was to be made to pay ifi *proportion to his 
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income. It w«ts a subjec^^oii vvliicli none of liis 
familyfctWed *lo speak, even on tliis morrow oj”’ a 
])iece of good fortune. Tlie most motleraie in- 
come tax 'would sweep away more t^ian the addi- 
l^c)n gained by the dropping'of the two lives in 
the joint annuity. 

They* IiskI better \nend their old ways^’than 
try new,” ^aid Michael. “ If they knew how, 
they might geb more by c'C'cry tax than it lias 
yielded yet. Peek says so. He says there is 
not a taxed article eaten or drunk, or used, tliat 
would not yield more if th(^ tax was lowered ; and 
Peelt ought to ki^ov)^’* 

P. And you ought to«know, Mike, that you are 
,the last man that should wish for such a change/* 
said his father, with ap^sly wink. Micbacls Ifiugh 
made his brother uneasy; he scarcely knew 
why, 

“ It is a great wron^, I think,’* said Henry, 
“ to keep the poorer classes from the use of com- 
forts and^lj^ries that they migljjt have, if the 
statfe manag^ its plan of taxation better.” 

“ Wey, and so it is, Heiiry ; arjd I often say 
so when 1 see a poor man come for his tobacco, 
and ^rdiffble*^at the price, aitd tlireaten it shall he 
the last dme; and a poor woman cheapen her 
oudee of tea, an^ taste the buttef and smell at 
the chefSi^, and go^ away without buying any of 
therri^ As long as good jmanageme.n/: would serve 
to satisfy such poor creaturey^i as ' these, without 
bringing an income tax upon their better^, it is 
a shame there is no such management.” 

“ How jmuch tti5re would be consumed in your 
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family, sir, if taxes on cTmmiotlities \vere lowered 
as^Aou would have them ?” 

“ O, as for us, we liave every thino-^wc want, 
as far as I know. ^ Thei^ might he little or not 
dinercuce in our own family; but T knoit^ there 
wou^l be among our customers. Shopkeepers 
W()ult% wonder where all tlie crowd of^uyers came 
from.” 

“ And the smugglers might turn tax-gatherers, 
hey, father ?” 

“ And there need ke no more talk of an in- 
come tax,” said the okl ^nan ; “ lot the Fmnch 
blazon their matters out as tljRij^vill.” 

jtlenry was not very sui^ of this, in his own 
mind. Jt seemed to him that the more support 
the state derived from laxes^on commodities, the 
more clearly tiie peojile would see tlie injustice 
of levying the taxes upon those who ’wore com- 
])elled to spend their whole income in the pur- 
ebaso of connnoditics, while the rich, who cfeose 
to live very fru^all^ and hoard, migl:!^wape the 
})ayinent of their due share. A customer now 
came in; and .then tfiu^ cheese-cellar had to be 
visited ; and then Mr. Farrer wanted Id^nry to 
go with liim to two o^ three neiglibours* houses, 
where there was a due admiration of the blessings 
of a learned eclucation on the one side, and on 
the other a prodigious self-c^mplaceney^al^out 
the liberality, ^d tlie ge^icrosity, and the wis- 
dom, and the glory oii making onehnemher of the 
fainily^ft great man, who should do honour to his 
kilh and kin. 

The evening was spent at Mrs. Peek’s. 
Mrs. Peek was able to receive her«fauiily at 
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home^, thoygli she had not yet left tlie house 
since her confinement. She was proud of havouig 
a brothoT who had been at college, though no 
\)ne grumbled more att the «‘xi)onst than she did 
by he? ^iwn fireside. She was unwilling to^ lose 
this opportynity of showing him off to some 
neighbours ; and when the party from ftudge 
Row enteted,I^eek’s house, at five o’clock, they 
perceived several shawls and calashes on the 
win(low-*oeat in the j)assage which was called the 
hall. One of Mr. Farrei’s candles was flaring 
in this passage, and twii in the waiting-room, as 
the children’s pia^-^lace was called, and six in 
tfie parlour, it being Mrs. Peek’s wish to have 
eyery thing smart fur the rcco])tion of her gen- 
teel brother. The ample sofa and two arm-chairs 
were ranged yn one side, and fopr chairs on the 
other. When the dopr was thrown open, the 
party in the ante-room saw two young ladies 
talfe flight from the sofa across the room ; and 
b. 3 fcthe ttffi'^that all had entered \hc parlour, five 
maidens were wedged in enclose rank, in front of 
the three chairs which were next«^Mrs. Puck’s. 

J'heyr stood looking shy during the introduc- 
tion, ^nd were made more awkward still by the 
o4d gentleman insisting, as he settled himself by 
the fire, that one of those young ladies should 
come* add sit on«the sofa beside him. None of 
them stirred. 

i'* Miss MilTs, suppose yCu take a seal on the 
sofa,” observed Mrs. Peek. 

“ No, thaul^yau, ma’am,” said Miss Mills. 

“ Miss Anne Mills, wonT you take a seat on 
the sqfa 
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“ No, ma’am, tliank^oii.” 

j‘ Tlien, Miss Baker, or Miss Grace — r— . My 
fourth girl, Grace, is called after that yaung lady, 
Henry (Grace linker *s a great favourite Ci! 
our!^. Grace, mydear,.you will sit on^liTe sofa, 
I,ari sure. What! none# of you !” (seeing the 
five ?dge themselves down on ^he three chairs.) 
“;Boar me ! and thgre’s so mu^roOm on the 
other side 1 I believe I must go*to the sofa, ^ and 
then Henry will take my seat.” 

Miss Mills looked tlisposed to fly back again 
to the sofa when Henry took bis scat beside ier, 
as directed. She twisted tlu^tips of her gloves, 
looked down, said “Yes, *sir,” and “ No, s*f,” 
to all be observed, and soo^i found she must go 
and ifsk Mrs. Peek after the dear little baby. At 
tliis unexpected movement, two out of the re- 
maining four halfstarted^ from tiieir cliair, but 
settled themselves again vvith a muttered, “ Now, 

liow ! and then the next began to twisi*her. 

gloves and IbiJk cV)wn, leaving, fidl a 

third of a chair betwepn herself and the scholar. 

Notlwng could be done till Mr. Peek came in, 
further than to tell Henry which oF th% 
ladies could play and tvliich could draw. Jlenry 
could only ho^e to hear them play, and to uee 
their drawings ; upon which Mrs. Peek was sorry 
that her piano w'as put away in a room glairs 
till her girls sltomld be qualified to use it ; hut she 
rang for a servant, vflio was desired to tell master 
IIarrjf»to step across for Miss Mills’ sketch-book, 
and Master Michael to run ta Jdr. Baker’s for 
Miss Grace Baker’s portfolio. 

jf 
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“ The blue portfolio^ ma’am,” Miss Baker 
Icanccrfbrward to say on her sister’s behalf, ,i 

“ O ! the blue portfolio, tell Master Michael.” 

Mr. Peek came ir\. at l/sngth/ rubbing his 
hands, and apologizing for having kept the ladies 
waiting (or their tea;(,but it was the {wivile^^e of 
such a business asi his to take, in some measure, 
liis own times^'yid seasons l^pr doing things ; and 
this afternoon had been paying one of his 
official visits where he was least expected. 

When Jane had statioii'ed herself at the tea- 
table-, with a Miss Mill^lc* aid her, and Peek had 
ordered one little table to be brought for himself 
ai\d another for his father-in-law, he addressed 
his conversation chiefly to the latter, observing 
that tlie young scholar’s part was to entertain the 
young ladies. 

“ You khow the Browns, — the way they be- 
haved to my wife and me about our nursemaid 
that they tempted away?” said Peek to Mr. 
Faj;rer. ^ " 

O yes ; I hope you have served them out.” 

“ Tllat I have, pretty well I Tlxjy should have 
taken ,^3,re«what they were about in oflending 
rne*: T can always make (Sut what are their busy 
dsbys, and then i pop in, and there is no end of 
the stock-taking I make them go tlirough. What 
wit^ ifteasuring tliic canisters, and weighing, and 
peeping, and prying, b keep thejri at it a pretty 
time ; and thaf is what I have been about this 
afternoon.” 

“ Can’t you c^tch them with a pound of smug- 
gled stuff?” 
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“ Not an ounce. Tliey know I ^ would if I 
coulfl ; anil that makes them take care and look 
sharp. What did you tliink of the Iasi rummer 
of toddy yt)u*got Ii^re V* ' 

“ Capital 1 Had Bro^yn anything to tfo with 

“ l^ot he ; but you shall have another to- 
night, since you lilted the last^,^ much ; and 
Mr. Henry too, if he likes. But I su])po&e he 
will bo too busy ])laying commerce •with the 
ladies ? That fine sjiirit was one of the good 
things that one gets* by- being gentle in i>«e’s 
vocation, as I tell Patience -^iTfen she is cross ; 
and then I hold hack sonfe nice present that* I 
was thinking of giving hcr.^ 

“Aye, a}e. A little convenient blindness, I 
sujipose, you find your account in sometimes ; 
and who finds it out, among all the multitude of 
articles that ]>ay taxes ? Ves, yes, that is one of 
the understood things in the business ; ' as* our. 
men of your tFibe^^ive us to unders^ftini.’^ 

“ I hope you find ^hem accommodating, sir 
“Y<?s; now we know how to manag*e them. 
And tliey are wonderfully kind to Mike, ^^nsider- 
ing ail tilings.’’ 

Mike assented, with one of his loud laughs, 
Henry ’^as listening to all this not the less for 
his civility in handing tea, and amusing lits^ext 
neighbour. By taking m all that passed now 
and when he was seflted at cards, *after Mrs. Peek 
had made her excuses and withdrawn, he learned 
more than he had known befoire,of the facilities 
afforded to the collector of taxes on commodities, 

D 2 
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of oppressing the humble, and teasing the proud, 
and ^idltering the shabby, and aiding the frau- 
dulent. ,He felt that he would rather be a 
Jreet-svvcep than sucli an cpccisennan as Peek. 
At besH, the office was almost hateful one. 

He gVew^ less and less able to give 5t/ood 
counsel at cards*, an# to admire figures and 
landscapes'; thg louder gr^w Michaers mirth, 
and tlie more humorous Peek’s stories of ho?tv 
he treated his victims, the small tradesmen. He 
would not touch the spiritwmd water so strongly 
recommended, but bor^ tallying on preferring 
the more lady-like * refreshment of negus "and 
svV^et cake. He routed himself to do what was 
proj)er in shawling Miss Grace Baker ; but it 
was feared by his family that the young Tadics 
would not be able to give so '"d^ijihusiastic an 
account of ^him at home as might . have been, if 
he had done himself justice. It was a great 
pity ! 

V Wha*-ss*i clever fellow Peek iS ; he is made 
for his business! Eh, Hi^rry?” observed Mr. 
Earrer, *as they turned homewards, after ^having 
deposit^ the Misses Mills. 

**He is made for his lousiness as you say, 
father, * What a cold night it:is V\ . 

“ Well ; I hoped you caught a bit of what 
Peejf; Was saying ^ I thought it wouli entertain 
you. We’ll iiave him* some evening soon ; and 
then Pll make *iiim tell somi' stories as good as 
any you heard to-night, only not so newi^ Do 
you hear, mind you fix Peek and 

Patience for the first afternoon they can name 
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next week, and we will^iave lliem alj to ourselves, 
(iniiiie, Mike, ring again, it is gone ten. I warrant 
Morgan and Sain are nodding at oi^e anollier 
on eacli sid^ the fyc. (iiye it them well.” 

J)ay after day was filled up in somewhaf a siini- 
lar'fcnanncr, nothing heing;said of the pj.irpose for 
which Henry was hrougm hoAie, or of his future 
destination. He sqoii became reconciled 

than at first to liis strange jio^ition, not only 
front becoming familiarized with it, but because 
London was astir wit\i rumours of strange events 
abroad, and with spaci^ations on what ciumous 
chapters in the lujstory of nftti^ns were about to 
be presented for men’s heading. Mr. Farfer 
made no objection to his son’s disajipearance 
durifig the greater part of the day, as lie was 
sure of bringilig home all the news at the end 
of it. ISoinetimes he fell in with a jirocession 
going to plant the tr^e oT liberty on Kennington 
Common ; sometimes he had interesting ^ale§ 
to tell of the iBisfcyrtunes of the emi^ds^ts, whom 
his father ceased .for the time to compare to 
locusts devouFing the Sruits of the land, dr to the 
wasps that swarmed among his* sugars in 
summer. Henry co^lld bring the latest tidTngs 
of tlie progress of the riots in the country«on 
account of the* high price of l'oo*d, and of certain 
trials for sedition in which his^ieart seeAic^ Jo be 
deeply engag^4, though 4e let his father rail on 
at the traitors wh5 encouragecT the people to 
ihinlfctlmt governments could do wrong. Henry 
saw all the reviews, and hean|yf>f^ll the embark- 
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ations of soldiers, and could tell how many new 
clerks ^vl^re taken on at the ]5ank, and whatf,a 
demand there was for servants at the government 
^£^0iccs, and what spirits evc;;y bocly was in at 
PortsnTouth and Birmingliam, while no one 
knew wfiat was to i)e* done with the ^por 
wretches who tried an ineflectual riot in the 
manufactuiin^d-istricts from time to time. All 
this passed wit^ Mr. Farrer for a very natural 
love of Kews, and was approved in as far as it 
enabled him to say to lug superior customers, 
“ My son who was at tl^e University hears this,’^ 
or says tliat, orB'kiows the otlier. Eut Jane 
that Henry the sthdent was not interested in 
these vast movements of humanity as a mere 
amusement to pass fhe time. Not in pursuit of 
mere amusement was he often wdtliout food from 
breakfast-tihie ‘ till he returned by lamp-light. 
Notin pursuit of mere'amuserac^l^as he some- 
times content tb be wet through t\^ce in a day ; 
sometimes feverish with exeij^praent, and some- 
times so silent that she left him unquestioned to 
the deej) emotions that were stirring within. She 
occasionally wondered whether he had any 
tliJcKights of entering the aHny. If he ms really 
aaxioiis to be doing something, this seemed a 
ready means ; ySt she had some suspicion that his 
patriotism was nq!| of a kind to show itself* in 
that way; and that if the fought^at all, it would 
not be to avenge the late French King. Hoiv- 
ever it might be, Jane felt her affection fc>* this 
brother grow^witli her awe of his mysterious 
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powers and tastes. 8iie listened for liis step 
v^en he was absent ; intimated her*disslfeSt from 
any passing censure upon him uttered by his 
father ; saw»that ^ry slipes wei^ always read}" 
for him when he came in ; received grale^lly all 
tha 4 he had to tell her* apd asked no Questions. 
She' struggled with all the might* that was to 
prove at last too feeble a barrier |o a devastating 
passion, against the daily thougl^ts of food eaten 
and clothes worn by one who was* earning 
nothing ; satisfied hgrself that though Henry 
was no longer enjoy^g the advantages, of 
college, he was living mc#0»cheaply than he 
could do tliere ; and trusted, on the whole, tlfat 
this way of life might continue some time. 

One morning, Michael^ cup of tea having 
stood till it vVas cold, the discovery was made 
tliat Michael was not at hom^. *Mr, Farrer 
dropped, with apparent * carelessness, the news 
that he would not return for two or three days : 
and when Jafte had helped herselft to the qpld 
tea, in order that it might not be wasted, nobody 
seemed to think more pf the matter. 

Half an hour after breakfast, bpfor.9 Henry 
had closed- a certaia pocket volume Gft-eek 
which he had been observed to read in at*all odd 
times, Mr. Farrer put his head fh at the parlour- 
door, with* 

“ I say, H<q;ry, we ar^very busy in the shop 
to-day, and Mike jifcvay.’* 

^‘indeed, sir ! Shall I go out and find some- 
body to help you T* 

“ Very pretty ! And you titling here with 
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nothing to cIq 1 Come yourself; 1 will help you 
to rind ike’s 

Jlenry /irst iaug’hed, and then, after an instant’s 
Ticsitaiion, pocketed Ins- boolv# and followed his 
father.^ While lie vvas^ somewhat awkwardly 
tyin<^ onjiis^ a])ron, hi,s sister saw him thrtyGL»h 
the tiny window which gave her, in her retire- 
ment a vie^v jjJi; the shop, i|nd she called out to 
know' what he was doing-. 

“ J am*^ going to try to cut bacon and weigh 
butter as well as Michael.”# 

‘‘ Is it >our own fancw I” 

“ My father j/at^dt into my head ; but it is 
iny own will to do it tVll Michael comes back.” 

There was no more to be saitl ; hut Jane 
reddened all over ; and when she saw tlnf’first 
customer come in, and Ml*. FarVer stand over 
Henry to see fiim guess at tliO weight of soap 
reqtiired, Jane lost all ''po\fef df casting up the 
poliwnn of figures over which her pen was sus- 
pended. 

It was told in many a neighbour’s house that 
clay tlia^ theie was a new^ shopman at Fcirrcr’s, 
who dead- slow at tying up parcels, and 

hacted^ sadly at the cheese, as if he did not 
kipow an ounce from a pound at sight. Henry 
was not aw'are how far he was from being worthy 
to i;iv81 Michael. <:• It requires some practice to 
achieve the peculiar 'ftvirl and jefrk with which 
an adroit sliopTnan tfes up sihd clelivers a parcel 
to a fair dealer ; and Henry knew nothing yet 
of the art of,^jpking with the maidens and 
coaxing the matrons among his customers. 
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When weary, sick, a«(l inwardly troubled to a 
degree for which he could scarcely* acedJuRt, he 
came in from seeing that the shutt^'rs were 
])roperly clos(^, an^ from .purifying himself from 
the defilements of the counter, his father iiailed 
himHwith, 

“Well done, Harry! You will do very well 
soon, and make up^ for the chf^^e •you have 
crumbled to-day. You will mana^ not to s})ill 
so much sugar to-morrow, peihaps. »And* by 
the end of the year, shall see what sort of a 
younger })aitner’8 shard we can afford you.’*. , 

“You do not mean that .4^am to spend a 
whole year as I have spent 4o-day, father ?** * • 

“ Indeed but I do, though ; and as many more 
years 'as you have to live. !My father made his 
fortune in this ‘same business, and I mean my 
sons to do the same.” 

Henry answered by banding bis father the 
candle to light his pipe. 

“ I say, Hait 3 f,*’^tlie old man resumed, after^a 
long silence, “ you go into the shop to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Certainly ; till Michael comes Igick; if, as 
you said this mornings he returns before tftte tJtid 
of the week.” 

“ And after fie comes back. He will put you 
in the way better than I can, y9u’ll find.’/ 

“ After lie (it^nes back,5l hope to find means 
of using the educaticw you have given me, father. 
Tt woaild be all lost if 1 were to be a grocer.” 

Mr. JFarrer could see nothing but loss in 
following any other, ^occupation* and ingratitude 
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in hesitating to accept A provision which would 
eniibfe •Henry to become, like his brother 
sisters, a,, public creditor on very advantajj^cous 
terms. He let liis sow niori; into,, the seciet of 
his wlalth than he had ever done before ; and 
when he, found this c^^n/idencc of no avad his 
purpose, was voiced at his connnunicaliveness, 
grew very aypgry, threw ^down his j)ipe, and 
ordered the tapiily to bed. 

The Fext day, and the next, all went on so 
smoothly in the shop thi^t each parly lio})ed the 
other had relented, pit the ITiday evening, 
Michael returneflf^^n high s})irits, his talk savour- 
fnjr of the sea as his tlotiies did of tobacco. On 
Saturday morning, Henry was missing in Ids 
turn. Morgan app*eared with red eyes U) say 
that he had gone out with his’ blue bag very 
early, and* haa left the letter she now delivered 
to her master. . ‘ 

^diis letter was read, crumpled up and thrown 
upder the* grate in sileneq. J^ane afterwards 
took possession of it; and found that Henry 
valuetf his education took highly not to make the 
best h(^ could of it ; that he was quite of his 
faftie^s opinion that it \^ds a sin to remain at 
liome* in idleness; that he would tlierefore 
endeavour to obtain immediate einployment and 
indpj^ndence ; ll^at he would come and see ids 
father as soon as Ife had an^riiing to com- 
municate, aiid*should be alvfays.on the watch to 
repay by any duty and attention in Idsrpower 
the obligation l^e was under fur the advantages 
he had enjoyed. 
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Morpran had no inte'flicfence to gij/e of jvhere 
H«nry was gone, lie had left Ins love!for his 
sister, and an assurance that he would see her 
soon and oiiten. %Morgftn trusted she might 
take his word for his not feeling himsell^“ put 
iipoi^’ or ill-regarded in Vlie familY* had 

assured her tliat his feelings for them were as 
kind as ever, as he Jioped to sh*^, if occasion 
should arise. Might she believe this ? 

Jane trusted that she might; — would not let 
his cdiambor be disarranged just at present ; and 
went to her place of hu^iness to start at ervery 
1 oat that passed the wii^tttiw. 


Chapter III. 

DKATH-CHAMBER SOOTHINGS. 

Mr. Farrer seemed to be somewhat surprised 
to see that Heflry’s, coat was still bl£fck and sUll 
glfisy when he called^ as he promised, to see his 
family. • A vague image of a tattered sliirt, a 
wallet and mouldy crusts, had floated* be fore the 
old man’s mind as offen as he prophesied tRat 
Harry would cpme begging to his father’s dooi»; 
whereas Uenry seemed to have nothing to 
complain of, did not ask for *any thin g-f tft ^at, 
never mentiotipd mone>^ and looked very 
cheerful. It was iiYipossihle to pronounce him 
paler 4han usual ; and, wlmt was more surprising, 
he ’made no mysteries, but toki f|il that he was 
asked to tell. inquired whether be 
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was ijaarriefl, and none b*ut Jane desired to know 
wliere iie lived. But the circumstance of ‘'his 
having obtained employment that would sudice 
for the present wafe related ; and li6‘ endeavoured 
to explain to his father the nature of the literary 
occupations, in which he was engaged ; but Ah^^^ 
he had once aclvnowledged tliat they did not 
bring him' iiv-^?o much per week as his brother’s 
labc^urs afforded, Mr. Farrcr did not desire to 
hear anjthing more. 

“ Jane, you will come and see me?” said 
Henry, when they were alone. 

“ My father you bail better come here/* 

‘‘ Well, so I shall ; but you will look in upon 
me some day ? I hpve something to show you.*' 

“ Perhaps you can bring it here.. My father 

“ Oh, he for^bids your visiting me. Yes, I shall 
certainly come here, and soon. Do you know, 
Jane, I think my father looks ill.” 

He is harassed about business just now ; — 
net about the part you have taken ; for he said 
yesterday that people arcubetter out of business 
in such times.” ‘ *’ 

“ is the matter? Does his custom fall 

ofT?”, 

““Very muc^ ; and his profits are less and 
less. Everything is so taxed, — everything tliat 
thccicBmmon peo^ile must have, — (and they are 
the custon!ers that si^iify most, ^om their num- 
ber) — that they go without*' tea and sugar, and 
save in soap and candles morSYhan you'^w^Uld 
suppose; and tesides, all this jjearness mkk^Js 
wages rise every where that directly 
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in the fall of our proi!ts. If thing^s gct^much 
w^rse, we shall soon be laying by notbiiig. It 
will be as much as we can do to make Wie year’s 
gains answer*the year’s expenses.” 

“That will be a very bad thing if it joftes to 
be tLe case of the whole rvition, Jai^e :.but I do 
not uiink that my hither and you need mind it, — 
so much as you have^both accum^ited. It is a 
bad state of things, IiOwever. IJave you f^eeii 
Dr. Say about my father 

“ Why, no. 1 think that he would be alarmed 
at my mentioning suck ^ thing; and as I kirovv 
liis ailments to be’ from an ^leasy mind — ^ 
However, I will watch liiifl, §nd if he does hot 
get better -But he looks particularly ill to- 

day.”* 

“ lie does indeed.” 

Morgan was waiting near tlie door when 
Henry went out. 

“ 1 take shame, Mr. Henry, my dear,” ^id 
she, “ that I diA not^ half believe you fn what yiiU 
said, the morning you^went away, about coming 
again, wd going to be happy.” 

“ Well, Morgan, you believe me new 

“Yes, my dear, I*do ; and I feel, by, your 
looks, that there is some great reason behind. 
Do you know* I should say, i^ it was not a 
strange thing to say, Mr. Henriy, — I shouicl^ay 
you were inarwiKl.” 

“Tiiat is a stran^ guess, Morgan. Suppose 
you Qpme, some day, and see ; and, ^f you 
bring Jane with so much tl^J Jietter.” 

“ Ah ! ,.would be a wholesotne 
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change for Ler, so mucli as she goes through 
with nij master. You may believe me I hear 
lier half ,^lie night, stealing about to watch liis 
sleep, when by chance Jic get^s any^, quiet sleep ; 
and af'*olher times comforting him,*’ 

“ Do you mean thaf. he suffers mucli ?” y, 
“In mind^Mr. Jlenry. AVhatcan tliey e.\pcct 
whom God ^j^mits to be ^deluded about what 
they should seek ? Be sure you take care, Sir, 
to provide for your own household ; but 1 ho])e 
never to hear you tossing yi your hed because of 
the- doubt whether you will have three tunes or 
only twice as mue4i» gold as yotican use/* 

“ Treat him tenderly, Morgan ; and send for 
me wlienever you think I can be of any use.” 

“ My dear, there Is not a sick clnld crying for 
its broken toy that I would treat so tenderly as 
your falhet^, — feven if I had not Miss Jane before 
me for a pattern. I will send for you, I promise 
yoH ; but it is little that any of us can do when 
it«comes to- be a matter of s^erio<.s illness. We 
brought neither gold nor friends into this world, 
and *tib certain we cannot carry them out ; but 
what ’you can do for your father, you shall be 
caftea to do, Sir. IloweVor, as Michael says, if 
there comes a flow of custom to make his mind 
easy, he may be as well as ever.”' 

Ufcf- such doWt, of custom came, and various 
circumstances concurfesd do lowei Mr. Farrer’s 
spirits, and therefore ag^avate his disease. 
Withinthe next eight months, nearly a thqusand 
bankruptcies })cy*e testimon,y to the grievous 
nature of the burdens unJer which trade was 
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Buffering. TZutnours of the a})}>roaching clown- 
of church and state were eirculaJJcS with 
Butiicient etnphasis to shake the nerves of a 
sick man \vh^ had%vcry little notion of a depend- 
ence on anything but church and state, i^esides 
he did not see that ik vvas now possible for 
him to be well against Now •Yearns l!lve,-^the 
festival occasion of t[iose whose lii^.s had afforded 
a subject of mutual money* spei^'ufation ; and if 
he could not be well oji this anniversary, he vvas 
convinced he should he dead. Every time that 
Henry went, he thought worse of his fallier’s 
case, however flattering mightHae the physician’s 
reports and assurances. There was no thought 
of removing him ; for the first attempt would 
have* been the death of him. Where he was 
born and bred,* there he must die; and the best 
kindness was to wrap him in his ^reat-coat, and 
let him sit beliind ^le t;ounter, ordering, and 
chatting, and weighing pennyworths, and findiing. 
fault with evAy bpdy, from Mr. Pitt down, to 
Sam the shop-boy. 

The 'last morning of the year broke* bright 
and cheery. When Morgan issued from the 
shop, dressed in her i%d cloak and round Beaver 
over a mob-caj), — the Welsh costume which she 
continued , to wear, — the copp*er sun showed 
himself behind the opposite chimney* ,and 
glistened on rt?e candies in the window and the 
icicles which hun^ from the otilside cornice. 
Many a cheery sound was in tli.e frosty air, — 
the laughter of children sliding gi the Rovv, the 
newsman’s call, the clatter of horses’ feet over 
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the slippery pavement, artd the jangle of cans at 
the sfah where hot coffee was sold at the strept- 
corner. AH this was strange to the eyes and 
" ears of Morgan,, not only frQ-m he?; being unac- 
custoiTied to walk abroad, but from its contrast 
with the', scene she had just left. ^ 

When she had quitted Mr. Farrer’s sick 
chamber, the^d daylight had begun to glimmer 
through the green stuff window curtain, giving a 
signal tovhave done with the yellow candlelight, 
and to speak some words pf cheer to the patient 
on. the coming of a newcday. Mr. Farrer had 
looked dread full in the flickering gleam of 

the' fire, as he sat in the arm-chair from which his 
oppressed bieathing forbade him to move; 
but in the daylight fie looked absolutely ghastly, 
and Morgan fl!h that no time was to be lost in 
summoning Hhnry, under pretence of purchasing 
a gallon of wine. 

Her master had called her back to forbid her 
buying wine while there was so much in the house ; 
but she was gone beyond the reach of his feeble 
"voice, 'and the other peysons who werp in the 
room wereJbr the wine being bought. Dr. Say, 
an apothecary who passech very well for a phy- 
skian’in this neighbourhood, declared that home- 
made raisin wine was by no means likely to agree 
witl] **he patient, j or support bis strengtli ; and 
Peek, the soh-in-law, ^minded the old gentleman 
that the ooi^of the wine wobld come out of his 
estate, as it was little likely that he would iive to 
pay the bill. 

You yoursulf said,*' uUer^ the old man in 
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the intervals of liis pan^inpfs, “ you said, only last 
week, ll)at few drink foreipi wine that sjie^d less 
tlftin tlicir six hundred a-year. I don’t spend six 
hundred a-year; and Jane’s raisin wine might 
serve my turh.” 

“ Tliat was in talking about the ta^^es, — the 
tax SSiat doubles the cost *of \^’ine. • I*don’t see 
why people of tliree hundred a-'^ear should not 
drink as much as thftse that spend' Six, if the cost 
of wine was but half what it is ; ^bpeciaily ifthey 
be sick and dying. — And a fine thing it would be 
for the wine trade, seeing that there are many 
more ]:>eoplc who sjiend three |iA»ndred a-year than 
six. So both the makers ^nd the drinkers have 
reason to be vexed that for every gallon of wine 
that pught to cost five shillifigs, they have to pay 
ten.” 

“ Now, Mr. Peek, do not mak« my father dis- 
contented with his wine before he tastes it,'* said 
Jane, observing the shade that came over the.old 
man’s face at Uie mention of the price. 

“ O, that need ilot be. lie must have Tiad 
wine for to-night, yourknow, if he had be«n well, 
and brandy into the bargain, if Jerj^y Hill and 
his brother had been %Iive. — But, sir, if ^^^tiu'find 
fault with the wine-duty, what would you^hav^ 'I 
There is no help for it but an income tax, and 
you don*t like that, you tell me. — Dear nte, Dr. 
Say, look how, white he tu|ns, and how his feeth 
chatter. He is failkig very fast, poor soul !*’ 

“ Confound the income tax I Tlie very talk 
of it lias been the death of me,” Mr. Farrer had 
6tm strengtii to say. 

R 3 
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“ Mr. Peek, I wish you, would leave off talking 
about cufih things,'* said Jane. Do not you 
see that my fatlier cannot bear it ?” 

Why'i dear me, Jane, do^’t you know that 
there i? nothing h% is so fond of talking about as 
that that he and I know inost about ? Why. he 
is never 'tired of^askmg me about what 1 weet 
with in the waw of my business 1” 

“ Well ! t^him stories to amuse him, if you 
like -; buj^ don’t ‘threaten him with the income tax 
any more.*’ 

“ With all my heart. ^]le shall carry none but 
pleasant ideas to J^^s gfave for me. — Isay, sir, 
L should think you ^jinust sell a good many 
more candles since the duty came off, don’t you ? 
— Ah ! 1 find the* difference in some the 
poorer houses fcgo into. A halfpenny a pound 
on tallow candles was a tax ” 

“ That prevented many a patient of mine from 
beigg properly nursed,’* Setid Dr. Say. “ When 
people are just so poor as not to afford much 
caTidlelight, such a tax as tliAt dooms many sick 
to toss<about in the daik^ frightened at tl^eir own 
fancier, when a light, to show things as they are, 
wot:l(J;have composed their) to sleep. That was a 
bjd tax : the riclf using few tallow candles.” 

“ If that be bad, the others were worse ; — that 
on cottages with less than seven windows ! Lord ! 
I shall never forget vuliat work used to have 
and to hear of about *1that Uix. He must have 
been a perverse genius that thought of thsj^ tax, 
and deserved to he put into a cottage of two wi|ir 
dovvs himself.— ©0 you hear, Mr. Farrer> that is 
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over and gone ; and I ^suppose you used to pay 
a tax upon Morgan tlmt you are not aijk^^d for 
ncfW?'* 

Mr. Farrer now proved liimself stiJl able to 
laugh, while l\e tol2l how he ne^er paid a %thing 
for Morgan before the •tax on female# servants 
had l^een repealed. Morg&n believad herself to 
be the fiftieth cousin of the famij^ ; and on the 
days when the tax-gatherer was expected, Farrer 
always contrived that Morgan should be seated 
at some employment found for her in the parlour, 
and called a relation the family. Jane now 
understood for the first time vjhy her father was 
upon occasion so strangely^peremptory about, the 
sofa cover being patched, or his shirts mended, by 
no on^p but Morgan, and nowhere but in tlie parlour. 
The repeal of these three assessed taxes, and of a 
fourth, — on carts and waggons,^— w#is acknow- 
ledged to be an improvement on old management, 
however grievous might be the actual burdens, 
and the great f|ne now in prospect. 

In pursuance oP his plan to give Mr. Farfer 
none but pleasant ideas to carry to the^ grave, * 
Peek proceeded to observe on the capability of 
the country to bear n^uch heavier burden*^ tjian 
formerly. Arkwright alone ad provided the 
means of paying a large amount#of taxes, by en- 
dowing the country with the vast resource^of the 
cotton manufacture. # 

“And what* came of "it allP’i muttered Mr. 
Farr^, “ There is Arkwright in his grave, just 
like any btUer man."* 
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“ That’s very true ; ar^d just as if he had had 
no mqye thaji his three hundred a- year all his 
days, it was a noble thing that he did* — 

the enabling the country to bear up in such times 
as we live in. For my part, 1 thinti the minister 
may very fairly ask for .more money when such 
a piece of gQod luck 1ms befallen us as our cotton 
manufacture turn§ out to be. I’m not so much 
against the since thereds this way of paying 
for jt.” 

“ Yoif forget we are in debt, Peek. ‘ Duty 
first, and pleasure afterwards,’ I say. * Charity 
begins at home,* say I.«- T^ay the debt first, and 
then go to war, if^ou must.” 

Some other improvements will turn up, lime 
enough to pay the (V.‘bt, I dare say. When the 
war is done, the minister has only to find some- 
body, like ^Arlj^wright, that will make a grand 
invention, and then lie^ can pay off’ the debt at 
his leisure.” 

No, never,” cried Farrer, in ^ stronger voice 
than Jane thought he could now exert. “ You 
.will see^ Arkwright in the »ext world before you 
see his like in this, I knew Arkwrigld. And 
as 4>J^he Vlebt, — how is that ever to be paid ? 
The c(4Mntry is riMed, and God knows what will 
become of my Ijjttie savings !’* 

An^ the old man wept as if he li^d already 
lost ills all. It was always a melancholy fact to 
him that Arkw/ight, v^hom he hacf been wont to 
consider the happiest of men, had been obliged to 
go away from his wealth ; — to die like other men. 
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Peek attempted to coiiVfort him, regardless of 
frowning looks of Dr. Say, and oP !/ane’s 
hints to hold liis tongue. , 

“ Why, all, that 'A requires to be taken care of 
will goto Jane, f suppose, though some of* your 
thing^s would be more suit^iSle to my ^ife than 
to any single woman. That is a nice mattress ; 
and indeed the bedding aItogctli‘^r is just what 
would suit our brown chamber, as 1 was saying 
to my wife. But I suppose Jane is to have" all 
that sort of thing ?’* 

“Mr. Peek, you wili cither go away or leave 
off talking in that manner,” ^Mi\ Jane, moving 
away the empty tankard from which he had drunk 
liis morning ale. 

“ Mr. Farrer will enjoy niany a good night in 
that very bed, when we have subdued the little 
obstruction that affects the breathAig,'*’ observed 
Dr. Say, soothingly. 

“ We all know better than that,” said Pe^k, 
with an ostentatious^ sigh. “ It is hard to leaye 
what it costs such a world of pains to get. Pve 
beard say, Mr." Farrer, how proud you 
were when you got a watch, as a }*nung man. 
That’s it, I suppose, o/er thechimney-piece’\ dnd 
a deal of silver there must m in it, from tibe 
weight. I suppose this falls to Jd*ne too ? It will 
go on, tick, tick, just the same as ever.” ^ ^ 
Mr. Farrer forgot his plain while he watched 
Peek’s method of 'handling the did watch, and 
followsed his speculations about the disposal of 
his property, ^ , 

“ And da you think that singmg-bird will miss 
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you T' asked Peek, nocKiing to the siskin in its 
cagef J “ I *iiave lieard of birds tliat have })ived, 
as they dogs do, from the day of their master's 
death. But my cliildren wo^ld sqpn teach your 
TedcJy a merry ditty, and cure him of moping.” 

“ Jad^e, don’t let %ny body but Morgan move 
that bird out of the house : do you hear said 
Farrer. 

“ It is nobody’s bird but your’s, father. No- 
body slfcill touch it.” And Jane set Teddy sing- 
ing, in hopes of stopping, Peek’s speculations. 

.“•And there’s the old punch-bowl,” continued 
the son-in-law, im soon as there was again si- 
lence. “ That will ke yours of course, Jane?” 

“ O, our good friend will make punch many a 
time yet out of tliatbowl, when we shall h&ve set 
up his appetite,” declared Dr. Say. 

“ No, ifo. Doctor. He will never make punch 
again in this world.” * 

•Tliere was a pause after this positive declara- 
tion, which was broken by' farrtr saying to his 
daughter, 

“ You don’t say anything against ct. You 
don’t 'think you had rather not have the things.” 

Vsfne replied in a manner wliich showed great 
oonflict and agotiy of mind. She should feel like 
a child, if herTather must leave' lier^. She had 
ne^ef lived witho,ut him. She did not know that 
she could conduct hefcelf and her affairs without 
him. She wJs in a terror *when she thought of 
it, and her mind was full of reproach 

“ Ah ! you^ll^be marrying, next thing, and all 
my things will be going nobody knows where, 
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But as for reproacliingi yourself, — no need of 
that, so far, for you have been a goC)d daughter 
to 

Jane declared tj^at she had no thoughts of 
marrying, 

“ Come, Doctor, whichk, way are you* going ? 
Will you walk witli mef* said J^eek* whose ap- 
prehensions about the final dest^ation of the 
property were roused by llie sentimcfital regards 
which Dr. Say began to cast upoh JanQ, when 
the conversation took this turn. Dr. Say was in 
no hurry ; could not thuik of leaving his patipnt ; 
would stay to see the eO'edt of the wine, — and so 
forth. The old man stretched his feeble hand 
towards the doctor’s skirt, and begged him to 
rcmaiii. — One reason of his vfish was that he felt 
as if he should not die whilst his doctor was by 
his side ; and another was that he wislied for the 
presence of a stranger wliile Henry was with 
him, and Henry was n6w coming up stairs. 

“ They say il am going, Harry ; and now 
peril aps you will be* sorry that you did not cib 
all that Jt bade you.” 

“ I alwavs have been sorry, father, tjiat I could 
not.” 

“ I should like to know, Doctor, liovf on|i 
should manage'one’s sons now-a'^days. Here’s 
Harry won’t follow my business for all I Camay ; 
and Mike is heaving the jphop to take carS of 
itself, while I am laid fast in this way. He was 
to havg been back three days ago ; and not a word 
have we heard of him, and don’t know where to 
send to him. One must look to bne^s daughters, 
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after all — though my fatter never liad to say that 
of I was in the very middle of counting 

our stock of short moulds when I was called up 
stairs to see him die. — AYell, Jienrjr ; I have left 
you rK,)thing, I give you notice.” 

“ Ind'^ed, father, I ||i:n able to earn what I 
want; and haye to thank you for this. You 
have given m^ already more than the wealth of 
the world ; asnd I shall nev6r forget it.” 

^ I djpn^t veiy well know what you mean ; but 
I can fancy about ^the not forgetting. I saw a 
moon over the church tli(jre ” 

The old man^vvas Evidently wandering after 
some idea of what hg^had observed on the night 
after Ins father’s death, and many nights since ; 
and with this he mined up some Strange an?^ieties 
about the neglect of the shop this day. Within 
a few mini^tes^iPeek was gone to be a Job’s com- 
forter to his dawdling wife, assuring her that she 
could not, by any exertion, arrive in Budge Row 
in time to see her father alive; Jkme was trying 
t6 pacify the old man by attending behind the 
counto?: ; while Dr. Say and Henry remapped with 
the pdtient. Henry did npt choose to be alone 
vvifth^bim, lest any fit of generosity should seize 
his tkiher, and cause dissension among the more 
dutiful of the chilijlren. 

A/ew more hours were spent in i}ie restless, 
fruhless, dijsheartening cares y^hicli form the 
greatest part af the humili^ttion of the sick-room : 
the ^hutting out the light that is irksome, and 
then res^ring it , because the darkness is oppres- 
sive; tte prepitring food which .is not to be 
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tasted, and offering drinlt which cannot be swal- 
lowed ; the clianging the posture perpijt^ally, 
because each is more uneasy than the ]ast. A 
few hours of this, ai^d of mutterings about Jerry 
Hill and his brother, which indicated that tome 
idea of llie day and its cirjjumstances ujis pre- 
sent to the dying man, — a few lu)urs*of extraor,- 
dinary self-restraint to Jane, ai^l anxiety to 
Morgan, and all was 6ver. 

Patience came five minutes too She 

found tlie sho])-boy standing with eyes and mouth 
wide, instead of attendUig to a customer. .He 
could only relate tliat Morgan .had just shown 
herself at the inside door, booking very grave, 
and that Miss Farrer had turned very white, and 
gone up stairs; so that he w^s sure his master 
was dead. The customer w'as oflicious in helping 
to half-close the shutters, and so obliging as to 
go elsewhere for what he ^wanted, spreading as 
he went the news of the death of the rich old 
fellow, Farrer tlK grocer. 

Where was Michael ? This was a question 
asked m^ny times hefbr^ night-fall by ofie or 
other of the household. None could answer it ; 
not even she who kneiv most about Mich^efs 
proceedings, and to whom Morgan condescefided 
to go in person* in search of infoAnation. The 
young woman was as much at a loss as^any 
body, and so ^^jLtremely jneasy that Morgan 
found in her heart to pity her. 

Wh^e was Michael ? This was the question 
that returned upon Jane’s mind and ^ heart in the 
dead stillness of the night, wher),%y her own 

F 
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desire, slie was sittinp^ uj' alone beside lier father’s 
corpse.' She would not hear of Henry’s stayyi^, 
and forbade Morgan’s remaining beyond the 
usual early hours of the lious^^ 

Shh turned the, watch with its hico to the wall, 
when slip, had wound it up; for she did not wish 
to know when mednight and the new year came. 
It was a gustyr night, and she hoped not to hear 
the church-ciock strike. K?he heard instead the 
voices cf the jiarty assembled in the house that 
day twelvemonth, — the little party of friends 
whose ho]>es of wealth depended individually on 
the chance of sir.viving the rest. ^Vdiat would 
she not now give to be set back to that time ! 
The intervening year had disclosed to her some- 
thing that she did not fully know before, — that 
she was being devoured by the 'growing passion 
of avarice. She had felt joy at the death of 
.Jerry Hill’s brother, though the time had been 
when the hare idea of his death weighed upon 
Ijer heart for days ! She htyl been unable to tell 
hei*^ father that she did not wisli for wdiat he had 
to leave. And now, — what did she desire to 
hear 'about Michael? If he had formed bad 
co^iiu’exions, — if he was pkying a desperate game 
with smugglers, — if he should now marry the 
mother of his"* children, and thus distribute by 
whj9iesale the wgalth his father ha^l saved, and 
squander the large Annuity which had fallen to 
Inm as to her, i’rom their being the sole survivors 
of the lot of lives, — what, in such a risk, would 
be the best ^\ie>vs she could hear of Michael? 
She started from her seat in horror as soon as 
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she became conscious she had entertained 
llu^ question. She uncovered the face •cH* the 
corj)se. Slie had never before seen thos^i restless 
features iiiim^yeablti, — not even in sleej). Tiie 
eyes had never before refused to look upoif her, 
the lij)s to answer to her. J[f lie no lonj^er cared 
for lier, wlio should care ? Tin? feelfng of deso- 
lation came over lier strongly ; ^nd when luir 
heart bounded for an instant at ti!e thought of 
lier wealtli, and then sank, as a vivid pictiye cStine 
before lier of Michael struggling and sinking in 
this night’s stormy sea, •she was completely over- 
})ovvered. The light svvafn before her eyes, the 
corpse seemed to rise u})>»iii the bed; the gust 
that swept along the narrow street, and the clat- 
ter oWiad against the windov^ at the instant, ter- 
rified her unaccountably. Something grasped her 
tight round the throat ; somethitig •fiulled her 
clothe*8 behind ; sometliing looked down from the 
top of tlie bed. Sliriefcs woke Morgan from the 
sleep which hall just overtaken her, and brought 
her down in the dark, stumbling against the shiver- 
ing slioj)-boy, who hatl,come out upon the stairs 
because he dared not stay in his own yoom. 

At the sight of Morgan, standing half di^sfted 
at the door, Jane became instantly quiet.* She 
sank into a chJir, while Morgan “walked straight 
to the bed ; her first idea being that the oli^ man 
was not dead, #igd that sorrte movement of his*had 
terrified her mistress. When sire saw that all 
was siiil, she turned to Jane with an anxious look 
of inquiry. 

F 2 
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“ Morgan, Michael isTdead ; I think he is. I 
kille(?»Lim 1 am sure I did !” 

“ No,, Miss Jane ; there is some difference be- 
tween wishing a man dead aJ 2 )d kiijing him 

“ Jdow do yoUj^know ? Wlio told you about 
it?’V asked Jane, with cnaltering teeth. 

“ There fs a light in your eyes, and a heat on 
your cheeks, Uiat told me long ago more than 
you knew yourself. I have seen you grow a 
child again, my dear, wlien every body got to 
regard you as a staid woman.’’ 

“.No, no ; I wish 1 was — I wish I was a child 
again.” 

“ Why, my dear, 'What can be more childish 
th^n grasping at what you cannot use, and giving 
up all that is precious for the sake of what } ou 
grow less and less able to enjoy 

God knows I have nothing left that is pre- 
cious,’* murmured Jans, sinking into tears. 

“ Yes, you have. Even they that did you the 
’crudest harm, — that turned you*j heart in upon 
itself for their own selfish ends, could not take 
from you all that is predious, as long ^ as God 
makek meij into families. My dear, if you see 
iiotli^g to make you forget your gold in what I 
Bsw fiiis morning, you deserve nothing better 
than gold, and' 1 shall consider “you given over 
entird»y. If you do not despise your money in 
com^parison with youf. brother Henry and his 
lady, it is a pity you are theit sister.” 

“His lady! What lady?” 

“ His wife, ma’am ; I saw her this morning. 
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A pretty lady she is, — «o youn^, and sjffeaking 
Eii^lish that I cotdd hardly make out vvil^tJnttho 
help of her briglit face. And there was’ her fa 
ther too, who coi^ld not speak to rrfe at all, 
though he talked fast enough with his daughter. 
And Mr. Henry was very busy with his books 
and [)apers, in a corner of tlic joont where they 
have hung up a curtain, that may be, in a 
manner, by himself * for they ha'ie not over- 
much room. You will see no gold g^ng 
there ; but ’’ 

“ But why ? I i^m his sister, and he never 

look me there ; and 

“ You were too rich, AJiss Jane, not to want 
more money ; so they waited till you could not 
tax them with interfering w i»?li your dues. If you 
had asked, J'lr. 41cnry would luive told you every 
thing. As it is, he will bring iis wife to-mor- 
row, and you will be all* the better friends for 
tiiere being no talk of dividing money between 
you.” 

Ah I Morgan,'* said Jane, becoming cahn 
in proportion as she ^was humbled, “ y<t)U will* 
leave me and go to them ; you will leave me to 
such service as gold c,iin buy !'* 

“ Never, my dear. You must have soifle ope 
to put you in ‘mind what great •tilings you can 
do, and wliat great things you have done &r one 
whom not even, you could anake hapjiy, after*alL” 
And she cast a soixowful look upon the corjise. 
“ Y(iu will want some one to hush you and 
bring you round again when you take such fits 
as you have had to-night ; and tliis one of to- 
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night \?ill not be the lasf'., my dear, if you keep 
your ^mind 'and conscience on tlie rack ab^ut 
money.' ^You will want somebody to help you to 
be thankful if Providence should ^be graciously 
pleast-d to lessen your wealth. And if the worst 
comes to the worst, niy ffear, you will want some- 
body to covfer yo^r sin before the world, and to 
v^tch privately* for any fair moment for soften- 
ing your heurt. So 1 shall stay by you, and 
ahv'uys ^naintain what a noble and tender heart 
you once had, up to this very midnight, Miss 
Jane,” « 

For the next hour, — While her fiithcr’s remains 
lay at hand, and slie v^as hearing of Henry, and 
meditating on his story, — Jane felt some of the 
disgust at mere wealth, as an object, that istoften 
expressed, but which was a new feeling to her* 
Her mind gradually became confused while con- 
templating the uncertainty and emptiness of the 
life that lay before her ; ahd slie dropped asleep 
in her father’s chair, giving her ofcl friend oppor- 
tunity at last to shed the rhany tears she had 
‘repressed under the appearance of sternness, 
when to stern was the truest kindness. She 
Rftet^rds preserved a much more distinct re- 
cq}i,<jcfion than Jane ‘of the conversation of the 
night. ' ‘ 

€ 
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Chapter IV, 

GOSSIPING AUTHORSHIP. 

The only article of his falh«r*s j^roperty that 
Henry coveted was the bird, winch Peek ligtfl 
rightly supposed was* to he Jane’s.'* Henry be- 
lieved that Teddy had originally" been admtfted 
into the household for his sake, so expressly 
had it been given inta his boyish charge but 
he would not now ask fbr it Uic more for this. 
He would not have allowed his wife to pick up a 
pin from any floor of that house, or have stop- 
j)ed a cough, unasked, witli* a morsel of candy 
from the window. But there was one who re- 
membered liow he had begged candy for the bird, 
in oldfdays, and helped it to sing, and been mind- 
ful of its wants wlieh every one else was too 
busy to attendee tliem. There was one who not 
only remembered this, (for Jane had quite as good 
a memory,) but acted \ipon the suggestion* Mor-* 
gan made bold to carry the bird to Mr. Henry’s 
lodgings, with his sister’s love, and inoi^ctAer 
with an ample supply of seeds, and a choice’bit wf 
candy to pfck ht. • 

There was it amusing itself, now gently* twit- 
tering, and n9\H pouring Jut its song, as one of 
the short days of Winter closed in, and the little 
party, in Henry’s lodgings prepared for their 
evening labours. These three, — H,enry, his wife, 
and his father-in-law, — were at no'leisure to loll 
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by tlie fireside and talkfof war and revolution; 
or to^)%ss from gaiety to gaiety, shaking th^eir 
heads the while, about the mine of treason winch 
was about to be sprung ben^^ath their feet, the 
perversity of the people, and the approacliing 
downfall' of monarciiy. ffhey were neither trea- 
sonable lior ‘perverse, nor desirous of overthrow- 
in,g the monarijhy ; but they resembled the peo- 
ple in so farns it was necessary for them to work 
in ^s-rder^to livel'^These long winter evenings were 
favourable to their objects ; and now Marie 
lighted the lamp, brought, out jiapev and ink, and 
applied herself tc^ her fask, while her father and 
her husband sat dowij together to compose that 
which she should afterwards transcribe. Henry’s 
literary occupation uPUs not ynertily classical proof- 
correcting ; though this was his principal resource 
for bread, fHe wus the larg^sty-^almost the sole 
contributor to a very popular publication, vVliicli, 
by its talent, and, yet nioVe, its plain speaking, 
gave great annoyance to certain cf the ministry, 
niuch satisfaction to the opposition, and to a 
large proportion of the, Reading population of 
London. ^Henry would have acknowledged to 
aiUthe warld, if he coukl, that the work owed 
ngmcWf its value and attraction to the assistance 
of his father-irv law, who had liv6d long enough 
in Ei^gland to understand a great ‘deal of its 
donlestio as weH as foreign pqlkical interests, 
and brought to his task a Isfrge share of know** 
ledge and wisdom from his observation of the 
aftairs of the continent, and his experience of 
their vicissitude. M, Yerhlimc was one of the 
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earliest emigrants to tbis country, whither he 
caijje intending to deposit his daughter, aiid re- 
turn to be useful ; but the march of ev^ehts was 
too rapid. Modera^ie men had lost their influence, 
and ran but too much risk of losing their l:«ads, 
and he stayed to be useftil jiere till his ‘country 
sliould stretch forth her arms again to welcome 
suchmen as lie. HenryFarrer had bj^come attacb^4 
to his daughter while 'she was residi?ig with the 
Stephenses ; and as there seemed t*o M. 
a strong probability that the children of two very 
rich fathers would noU long remain very f»por, 
he countenanced their eaVly m.arriage, resolving 
to work to the utmost in thei^, service till he should 
be able to recover some of Marie’s intended 
dowerj * ^ 

Marie was vviriting out an article from her 
husband’s short-hand, — an act to whiih she had 
becom’e so accustomed that it did not interfere 
with her attention to vi^hat was going bH at the 
other end of th® table, or prevent her interposing 
an occasional remark. 

“ And are the Mexican cocks benefited V' 
she asked, in allusion to something ,they wfero 
talking about. “ Do llie cock-fighters %ip 
their sport on account of this tax V* * , 

The sport is much checked, my clear. The 
government’ gets only about 45,000 dollars :>year 
by this tax, m tjiat there oannot be much edfek- 
fighting.** 

“ ^Yell, then, I wish you would put in your 
advice for a very heavy tax on guillotining. 
Where is there so barbarous a sport 
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“ You are for puttin^ta moral power into tije 
hanck government, Marie, — a power of con- 
trolling the people’s pursuits and tastes. Is such 
a power a good ?” 

Js it not ? Cock-fighting ma*y be checked ; 
therefore may the drirfking of spirits, and the 
playing 'wirti dige. And no one thinks worse 
ll^an you of and gaming. 1 am just copying 
what you say about gin.’* * 

B<lt the sAmc power may tempt the people to 
game in lotteries, and drive them to engage in 
smuggling ; and tyrannise over them in many 
ways. When tav^s are^raised upon what men eat 
and drink and use, there may he, and there 
akvays is, a great inconsistency in the moral lec- 
tures that they practically give the people. , Tiiey 
say, for instance, — * You must not use hair- 
powder orfcoro ; but come and try your luck for 
a 30,000t prize.’ ‘ ICyou wish for tobacc'o, you 
must smuggle it : but we fnust make you pay for 
keeping yourself clean with 80 »p, and putting 
salt into your children’s food, and trying to let 
light and air enough injtif your liouse /or them 
to livp by./ ” 

^yWell, but this would-be abusing their power. 
pouM they not do like the Mexican people~tax 
bad sports-— tafx luxuries * 

♦*c\nd who is to decide what sports are bad, 
and' what articles are luxuries ? Jftthere is nobody 
to contend that cock-fightfhg and bull-baiting 
are virtuous sports, there are many opinions on 
fox-hunting, and snipe^shooting, and country 
fairs, and village dances. And as for luxuries,— 
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wliere i? the line which separates them from ne- 
cesiBarics 

“ Ah ! oiir washerwoman looked very earnest 
indeed when .she s'aid, ‘ I must have my little 
dish of tea — I am fit for nothing without.’ 'And 
I suppose our landlord says-:the same of liis port- 
wine ; and certainly every nobleman thinks lie 
must liave mcn-serv^nts and hotses and car- 
riages.” 

“ I do not see, for my part, how government 
lias any more business to decide upon what arti- 
cles must be made deaY to the people, than an 
emperor has to settle how his subjects shall fasten 
their shoes.” 

“ Well, but what are they to tax 

“ I\o])erty. Ail that government has a right 
to do in taxation, is to raise what money is ne- 
cessary ; and its main duty is lb d6 it in the 
fjiirest proportion possijile.*' It has nothing to do 
with how people spend llie rest of their money, 
and has no bus%css4o alter the prices of thingii, 
for the sake of exercising a moral power, or any 
power.”* 

“ Perhaps the meddling would be saved by the 
government taking thfe articles of luxury tj^m- 
selves, instead of taking money upon them. Buft 
they would ^ need large warehouses for all the 
strange things that would be gathered in ^nd 
they must tunY me^chantsi I wonder whether 
that plan has ever been tried?” 

“ Ves, in China, Tlic Sun of the Celestial 
Empire look his taxes in kind, — chiefly in food,” 

“ And so became a greiit rice-merchant.** 
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“ And agriculture was improved to a prodi- 
gioui tihgrefe.*’ ^ 

“ Irajjroved ! then I suppose there would be a 
great increase of whatever go A things your go- 
vernwient might choose to levy T* 

Up'to a certain poilit, taxation of every kind 
acts as a stftnulits. But that point is easily and 
jiS.ually passed/* Tlie necessity of answering the 
calls of the f.tate rouses men’s industry and in- 
v^doiv; and if the taxation continue moderate, 
tiie people may be gainers, on the whole, by 
the stimulus. But if the Jl^urden grows heavier as 
men’s exertions iacreas^’, they not only lose heart, 
but that which should produce future wealth goes 
to* be consumed without profit ; and the means of 
further improvcmen\ are taken away,*’ i 
** All 1 how often,*' exclaimed M. Verblanc, 
have the la)4e rulers of France been told that 
taxation takes from ^he people, not oiAy the 
wealth which is brought in'tothe treasury, and the 
cost of collecting it, but all the iffilues of whidi 
it obstructs the creation ! flow often were they 
exhorted to look at HolVnlcl, and take warning I*’ 
“ Tilery is a case apropos to what we are writ- 
in^y Down with it! What country could 
Qomj5are itself with Holland, when Holland was 
the empress of isommerce, and the’nursing mother 
of vwialth ? What befell her? Her industry 
siaiaened, her traffic Reclined, heR*\vealth wasted, 
and she knew,* at length, the^curse of pauperism. 
Why? Her own committees of investigation 
have declared Bi at this change is owing to the 
devouring taxation, which, notconlent with appro- 
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priating lK?r revenue, ne%t began lo absorb licr 
cajiitaL First, the creation of values ^^as l^ffted ; 
then it was encroached upon ; and from,tfiat d<iy 
has Holland b^en sHding from her pre-eminence. 
From the very nature of the decline, it mus'J^pro- 
ceed with accelerated speed, if it be njt vigor- 
ously checked; so that Holland se'bms all too 
likely to forfeit her place among rtie nations.’ 
Will that do, Marie p'* 

“ O yes ; but you must give* two at tlfil^c 
more examples. At least, when I wrote themes 
at school, 1 was bidden 4,0 give always three, ex- 
amples.” 

“ With all my heart. Jt would be but too 
easy to find three times three. AVhat next, sif? 
Spain#?’* 

Spain, if you will. But one need go no 
farther than Marie’s own unh^pp^ country. 
Woul 3 her king have b»en murdered, — would 
the people have defiled their emancipation with 
atrocities, if th^ had not been sunk in poverty, 
and steeped in injuries, by a devouring taxation ? 
That taxation might, F wrily believe, have? been ’ 
bSrne, as to its amount ; but that apjount was 
taken, not at all from the rich and nobK ^ut 
wholly from the industrious. The rich and iTobl* 
spent their rev^ue as much as if •they had been 
duly taxed ; while the industrious paid, firsi^their 
income, and them their capjtal, till the labourers, 
whose hire was thus kept back fronrthem, rose up 
against the rich, and scattered them to the winds 
ofdieaven* The oppressors are Removed ; but 
thSre is no recovery of the substance which they 

o 
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wasted. The impoverished may now come forth, 
and rafee their cry of famine before the facer of 
heaven, but the food that was taken from them 
there is none to restore.” 

“ So much for poor ^ France !’’ said Henry, 
writing rapi|ily. “ Now for Spain.” 

“ Take but one Spanish tax, — take but the 
:^cavala, and^you have i^ufficient reason why, 
wjtli her primp soil, her wealth of metals, her 
cmohi^ whither to send her superfluous con- 
sumers, Spain is wretched in her poverty. The 
alcavala (the mon strong Jier centage on all arti- 
cles, raw or mariTi factored, as often as they are 
sold) must encroach 'more and more largely on 
the capital which is jhe material of wealth. Under 
the alcavala, Spain could not but be ruined*.” 

“ Except in those provinces where there was no 
alcavala — Catalonia and Valencia. They, bore 
up long after all others* had sunk. There, Marie ! 
There are your three examples.^ Wc have no 
rpom for the many more that# rise up.” 

“ Not for England ?” ^ 

“ England ! You do iTot think England On the 
ros^d to min, my dear ? You do not yet under- 
8tan<)^ngland's resources.*'* 

' Perhaps not. But you me of eight 
htjndred bankruptcies within the dast seven 
nrtfoiiitns. Have you 50 practice of taxing your 
cfapital 

** We have a few taxes, — bad taxes, — which 
are paid out of capital, — as my sister Ja,n% M^ill 
teflyou. She 'knows something now of how le- 
gacies are reduced by the duties government de* 
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mauds. Il is a bad pradticc to lessen pro})erty in 
act of transference. Such taxts c«if5uine 
capita], and obstruct its circulation. But \ve have 
not many such. I« one sense or another, to be 
sure, every tax may be. proved to come l^ut of 
ca])ita], more or less; bu^ almobt all ^urs arc 
paid out of our revenue : and .so wfll Ge almost 
any that can be proposed, provkkd the amom^t 
be not increased. Willi tiie reven«e that l^lng- 
land has, and the ambition that hSr peopU-««tl!r- 
tain not to sink in society, exertion will be made 
to keep her capital enUre, as lonjY as there any 
reasonable bojie of success. #We sliall invent, 
and improve, and save, to •a vast extent, before 
we let our cajiital be sacrificed.” 

“ Jn the case of your projTcrty tax V* 

“ Why not?* The purpose of a property tax 
would be to take from us, not more Ltit less than 
we pay already ; less b> ibe cost of collection 
which would be saved! If our revenue now pays 
the greater sufli, it would tlien well serve for the 
lesser ; and all the better from taxation being 
then equalized the* rich man thus diverting ^ 
portion of his unproductive expendityre, — to the 
great relief of the inckistrious capitalist wlio tiovv 
pays much more than his due share. 0, ft myst 
be a hugc^ prifperty tax indeed that would trench 
upon our capital ! Why, my dear, we mi^it pay 
off our great niUional debljof nearly 300,0001^)00/. 
next year, without' using our capital for the pur- 
posts.” 

“ Then I think you had better ^lo it before your 

Q 2 
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great debt gets any larger. Do you think it will 
go on growing ?” v 

“ Our, ministry and parliament seem deter- 
mined that it shall. Meantime, vv^ are playing 
with a Sinking Fund, and making nelieve to pay 
off, while, we arc only slipping the Dead Weight 
round and round our necks, and feeling it grow 
ii:;^;avier at every turn.’’ 

“ 1 think this is cliild’s play but too much like 
our poor French administrations that have beg- 
gared a nation,” observed M. Verblanc. “ Get 
rid of your debt, you wise English ; let a French- 
man advise you. ''If indeed you can pay off your 
300,000,000/. without impairing your capital, do 
it quickly.” ^ 

” We arc at war,” said Henry, desponding ly ; 
“ and, what is worse, the debt is declared to be 
popular.” , 

Tlie time will come when a burdened peace 
will find you tired of your debt.” 

Or rather our children. .Even then I would 
advise an immediate exertion to pay it off, — yee, 
even if it should amount to twice three hundred 
millions.” o 

l^x' hundred millions { Was ever such a 
d«>bt heard of! What must your future rulers be 
if j^liey thus devise the ruin of your fine. country !” 

they exceed that sum again, I would still 
struggle to pay it,” p^TOsted Henty. “To be 
sure, one can hardly conceive of a debt of more 
than 600,000,000/. ; beft one can still less con- 
ceive of a natiGig being willing tq pay the annual 
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interest upon it. Let us see ! . I daiii? say 
n^rly thirty millions*.’" 

“ Ail ! that interest is the great grie^^ance. If 
the debt fillovved to accumulate, your nation 
may be subjected, within half a century/rom lliis 
time, to a permanent cjuft-ge of iiy.er«&t which 
would of itself have suihced tb^pay for all the 
wars from liie tinier the debt beggn. Yes,fWs 
annual raising of interest is the gncvancej^^^he 
transferrin gftueh enormous sums fiom tluTpockets 
of some classes of men into hands where it would 
never naturally find it:i way. A"our min’isters 
may say what they will about Tlie debt being no 
actual loss to the country, *since the whole trans- 
action passes within the coimtry ; — tliis does not 
lessen the burden to those who have to ])ay over 
their earnings to the national ^creditor, whose 
capikil lias been blown away in gun[)owder at 
sea, and buried with tTie dead bodies of their 
countrymen i^^iroad.” 

Besides,’’ suggested Marie, “ if there isiiio 
mischief jn carrying on the debt Jbecause th^j 
transaction passes within the country, there could 
be no harm in paying it off, since that traus^ftion 
would also be only a transference.’* 

“ Very tru«. If all were assessed to pay ‘off 
the publuJ creditor, there would Tjc no toUl loss. 
And as for tl^e^real evils, -y-the diversion oi*capi- 

* Lest there should be any man, woman, or cliild in 
Engiand, who requires to be reminded of the fact, we 
mentiQU that our national debt amounts at i>reseiit to 
ao0,00a,000/., and that the annual iAteresfc upon it is 
5ia,000,000/. 
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tal from its natural channels, and the oppression 
of industry, — the remedy of these would so 
inestimable a relief, that in a IHtle while the par- 
ties who paid the largest share wotild wonder at 
their own ease, and at the long delay of the nation 
in shaking cfl' its burde'is.’* 

“ Like the heir who has resolution to sell a 
of his iportgaged estate in order to disen- 
cumher^the remainder. But who are they that 
would pay the largest share V 

The richest, of cours^. All must contribute 
something. Even the labourer would willingly 
spare a portion o^ his earnings for the sake of 
ha-ying liis earnings to himself for ever after. But 
by the aristocracy was this debt proposed; for 
their sakes was it incurred ; by them is it accu- 
mulated ; while it is certain that the buVden is very 
far from being duly borne by them. vFrom them, 
therefore, should the liquidation chiefly proceed.*' 
“ But did not you say that paiiirment claps its 
hands at every proposal to buTden posterity ?" 

, . Y^s : hilt what kind^ cf a parliament ? If 
Mr. Grey should ever obtain his great object, — 
if tl^re isliould ever be a parliament through which 
the p^'^ple may speak, and if the people should 
th^n declare themselves content to go on bearing 
the bufden that the aristocracy of this Hay is im- 
posing upon them, why let the peojile have their 
Way ; and I, for one, slfall wislf them joy of their 
patience. But if, when tlie people can protest, 
and make Their protests heard, they call foi; such 
an assessment ai shall include all, but fall heaviest . 
on those through whom the debt was incurred. 
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tliev will do tliat which is not only- just^iai^hc 
abstract, but (like all that is essentially just) that 
which is most easy, *most prudent, and must prove 
most fortunate!” 

“ So you venture to v'rite that down* as you 
speak it/’ said Marie. “|\^ill you >et tlie word 

easy’ stand 

“ Yes ; because it is^sed as a compgirative tenTfr 
Almost any plan would be more easy th^japiii6.v.#- 
taining this burden from year to year. A tem- 
porary inconvenience o^/ly would be the result of 
getting rid of it. 1 quedtion whether any one 
person would be ruined ; apd of the many who 
must sacrifice a part of their property, every ojae 
would, reap certain advantages which must in 
time compensatofor more than compensate, him- 
self or his children. To the bulk^of Jhe people 
the blessing would be inc^culable. It is not for 
those who most proudl y boast of the resources of 
the country to •doubt whether the thing can be 
done.” 

“ A rich and noWe, country is yours/’ ob- 
served M. Verblanc ; “ and the greater is the 
wonder and the shame, that it contains so much 
misery, — such throngs of the destitute. Bfrjor- 
mous as has been and now is the expenditure of 
your government, how have you not only^ sus- 
tained your restfiyrces, but augmented them ! How 
have you, while paying fof your wars, improved 
your lands, and your shipping, and your manu- 
factures, and built docks, and opened canals, and 
stretched out roads ! And while the nation has 
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growing ricli, vvliat crowds of your 
pcoplediave been growing poorl” 

“ Anft bow should it be otherwise, when the 
])ressure of public loans falls so unequally as in 
Jhiglauji ? Fearful as is the amount, the in- 
equality of^pressure 'isi a far greater evil. It is 
very possible,— when we consider the excitement 
'^'i^i’orded to ^nduslry and invention by a po})ular 
W^r.^— that the ca])ital of tlie country would not 
have been very much greater than now if we had 
been spared tlie wars and other wasteful ex])eudi- 
ture ul the public mom^y'of the last twenty years ; 
but the distribution is m consequence most faulty, 
and the future incunibrances of the people fear- 
ful to contemplate.’^ 

“ From your rulers having cai;ried their 
of borrowing too far. There is, to be sure» all 
the difference in the world between an indcvidpal 
borrowing for the sake of .trade, or profit in some 
form or other, and governments ^juorrowing that 
which is to be dissipated i a the air or the sea, or 
shed upon the ground, so that it can be no more 
gathered up again thtlia rain which sinks into 
thg thirsty soil.” 

‘Vd^Vhy cannot war- money be raised from year 
to yeur,’^ asked Marie, “ so that the nation 
tpighj^ knovv what it was about in undertaking a 
wav<? When my fat|ier rebuilt his chateau, he 
paid for" each part as it proceorded, and so brought 
away vvitU him no reproach of debt.” 

“ When people are careless of their Teirs, 
love, as iulers^are of the people’s posterity, tliey 
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find it easier to borrow and spend, than to make 
tliai* spendinp^s and their levies agree. 
rulers are afraid to ask for so much as tlysy desire 
to spend, the]^^ escape, by proposing loans, the 
unpleasantness of taxing. Heavily as ouf go- 
vernments have taxed us, llwey have been*actually 
afraid to tax us enough ;^enougli for the pur- 
poses proposed to ihe^nation.” 

“ They were afraid of making tin? people im- 
patient.” 

“ Just so ; and the people have shown what 
the rulers of many ccnKirics have considered an 
* ignorant impatience of taxaliifn.’ That is, the 
nominal rejnesentatives of*the people have en- 
couraged expensive projects ^)r which tkc peopfe 
liave %hown themselves unwilling to pay. The 
rulers and the ])eo|)le llius a})pear unreasonable 
to eacji other ; while the blame tfhieMy rests in 
calling those the representatives of the people 
who are really not so. Mr. Grey and the friends 
of the people dicing what they can to bring 
the two parties to an understanding. When this 
is done, I trust there be no going to fvar at 
the expense of future generation ^, — w running 
into expenses for which the means are npt alretdv 
provided.” 

“ They who* first devised these public loans 
could not have guessed what they were <teing, 
Henry.” ^ 2 

“ They never imagined that any one would so 
imprcfve upon their practice of borrowing, as not 
to provide for the payment at definite time. 
If, — as may happen on the unexpected breaking 
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oi\t of a war when the oalioir is not in very fa- 
vourable circumstances, — it is perilous to ta': it 
heavily and suddenly, it may be expedient to raise 
the supplies in a way which will ei:^able the peo])le 
to pay more conveniently, at their own leisure. 
But the jieriod slionW^be fixed when the money 
is raised. ^The money sliould be raised upon 
^^Vminable annuities ; so that, at least, every one 
may know how long the 'buulen is to endure. 
Thio- i;, a plain rule ; and happy would it have 
been for the country if it had been observed from 
the .day when 

“ WIk'h its system bf loans began?” 

“ I would hardlyw say that ; for I do not see 
lu^w the rulers in the troubled times of the Be- 
volution could have governed the country with- 
out loans. The tax-payers were so divided in 
their loyally at the time, that King William and his 
councillors would not have been able to raise money 
enough for the struggle oy taxation, and would 
only have made themselves haled for the attempt. 
But a foreign war, undertaken by an undivided 
people, is a wholly different affair ; |ind the ad- 
visers of Cfeorge II. had no business to carry on 
the borrowing system.*' 

They found the debt large, I suppose, and 
left it larger ; according to the pfiethods of 
borrvjwers from posterity,*'* 

Yes ; it amounte^, wherp if came into their 
hands, to fifty-two millions, having grown to this 
since the Revolution, when it was only 664,000/. 
It is now five^, times fifty-two millions.” 

0, make haste and tell these things to your 
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rich men ; and they will plan how soon Jjiis 
monstrous charge may be got rid of.” 

“ There is a great deal to be done ^irst, my 
dear. We ha’»e first to convince them that this 
debt is not a very good thing. — As long asl-hey 
escape paying their due shftW) of the ipterest, and 
are aware that the liquicration must, in a con- 
siderable proportion, proceed from* tliem, tliere*^ 
no lack of reasons, convincing to th^if minds, wliy 
a large national debt must be a great rjtfffomu 
blessing.’’ 

“It attaches the pe(?p]c to the government, 
perhaps. Is that what they say f ’ 

“ Yes ; as if the people \^]1 not always be the 
most attached to the govcrniijent that most cot^ 
suits their jirosperity. What can they think of a 
government that-^ ” 

Ile.stopped suddenly as Marie f)ut Her fingers 
on her lips, and appc{;red*to be listening. She 
ran to the door^and threw it wide open, — in time 
to hear a shuffling down the dark stair-case, 

“ I am sure there w^s somebody at the door/* 
said she, hesitating wlfether to shut it again. 
Her father shrugged his shoulders as the cold air 
blew in. Henry observed that if the peopjp of 
the house wanted anything, the^ would comft 
again ; and* Marie therefore, after calling from 
the landing and receiving no answer, returrlt;! to 
her seat as before ; observ&ig that it was not tlie 
first time she had believed some person to have 
remained outside the door. 

Her husband was writing dCwfi^o Iier father’s 
dictation about fallacies in regard to the debt ; — 
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fallacies as that ih& parchment securities of 
the f/ahlic creditor were an absolute freatiori, of 
capital ; whereas they were only the representa- 
tives of values which were actually sunk ai[)d lost ; 
— that the annual transfer of tlje millions required 
for the interest was mu||i added to the circu- 
lation ; whereas this vVry sum would, in the ab- 
T^^fice of the debt, have ^een circulating in a more 
prohtable manner; — that the public funds afforded 
a C6vr?onlenceTor the prompt investment of un- 
employed capital ; whereas there w^oulcl be no 
lacKof good investmentc for capital if industry 
were left free i^and, finally, that the stocks are 
an admirable instrument for the ascertainment of 
pwblic opinion ; whereas a very small amount of 
debt would answer this purpose as well rs the 
largest. Nobody would object lo retaining the 
664,000Z. 6 of <ihe revolutionary times for this 
simple object.' n 

Marie could nPt settle well to her employment 
after lliia interruption. I4,^nry forgot it in a 
r^ument. He grew earnest ; he grew eloquent ; 

ife proportion, be loud. Nobody came 
ftom fta^he hid^predicterh Nobody could 

hafe wailited anythii>g the door when Henry 
was asking so loudly hbW was ** Jkyssible far 
the people to he attached to a gov^ernment which, 
SsCk** ft Aid’ now, when he was insisting on the 
firetf of taxa^hm, — qqualoty, — when he 

was a J^riety of illustrative cases* ill of 

trbich resolved tli^selves into equalitv av in- 
eqt^ity,-^is came behind mm, and 

layingiter bmp* DU shoulder, asked him in a 
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whisper whether it was necessary to speak oiritc 
so 4 Olid. ‘ 

My love, I beff your pardon. I ain afraid 
I have been Jialf* stunning you. Why did not 
you speak before ?, I am very apt to forget the 
dimensions of our and ho ^started up 

laughing, and showed tlfat he could touch the 
ceiling with the extregiities of his fong fingers i 
“ I am apt to forget the difference^ Between tli]^ 
chamber and the lofty places wdiere I dfSl to 
hold forth at college. Was I very boisterous, 
love ?’* 

“ O, no : but loud enough to*be heard beyond 
these four walls.*’ And sh^ glanced towards the 
door. 

“ K that be all, any one is welcome to hear 
what I have to *say on taxation. It will be all 
printed to-morrow, you know, my Tlcai^” 

Marie did know tl^is :• but she was not the 
more willing that her husband should be over- 
heard exclaimitig vgjiemently about equality, — a 
word held in very bad repute in those days, when, 
if a lady made inquiries t)f her linen-draper*about 
the equality of wear of a piece of gmgham^or 
calico, the shopman would shake his liejyJ at 
her for a leveller, ai& soon as she had turnefl 
her back* 

“ How,” said M. Verblanc, looking tende?!^ at 
his daughter, •‘•hew shalS I forgive those who 
have put dread into the heart that was once aa 
light fisJhe morning gossamer? How shall I 
forgive wrose who taught my child*6Uspicion 

n 
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father, remettiber the night— ^ 

“ Xes, Marie ; I knew it was the thought of 
that night that prompted you to caution now. — 
The^night/* he continued to llenry, “ when our 
poof friend La Raye was arrested at our house. 
We have ifpason to h^ieve that we had all been 
watched for hours, — tnat eyes had peeped from 
.. , ary cranny, and that ears^were planted all round 
I myself jsaw the shadow of a man in ambus- 
cade, when a passing gleam from the court shone 
into my hall. I took no notice, and rejoined La 
Raye and my child. slipped out by a back 

way, but was immediately taken in the street ; 
and for words spoken that night, coupled with 
preceding deeds, he suffered. — Well may ray 
Marie have learned dread and suspicion 

‘‘No, father; not well! Nay, Henry, you 
do not know what warning I had against it ; — 
warning from one ^^ho^knew not dread, and 
would not have saved her life by so vile an instru- 
inent as suspicion. 

Henry bent himself to^ listen with his whole 
soul, tor now he knew fhat Marie spoke of her 
fri[^n'd, M&dame Roland. 

‘VXes, I was warned by her that the last im- 
|)iety is to fear ; and the worst penally of adver- 
sity to suspecC I was warned by her that the 
chief danger in civil involution is to forget green 
meadows and bright Ikies in^ifiddb of blood and 
clouds of smoke ; and that those who shrink from 
looking fully and kindly even upon tliose who 
may be the reptiles pf their raee» are less wise 
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than the poor prisoner in the Bastile who 
friendship with his spider instead of trying nee 
from it.” 

“ And she observed her own warning, Marie, 
How her murderers quailed before her open giffee!” 

“ Ah, yes I In her priicni, she brougtit home 
to her the materials of hajfpiness ; an3 with them 
neither dread nor sqspicion can ^co-exist. 
brought back into her own bosom th^wild flowers 
which she had worn there in her ch'ildhood^' anS 
the creations of her father, the artist ; and the 
speculations of her husband, the philosopher ; 
and opened up again the springs^of the intellect, 
which may gush from the hardest dungeon walls ; 
and wakened up the voice of J?er mother to thfllT 
the v%ry heart of silence'; and dismissed one 
obedient faculty kt morn to travel with the sunt 
and ry^e at eve down his last slafitin^ ray with 
tidings of how embryo, man is working his way 
into light and freedom ; and summoned another 
obedient faculty at midnight to paint upon th^ 
4itrChess the image of^ regenerated man, with his 
kye upon science*, and his hand supporting 
ms fellow m^^d his foot treading down the 
I^nted triflp an^ defbrmed usurpations o^fhe 
woi^that if passing away^ Having gazed upoA 
this, any spectres of dal*knes8 to her, 

***~whether the scowls of traitors^ or an axe Rang- 
ing by a hair 

“ Would that all who desire that women should 
have kindliness, and domestic thoughtfulness, and 
cheerfulness, and grace, knew you» friend as you 
knew her, Marie }” 

H 2 
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Then would they learn from what quarter of 
the"'mpral heavens these endowments may«’be 
fetched hy human aspiration. Would they behold 
kindliness and lightness of spirit ? They must 
give the consciousness of being able to bestow, 
instead of jhe mere cq\ving to receive, the sup- 
port which intellect Alust yield to intellect, if 
hf\5irt is to answer to heart. Would they have 
homely thoughtfulness ? They must not obstruct 
tTiarfull intellectual light in which small things 
dress themselves in their most shining beauty, 
as the little fly that looks’ dark beneath a candle 
shows itself burfiished at noon. Let men but lay 
open tlie universe fbr the spirit of woman to 
'oAercise itself in, and they may chance to see again 
with what grace a woman about to die can beseech 
the favour to suffer more than her companions.** 
Of this''friehd, Marie could not yet speak long. 
Few and frequent were jier words of remem- 
brance; and Henry had learned that the best 
kindness was to let her break off, and go, to 
carry her strong associations of love and admira- 
tion ftito her daily busfhess. She 'now slipped 
away, and«>stood tending her bird, and flattering 
he'faelf that her dropping tears were unnoticed, 
because her face was not seen, ^hen she filled 
a chafing dish'i and carried it into tho little closet 
that Served her father for a bedchamber. Tlien 
she busied herself abo?At HenryVc&ffee, while he, 
for her sake, applied himself to finish his task. 
Presently, even he was convinced that there was 
fioirie one at tlie door who had not knocked. — 
Without sf, motnent's delay he threw ojJen the 
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door, and there stood — tio political or flom^ic 
spj — but Jane, with a somewhat pale ocftmte- 
nance, wearing a very unusual expressiop.* 

“ We are glad to see you here at last, Jane. 
You are just in time to see what coffee Marie 
makes, — But where is Morgan?” looking out 
on the dark landing. “ ''*ou did notl^ome alone 
in the dark V* 

“ Yes, I did. I likve something* to tell youi 
Henry. Michael is home.” 

“ Thank God ! I hope it is the last time he 
will alarm you so thoughtlessly. I dare say he 
knew all that has happerfed, tlniugh he hid him- 
self from us,” 

“ O yes ; tliere vvas one wno must have knowa 
where he was all the time, Snd told him every 
thing ; for, do you know, he has come home in 
a curricle of his own ! The firsk thhag he had 
to saf to me was about hi# horses ; and the next 
was ” 

“Whatr 

‘‘ He is going to be married to-morrov5r morn- 
ing I” 

In spite of a strong effort, Jane’s countenance 
was painfully moved while she announced tkis. 
Henry did not convey the comfort he inttlTId^ 
by not being sfirry to hear any of 4he news. He 
was much 'relieved by leamSng that that which 
was by nature* a marriage |ong ago, was now to 
be made so by law, A« for the curricle and 
horses, though such an ^uipage might be un- 
suitable in appearance with the establishment of 
a grocer Jn Budge-row* this was altogether a 

' H 8 
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inciter 6f taste. It w.is certain that Micliael 
couh^r afford liimself the indulgence, and it was 
therefore^ a very harmless one. 

Henry’s cheerful air and open countenance 
mad* his sister feel half envious. He did not 
seem to dread the risk her father’s hard-earned 
money being spent niuyvmcre easily than it had 
gained. He slimed to have forgotten what 
It is to hai/e. made many hundred thousand 
pounds ; an^d he certainly knew nothing about 
the anxiety of keeping it. How should he? 

' IVJarie laughed as she asked how Michael 
looked in his^ cur^ricle : 'it must be such a strange 
situation to him ! SJie had never seen Michael. 
€1:3 wondered whether he looked at all like 
Henry ; and then she sighed. She thought of 
the carriages that had been at her disposal in 
France, and tliat she now had not one to offer to 
her disinherited husbai^d. 

“ Some more sugar, Marie,” said M. Verblanc, 
when he had tasted his last cup oi coffee, 

Marie went to her cupboard, and brought out 
the little powdered sugar that remained at the 
bqttom of«lhe last parcel she had bought. She 
hatd tasted no sugar for some lime; and it was 
by Very nice management that slie had been able 
to procure any for her father. She .hoped that 
wbatP bad been wrSten this week might supply 
Gomforts for the ne^g;. Me^^ntime, Jane’s en- 
rance had baffled her calculations about the 
eugar, Henry smiled at the disclosure, and 
helped himsey' to another cup of coffee, without 
augaj, Marie would have borrowed from the 
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woman of the liouse; Ibut her father fi^oulcljfiot 
aliow it. Ilis daughter rightly imagined th^ he 
felt uncertain of being able to pay a ,debt of a 
mere luxury, and therefore did not choose to 
incur it. 

Ah, well !” said shv-i everything* will cost 
us less money, let us when nten have left 

off fighting like dogs, that tlfcy may rei^lejj 
})eaceable men beggars. They maice us pay for 
their wars out of our tea and oftr sugav, -afld 
out of our heart’s blood, papa, when they make 
us deny our parents twhat they expect at our 
hands.” > 

M. Verblanc wished tli^t Marie could have, 
during this time of war, the sugar that was U'm 
growing in her beloved garclen at home. Beet- 
root was now kirgely used for making sugar in 
France ; and M . Verblanc had learned that the 
procTuce of his estates w^s considerable. These 
estates had been bought in by a friend ; and it 
was hoped tlllit they would in time be restored to 
the rightful owner. 

Marie’s scorn was^escited by the idea of beet- 
root growing where her parterres hadjooked gay, 
and where the urns, and statues, and small 
tains, originated by her taste, could havePlitlle 
congeniality Vith so thoroughly common and 
useful a produce as beet4bot. She meiitioned 
one field, and another, another, which would 
answer the purpose quite as well as her garden. 
As she lightly mapped out the places she men- 
tioned, Jane’s eye followed her ppncil as eagerly 
as Henry’s. She asked of M. Varblanc, at 
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leWtli, wliether the tenuifte of land was yet con- 
sid^d secure in France. 

“ Of' some lands, yes,” answered he. “ If, 
for example, you will buy our estates, and grow 
beet-toot, no one will turn you out ; and it will 
give us true satisbictiop'^ to see our lands pass 
in|g|.<such hcAiourable bids.” 

To Henry's surprise, ids sister seemed medita- 
ttvS Marie«/ looked up, sfniling. “Will you 
b&y our lands 

“ She cannot,” said Henry. “ The law is 
against investing capital in an enemy's country.” 

“ Is it?” said 4^ine, quickly. 

“ One would suppog^e you were really thinking 
ol^it, Jane. If you want to try your hand at 
farming, Ijiere is aluundance of land in 51 ng- 
land.” 

Jane that in England there would 

also be an ihcome tax ipimediately, 

“And what of that? 5f you invested your 
money abroad, you would not go ^“id live there, 
\V\juld you?" 

" “ I am sure an incomn t&x is enough to drive 
away all wi|^o have any substance. To leave one 
^,0 tihoice ! To make oneway, whether one will 
! I should not wonder to see every inde^ 
pendent man m the kingdom co*htriYe to get 
abroad with his moni^, somehow or other.” 

“ I should. Every •person pf* substance has 
npt a brother Michael,* with a doubtful wife and 
an ambiguous family ; or a brother Henry, liv- 
ing in small rooms, with a little French* 
womatt for a wpe/" 
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’Tis not that, But, as I said,,ljllis 

w% of taxing leaves one no choice 

“ But of paying one’s clue share of what ought 
to fall equally upon* all. Now tell me, Jane, what 
choice has the man whose family obliges hi^n to 
spend his whole income it commodities f What 
choice have Patience arl^ her husband, for in- 
stance, of how mucl^ they shall pay to the state ?>' 
It is not with them as it is with^f)U, that you 
may contribute to the w^ar or not, according as 
you choose to have wine, and servants, and a 
carriage. The necessaHgs that you and Morgan 
consume cannot cost you much? I should think, 
— cannot yield much to th^ state.” 

Jane cautiously replied tJiat everything Tie- 
pended on what was meant by much alid little. 

“ Well ; 1 mean that Patience’s ^ght children 
and piree servants must consume much more 
butter, and fuel, anc^ calicoes, and bread, and 
soap, and shoes, than you and Morgan.” 

This could not be denied. 

“ What choice, theji, is left to them ? Under, 
the system of taxing Tjommodities, there is a 
choice left to those who least need itf; while^ i^ 
they do not choose to tJon tribute, the poorer 
have no choicp, must bear an increased burden. 
Oh, Jane !• I could not be s^orry tb see you con- 
tributing as much from your wealth — morfey, — 
as the man vWi6 makes yiur shoes in his wealth 
— labour ! He pays something to the state from 
every shilling ,, that passes through his hands. 
Whether you pay something from every guinea 
you touch, I need not ask you. Has Peek told 
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yo\vpf the rhym# that oi5r labourers have at their 
tongues’ ends just now ?” 

“ Peek has not ; but Michael told me of one 
he had heard several sing by the road-side, — 
something about how they divide their labour 
between bn (?, and anothir; — among all but them- 
’>es, they seep to thi&.” 

' It is the same : — 

For the Debt till ei^ht, 

For the Church till ten : 

To defend the State 
With guns aiffd men, 

I must wock till ncflm, so weary, O ! 

Then a speh for the Judge, 

And two%r the Crown ; 

Sure the;3' need not grudge, 

When the sun aoe» down. 

One hour for myself and my deary, 0 !”* 

While Mfocj waa pitying the labourer, and 
wondering how far his: statement was exagge- 
rated, Jane was thinking aloud how willing she 
should be to work with head ilhd hands for 
Church and State, the Army and the Law. 

“ Ybu had rather do this than pay, because 
^our labou® is not to you the wealth that labour 
IS tb a poor man.” 

*'^And partly because I really have not enough 
to do,” said Jtfne, “ Michael doe's not seem to 
wish ‘ibat I should keep the bpoks any longer ; 
and I cannot be malfing frock? <br Patience’s 
children all day long, so little as I have been ac- 
customed to needle-work for somii time. I wish 
you could put me in the way of paying my taxes 
io the wajr the poor man does.” 
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“ And so take the wofe out of the poor 
hstids ? No, Jane, You must pay in •gold, 
sister.” 

Is there no soft of work that poor labourers 
cannot do?** asked Marie, with a private vit^ to 
earning sugar and snuff .f)» her father. 

“ Not that will serve ^he purposes of the go- 
vernment, my dear. I remembef hearing, s^e, 
time ago, of a benevolent lady who«was making 
bread seals to convert the Jews.” 

“ And I,** said M. Verblanc, “ of at least 
twenty gentle creatures who distilled rose-vyater 
one whole summer ’** 

“ To wash the blackamoor white ?” 

“ To civilize the HotteiUot, But the %*c 
suits-* ** 

“ History dofes not record, any more than 
Jane’s feats of knitting, and oth»r worthy exer* 
cises.* Why, Jane, wherw you have the money 
ready — the very thing wanted — why should you 
offer your taffes in any other form ? If you 
really want to help the state, suppose you raise a 
regiment yourself. Yo« and Morgan can •make 
the red coats, if you want something 4o do ; or^ 
if that is too fearful -a service for a peaceafcle 
woman, you can take upon yourself the half^^^ 
of some ftne old officer or two; w you might 
build a bridge, or set up a Preventive est^lish- 
ment, (nothin|r ns more wanted just now,) or do 
a hundred things that would save the poor la- 
bourer’s pockel^ and not interfere with his market 
for labour. Such a free gift to the state would 
immortalke you ; and, degend upon it, it would 
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b^ar bpter for you th^i buying French land in 
vi^iion of English law.” / 

“ riow they make a mockery of us helpless 
women, whom they have fir^t made helpless F' 
said’’ Marie, while wrapping Jane in her shawl. 
“ AVe Will not mind tli|!m till we hafe reason for 
shame at being helplesi|” 

JVeither Jan'b nor any one else could feel un- 
comfortable* at anything that Henry said, his 
fnanner was so playful and kind. He was now 
reaching his hat, in order to walk home with his 
sister, whom inducenrent was strong enough 
to tempt into a vehicle Wuch must be hired. She 
preferred walking, sJie always declared, being 
conscientious enough, however, to protest inva- 
riably a^nst anyone a^mpanying her ; 
Henry actually wished to parry his manuscript to 
the printef tfes evening, and the brother and 
sister set off together. , 

The weatJier was most ‘disagreeable, — bitterly 
cold, with a fog, irritating alike td the windpipe, 
Ihe vision, and the temper. The glow-worm 
lamps’, with each its fakit'green halo, lost their 
me among the moving lights that vperplexfd the 
inihdle of the street. JaOe had judged rightly 
tSSS^ime in wishing to walk ; for the grojiing on 
the fopt-way** was undoubtedly a le^ evil than 
the c^nfuski^n, of p^jpriages. The occasional back- 
ing, the ffeqiw the yflls^^tike oaths of the 
drivers* and noW and then the snorting of a 
frightened hewse, and the of a wounded 

one, #|i<iwed that ridijag in a Wriage is not 
^wajd thp eatsremity of bliss M aome little 
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children believe it to be. Henry held liis 
arili tight within his, and she held her peace no 
less tenaciously while they were every moment 
vvalking point blank up against a broad man, or 
a slender lamp-post, or| innocently knocfdng 
down a wearied woman, ^ or a chilr] vvho was 
tracing his mother’s aprati upwards in hopes of 
at length finding he^ hand. After a whiles it 
struck Jane that this was a case^iTi which th^ 
longest way about would prove the nearest way 
home. By striking down one of the small 
streets leading to the ri^er, they thight escape all 
the carriages, and most of the pA>ple, jind get to 
Budge Kow all the sooner ^or making a small 
circuit- She believed she cn*ild engage not^td" 
lead her brother intoipie river ; which was the 
chief peril in ihi^ path, 

“ I think there is an opening td th^Ieft, here, 
Jane/’ , 

“Whicli does the fbg drift? I think 
there is a draught from the right, from th«^ 
West.” 

“Ifliy: surely it coriics in our faces,* No 
matter ! you shall not go a sf^p farther till^ \ 
have made out whether we cannot now 
eastwards. stand still a moment.** 

While ha down on his kneeC^poring over 
the pavet^eli, to see which way the stones^ere 
laid, Jane obsA'V^sd that it fraS‘ a shame they had 
no more light from the lamps, as they paid for 
the great mW Jmprovement in lighting^' — viz : 
adding twO threes to elich^'bumer.” 

** It is nd fahk of any one’s,** said Henry. Wo 
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ri^y^go on thickening vfkks till we use up all our 
cotton,; and we shall make no progress in light- 
ing. We must make out some new principle.’* 

“ What principle 

if 1 knew, I sbpukl not hav^ left it to be 
told now, ^ All I know is that our streets are not 
perfectly lighted, and t;o I conclude that some 
bsUer principle remains to, be discovered. That 
js all.’* 

“Alll” thought Jane, “I think it means 
much ; — every thing,*’ she continued within 
herself, while rapidly fbllowing out the clew 
afforded by tMs simple act of faith of her 
brother’s. 

* 'rhere was an opening to the eastward; and 
they pursued it, feeling thither than seeing that 
the river lay open on their right iiand. They 
seemed t6 h^e this bank all to tliemi^el^s. 
Except a public bouse oj; two, with open door 
and lighted windows, all was dark and silent ; — 
MO silent, that when three clocks had done striking 
their long story, one after the other, the plash 
of oars was heard fronS tlie water* Presently, 
th^r6 was^a little clatter among the boats moored 
the margin, and tl^e Walkers pitied the rowers 
luid to encounter worse peril^ than those of 
Holborn affff the Strand. In another instant, 
thejr^'atood stock still in a prodigious conster- 
nation* The yells anJil oaths kffifehind in Fleet- 
streel were nothing to those which now burst 
forth ii^flnedittely in front of them. There 
seemed to be threatening, struggling, grappling, 
fightih^,«^l in noise and dai^hness. 
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Back ! let us go baci !” cried Jane, 

There was no use in attempting it. People 
poured out of the public bouses, and seemed by 
their multitude, to drop from the clouds or come 
up in swarms from the riv| 2 r. As soon as Ane 
moved back, she met witlpa* buffet } ^d* was so 
pushed about, that she l|egan to fear slipping 
into the water if she left tlie spof she occu[)i#d. 
The only thing to be done was tp*plant them- 
selves against a house, and wait for an open way, 
or for liglit. Light came ; — a gleam or two from 
an opened upper winddw, whence black beads 
projected, marvellously exaggerated by the fog ; 
and then, after several abortive experiments with 
naked candles, a torch, — a faring red tor^h,'' 
whiclpdid more execution on the gloom than all 
the cotton wicks* in Cheapside could have done. 

“ A smuggling fray ! Those jfre imugglers. 
How daring ! to come^up«o far,” said Henry. 

Jane was making her observations, and cor- 
recting her imaginings. She was scarcely aware\ 
till now that she had alwaya jancied a smuggler 
a large, stout, grim man,1vith a bit of red drapery 
dangling somewhere about him ; at' leathery 
belt ; a pistol in his h«fnd, and a keg just befom 
or just behind,^ or just on one side of him. 
one of thase men was slight atW wan; and 
another was deformed ; and a third wore a Ifirown 
coat, like any^other man * and none scowled as 
smugglers and patriots always do in pictures, but 
one laughed, and the rest looked vexed or angry 
in a plain way. She even thought that the one 
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iiM Jjrown coat looke(^‘Very like a shopman,— 
very iihe Michael. ^ ^ 

Thus much was ascertainable while the shifting 
light from the torch danced' from tub to face, 
and^from the packa^s on the shore to the 
shadowy b^at behind,- with still a black figure or 
two in it. lx 

ii.Hovv very ’daring !” exclaimed Henry again. 
“Yes,’’ ^did a voice from a window im- 
mediately in their rear. “ These are the days 
for smuggling frolics. These fellows hold that 
they, are in favour with the minister, as ’tis certain 
they are maintaJ^ied by* him.” 


“ By his multiplying the customs and excise 
tluf/es, you mean 

“Ay, sir. Multiplying and raising 'ihem. 
The story goes that these felibws drink the 
minister’s ^leahh first, in every keg they open ; 
and the saying is, that if the seditious do as they 
say, — pull the minister’s carriage about his ears 
^ome day, — he will have a guard’ of smugglers 
rise up of their own accord to bear him harmless. 
But they don’t like the talk of an income tax, 

^ is nodonger mere Ulk. The assessment 


mis begun.” ^ 

“ Sure, sir^it has. And that may Aave made 
them*^ desperate in their daring, which their 
coming here looks Uke. But •tlfey could not 
have chosen their night hetter. ’Tis a wonder 
to me how any body could watch them. Fudge I 
What are they after now f ’ 
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A struggle ended in^making the tofcli niAe 
ciicacious than was con»ni plated. A smifggicr 
staved a cask. Whethei by accident or ’design 
was never known, — but the torch dropped into 
the rivulet of spirit, ahcLit turned to fire. •The 
blue flame shot up, waveil, hovered, lodked very 
beautiful in itself, but a fearful iTglit on the 
brawlers who rushed over one anoflier to cxtrj^ate 
their shins from thd flame, Jane^saw a really 

f rim face at last. A man in a prodigious rage 
ad been fighting with the brown-coated 
smuggler who was like Michael. The angry 
man had got the better* of thc» other, and was 
now lifting him up at awns length, with the 
strength of an elephant, an^jl the ferocity <ff a 
tiger# hJe dashed him down with a sownd that 
was heard through the din. 

“ It is Michael !’’ cried the brother^and sister 
at tlfe same moment. They had both seen his 
face high in the air.* They burst through the 
throng, and rf^ached the body, — the dead body * 
for the neck was broken against a cask. 

As Jane kneeled Oeside him, in front the' 
flickering blaze, she replaced the head, horribly 
bent backwards as it was, and then looked ufj in 
Henry’s face with kindled eyes, to say, 

► He is^one; and he is not miirried. He is 
gone this time.’’ 


3 
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HOW TO ENTERTAIN STRANGERS. 

It was loi^g before Htoy could get back. He 
had to convey Jane lic^ne, and recover her to a 
safe'^. state of^mind, and then to communicate 
the intelligetice to Patience ; and then, — more 
painful still,— to the young woman whom he 
always regarded as Micliaers wife. At the end 
of four hours, when it *was nearly one in the 
morning, he kn<3tked af the door of his lodgings, 
and was instantly let in by his landlord. He 
|)ef0eived that Mr. ^Price looked very sulky ; and 
he could obtain no answer to his enquiries ‘about 
whether Mrs. Farrer had been Uneasy at his not 
returning. Hs' bounded up stairs, and Marie was 
in his arms before he saw how pale was her'' face, 
and how swollen her eyes. The fire burned 
^ull, the lamp only glimmered, aifd there was an 
air of indescribable confusion in the room ; so 
that,* occupied as Henvy ' was with what had 
happened,* he could not help feeling almost 
hgl^ldered as to whether this was his lodging or 

“ I thoughryou never, never would have come,*' 
SobbSft Marie. 

“ My love, there ha| been button much reason 
for my staying so long.** 

there was so much reason for your being 
at home ! Henry, they have carried away my 
father/ 
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Marie could not tell ^here they takA 
hith. She knew nothihi' of English la\v* and 
justice. She had had nJ one to help her; for 
Price himself introduced the officers of justice ; 
and Mrs. Price was so I stiff and cold in' her 
manner, that Marie was^ obliged tg itave off* 
appealing to her. All s^e knew was that some 
men walked in while her father wis reading, ^nd 
she writing ; that they showed a papt^r which her 
father did not know the use of ; searched every 
corner of tlie apartments, turning every article of 
furniture out of its placd, and taking possession at 
last of a pocket-pistol, of *beautifal workmanship, 
which M. Verblanc valued ms the gift of an old 
military friend. M. Verblang himself was iflsc* 
carric^l off, because he had not given noti<^ to the 
magistrates of having come to live in this place, 

“ How is this enquired Hcniiy of* Price who 
now entered the room. The arrest of aliens, 
and th^ search for weapons, can legally take place 
only in the tlaf time.*' 

“ They reckon it day time in this sort of thing 
till nine o’clock, and *it \vanted fuff ten mffiutes' 
to nine when they came." 

“ What did you know about tliis befor# 
went out?” enquired Henry, turning the lights 
the lamp full upon Price's face. 

“ Only what most lodging-house l<lfeper^now 
in these day^ * I was c^ied upon to give an 
account in writing of all the aliens in my house." 

Henry conjectured very truly that the Prices 
were at the bottom of the whole affair. .Mrs. 
Price had a very vigorous imagination ; and she 
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ka given oiit among iNier nciglibours tliat M. 
Verbia^ was ccrtainj[-< a man of high rai/k; 
that he scribbled overf more writing paper than 
any body she ever sj^w, except the gentleman 
thab^ called himself hi son-in-law ; and that the 
writing * must be lettdru, because nobody ever 
knew vvlitfc became of it, and he went out 
regjilarly onc^ a day,— no doubt to the post- 
orace, for he never was known to send letters 
there by any other hand. 

Marie was obliged to be comforted with the 
assurance that this arrest would be only a 
temporary incoK^veniente ; that such things were 
constantly happening in these days ; and that 
ithare was no doubt of her father’s being released 
the neeft morning. Henry would go the 
earliest practicable hour, and he. did not doubt of 
bringing M. V^rblanc home with him. 

Before the earliest practicable hour, however, 
other engagements bccuri'ed to prevent Henry’s 
executing his design. Price canro in, while the 
Tmshand and wife were standing by the fire, 
mournfully discussing tlieir plans for this day 
when so much was to be done. Price wished 
\0 ffl ve notice that he must have liis rent this 
WJthing. He had gone without it too long, and 
he hatl no -intention of waitiitg ^ny longer. 
Heony v^as not aware that the time of payment 
was past. He understood that it was to be 
quarterly : but Marie produced the little that she 
had laid by for tlie purpose; and Henry was 
reminded to feel in his pocket for the manuscripts 
that were to have been carried to their destination 
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the niffht before. They ‘Irere ffone. Ilfs pQch^^t 
\va? empty. 

Never mind ! This was'lio time to tliink about 
disappointments in the wiy of authorship ; and, 
as for the gain, — it was|but too probable *that 
Henry would presently have more nipney than 
he desired. Price seem^l to have some idea oi 
this kind ; but not jhe less did ne give noiice 
that his lodgers must turn out at tl;8 end of thg 
week. The rooms were already let; so there 
was no use in saying any thing about it. Henry 
could only suppose tlnit tidings of Michaers 
death, and the manner of it, Had reached the 
house, and that it was concluded that, as the one 
brother had been a smuggler^ the other must-be 
a swiftdler. 

Before Price was out of the room, came the 
printg;:’s man for the manuscript v’rtiiclf had been 
lost. While he was s^ill •shaking his head over 
Marie’s calculation of how soon she could make 
another copy from the short-hand notes she had 
happily preserved, the^ matter was settled b^ the 
publisher sending to ask*for the last Greek proST 
Henry had had to correct, and to give Notice thz^ 
this was his final tratisaction with Mr. Farr^ 
who need not |rouble himself to write any thing 
more for the publication of which he"*had been the 
chief support. No further communicatiorl^rom 
his pen wouldT)^ accepted.! A receipt in form for 
the money now sent was requested and given, and 
the cash immediately paid over to Price^ in dis- 
charge of the remainder of the rent. The few 
shillings left were, when the husband and wife 
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alcJlie a^ain, pusV d from one to the other 
witn ^jhe strange imp^^se of mirth which often 
arises under the extrq iaest pressure of vexation 
and sorrow. 

Marie, what do y(|u think of all this ?*’ asked 
lier hu^bs^id, meeting her eye, wliich was fixed 
wistfully upon him. ^ 

r‘ I think that if my poor countrymen have 
their errors, ihe English have at least their whims. 
It is at least^ remarkable that on this morning, 
when there is so much to call you abroad, one 
aftea* another should conTe to keep you at home.*’ 
“Very remafkable was all tliat Henry said 
before he relapsed into reverie. He roused him- 
’seff, and snatched# up his hat, assuring his wife, 
howevISi', that it was yet, he believed, tocr early 
for him to obtain access to hel father, or justice 
on his belfalf. » He had not proceeded far down 
«tairs when he was met by three gentlemen’, who 
requested two minutes’ converiation with him. 
They came to invite him to be present at a meet- 
ing to be held for the purpose of declaring attacli- 
merrt to the constitutiorf. 

“ Impossible, gentlemen. You are not aware 
?h8t my only brother died ^suddenly last night, I 
lannot appear needlessly in public to-day.” 

And he wOtild have bowed them out ; but they 
had tomething more to say than condolence. As 
hh attending the meeting was thu^ unfortunately 
rendered impossible, perhaps he would sign the 
address to his Majesty. 

“ That will depend on what it contains. I 
own I do not see the immediate occasion for such 
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a protestation ; but if tbeladilress should* exyrefe's 
what I think and feel, I ^all have no objection 
to put my name to it.’^ 'I 

The spokesman conceiAd that, as every true 
Englishman must be attached to the constituffon, 
there could be no risk to any true Engl^sfiman in 
engaging to declare his a||tachment. 

“ Certainly, sir, if we were all^ agreed as^to 
what the constitution is ; but this »is the very^ 
pqint on which men differ. One j3erson thinks 
tha^ a dozen or two of trials and transportations 
of ignorant and educated men for sedition, and 
a doubling of the taxes,** and aft overawing of 
the House of Comftions, areomeasures of support 
to the constitution ; while otl^^rs consider thfm 
as violations. Therefore I must fully und^stand 
what is involved ‘in the address before 1 sign it ; 
and can, in the mean time, pledge ftnyself to 
nothid^g, gentlemen.’^ a 

The visitors looked at one another, and de- 
parted, — one sighing, another giggling, and the 
third looking back till the last moment,— -like a 
child who is bidden to ’lof>k at a traitor, an(f*5?5 
most expects to see him turn into some* rare ani- 
mal,— a Turk or an ourang-^utang. 

This time Henry got as far as the house-door 
There he was turned back by the commissioners 
who were employed in making the returns foiPthe 
income tax. hiwain Henl^ assured them that 
he had hitherto had no income, and that, as soon 
as he could ascertain whether he was to have 
any of his brother’s money, and bow much, he 
would let the gentlemen know^ They were not 
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c^ntf nt Hvitti asfi©rtions*given in the street, and, 
as Henry had no dOubrof finally satisfying tl^ssm 
in two' minutes, he inyued them up stairs. 

You are aware, sir, that we are sworn to the 
molt inviolable sccreci as to the afiairs of indi- 
viduals f that wo are empowered, when dissatis- 
fied, to call for written explanations of the re- 
soyvces of livihg, and even to impose an oath, if 
necessary.*’ 

“ Very ndedful precautions, I should think, 
considering how strong is the temptation to con- 
cealment and fraud, and how very easy evasion 
must be in a gr«at number of cases. Very ne- 
cessary precautions, «rif they could but be effec- 
•tual.” 

“ Eff^'ctual, sir . Do. you suppose we, shall 
violate our oath of secrecy T 

“ By m^s > but it is impossible that con- 
fidence should not of(ipn be reciprocally shaken, 
when the affairs of individuals are thus involun- 
tarily exposed. This inquisitio^i is a heavy 
grievance, indeed, and it opens the door to a very 
-|^5rrficious use 9 ? inflof^nce.*” 

‘Wellf sir, every must have its disadvan- 
\tiies j and, when a large revenue must be 

** True ; every tax is bad, in One vyay or ano- 
thf^f yet* taxes there must be. I do not know 
that#ere can be a better than an»income tax, if 
fairly raised^ |tnd duly proportioned to 
ilie.,tenui:e of incomes. If I find myself soon io 
of an income, I shall offer my propor- 
Ijion ifitbpleimire; yoii will not need to impose 
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tho oatli on me. Bui I cVj wisli, astliistffx ajfoiTls 
till means, as you say, c\ raising a larg^ reve- 
nue, — 1 do wish that wc'|vere relieved of some 
of our indirect taxes. * iln income tax may be 
very cheerfully borne wh(|i it is imposed instead 
of the indirect taxes whi6h fall so uij^ecfhally as 
we know they do ; but t^e same tax may be felt 
as a heavy grievance when it is imposed m aikli- 
tion, — filling up the fheasure of harekship. Now^ 
we have a load of partial taxes which can be 
conveniently paid ; and also a fair tax, — fair in 
principle, — which must be vexatiously levied. 
Let us have the one or thfe other;^ut not botb/^ 

“ But, Mr. Farrer, you art aware that the evils 
of this income tax will be lessened perpetu^ly.‘ 
We are now just in the bustle and con^i^ion of 
making new returns ; but when we can establish a 
system of ascertainment of the various 

employments, and the interests upon loans, and 
the averages of capital invested by the commer- 
cial men in oiit districts, — in somewhat the same 
manner asr we can already learn the rental of 
landlords from the teftn^f of their leases, anrfitre- 
profits of the tenants from the proportfon profi^ 
are considered to bear to rent,-— When this^ is 
arranged, there will be itfUoh less occasion fot 
vexatious questioning.*^ 

“ And much less facility of evasion, ^ery 
true. After a8,4lrfs tax is^ violation of a subor- 
dinate rule of taxation, wbue our indirect taxes 
violate the first and chiefi In fact, it seems to 
me to Violate only that which regards the con- 
f of the ^ntribiitora as to the mode of 

* K 
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payriyfHt while it a^pes with the principle,— 
to equalize the contribttions ; with another, ~^to 
make the amount, andj&^the time and manner ccr 
tainj and with a thjfd, — to keep out of tlie 
pocfets of the people! .as little as possible over 
and above ^what goes into the treasury. When- 
ever I have ap income,/ v I had much rather see 
yoiuon an appointed day, and pay my portion 
^8 I would pay my house-rent, knowing that 
what I pay goes straight to its professed desti- 
nation, than be treated like a child, and inveigled 
into paying a little here &nd a little there, with- 
out knowing it‘, or, if knowing it, with a pretty 
strong assurance tha^plenty of pockets are gap- 
In^o swallow son?ie of it by the way.’* 

Marib 4/hought this was like sweetening physic 
for a child. She wondered that, in a nation of 
men, such' devices should be allowed to be still 
enacted. 

“We are not yet a nation of men, my dear, 
Jbecause we are not yet an educated' nation. These 
.taxes on commodities are taxes on ignorance. 
’When, as a nation, we ^row wise enough to set- 
tie rationally what we shall spend, and why, and 
]&w, we shall grow manly enough to come for- 
ward with our contribution, instead of letting it 
bo filched from us while we are winking,” 

“ And yet, sir, it is the rich, and not the 
ignorant who complain of this fteW tax, and are 
all in favour of the old system. They had rather 
pay double for their tea and their wine than have 
more money raised in this nefw way.’* 

“ Yes ; no doubt. And the poor man had 
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much rather have his b^ead and beer bear^th?ir 
natural price, and pay h taxes out of his. wages. 
Thus he is sure of payinjA no more than his due ; 
while the rich man will ]|3 properly compelled to 
contribute in proportion! to the protectioiT he 
derives from government. He owes So much 
more than the poor man to the state wTiich guards 
his greater substance, uiat it is^most imf^r to 
leave his payment <Jb the chance jaf how much 
wine, and tea, and other articles* he may con- 
sume. He cannot himself consume more bread 
and beer than his poor neighbour ; and it. is a 
matter of choice whetheif he shali* keep servants 
to consume much more, iuch choice ought not 
to be left, when the alternative is the poor ^an 
paying the more for the rich man^s spends less.’* 

“ Why, indeed, it cannot be justified that the 
cobbler who patches a miser^s s^oes^shoukl pay 
fifty ^er cent, to the state, when the miser himself 
pays only one per ceht. If it be a good rule, — 
(and it is thd? rule on which we proceed, sir,)~ 
that a just taxation will leave individuals in the 
same relation in whidh ft found them, the adViwir' 
tage will be entirely on the side of the measure 
we have now in hand/' 

“ And then comes the question whether the^S* 
may not liye a better tax still. An income tax is 
immeasurably better than a system of indirect 
taxation ; but tiiere may^e means of avoiding 
the inequalities which repiain even under the im- 
proved system. If you once begin to graduate 
your income tax according to the value of the 
tenure of incomes—^** 

K 2 
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it is hard that the physician, whose 
large jncome expires fm his becoming infill, 
sliould pay more thaiJfthe fundliolder or land- 
owner, whose income ns permanently yielded to 
himself and his childre'j.” 

‘‘ And (hen, from the fundholders, you must 
except tliose wjio hold tp-ininable annuities. Five 
per '^ent. is a much larger payment from a man 
wliose income is to teiminate in ten or twenty 
years, than five per cent, would be from the 
owner of land. And again ; if you lay a tax of 
five. per cent, on the la'bourers’ wages, the tax 
falls upon the' capital ;^’for the wages must rise 
just so much as the tex amounts to. It follows 
’of (jourse that ihe< receiver of rent ought to pay 
a iiiglict per cenlage, because the capitalist pays 
for himself and his labourers too. Now, if we 
once begin mrking these modifications, (which 
justice requires,) it seisms the most direct and 
efficacious method to have a property tax ; i, e., 

, to tax those incomes which are deSved from in- 
vested capital. Ah ! I see ^o\x shake your heads ; 
I;se^ what you would sSy about the difficulty of 
defining what is property ; and the hardship in a 
fe\^ cases, — as in those of Ismail annuitants ; and 
Ifciie tendency, — the very slight, — -the practically 
imperceptible tendency to check accumulation. 
We j%reed before that all taxes are bad; that 
there are some difficulties attendhig all.*^ 

“ But do not you allow these evils, sir ?” 

“ I do ; but I hold them to be so much smaller 
than those we have been submitting to all this 
while as to be almost lost in the comparison,— 
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except for the difficulty that there always "in 
clltinging taxes. As ft '* tlie defining tjf what 
property is, distinctions i^ive been made quite as 
subtle as between invest jients that are too tran- 
sient to come under thq title of property •and 
those that arc not ; between the lan^iitrd’s j)os- 
session of a field that yields rent, ^nd the tenant’s 
investment in marl whicli is to tertilize it^)r a 
season or two. Wlterever legislation interferes 
with the gains of industry, nice distinctions have' 
to be made ; and this case will hardly rival our 
excise regulations. A% for the small annuitants, 
though their case may be a lesv, favourable one 
than that of richer men, k will be a far more 
favourable one than it is noi^, when their ^alt 
incomes must yield enormously to*4-IiS state 
through the commodities they buy. As for tlie 
tendency to check accumulation, it is ^Iso nothing 
in comparison with thativhich at present exists. 
What can check accumulation so much as the 
enhancement^)f the price of every thing that the, 
capitalist and labourer must buy, when part of the 
added price goes to pay ft)r the trouble and tridsbi^ 
attendant on a roundabout method of taxation ? 
No, no. While, besides tks enhancement of pflce, 
five or six sevenths of the taxation of the king- 
dom is borne* by the labouring and accumulat- 
ing classes, I cannot think that our capital Vouid 
grow the slower for the^ burden being shifted 
upon the class of proprietors who can best afford 
the contribution, which would, after all, leave 
them in the same relation to other individuals in 
which it found them/’ 
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^ w6ulcl certainly is^ue in tliat equality, since 
income from skill and ilabour would proportibn 
itself presently to ilie Jnount of property. The 
physician who receiveli a guinea-fee from the 
till how lightly-taxed proprietor, would then re- 
ceive a po\ind ; and so bn, through all occupa- 
tions. All woi^ld enjoy jlhe relief from the dimi- 
nish'^d cost of collection, as I hope we shall all 
^]o under our^-present commission, sir. AVell, you 
will not oblige us to put you upon your oath as 
to your amount of income. You really have not 
an income above 60L a Year, Mr. Farrer? that 
is our lowesb' denomination, sir; we tax none 
under 601. a year.’* 

‘^If you chooser to swear me, you may ; but 
my wife and I can assure you that we have no 
income beyond the few guineas that I may chance 
to earn froVn w»ek to week. We have not been 
married many months ;oan^l we have never dared 
yet to think of such a thing as a regular yearly 
income. Well, it might be impriulent ; but that 
is 'all over, I believe. If I find that I now am 
Ttrtiave money 

The'coiftmissioners disclaimed all intention of 
mJging the principles or •impulses under which 
Tlenry’s matrimonial affairs hac\ proceeded, — 
hoped to hear from him soon, if their good wishes 
sliouM be fulfilled, and left him looking at his 
watch, and assuring Jjlarie that 'even yet it was 
very early. 

“ But who are these V* cried the unhappy lady, 
as two men entered the room, without the cere- 
mony of bowing, with which the late visiters had 
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dcnarted! ‘‘ My husband, there is a ccftispjjtacy 
against us !” • 

“ 1 believe there is, Marie : but the innocent 
can in this country confoipd conspiracies.” ^ 

Henry was arrested oh' a charge of seditious 
words spoken at divers times ; and also* of not 
having given due notiejp of an ^lien residing 
within the realm witliout complying with thaii|)ro- 
visions of tlie Alien Act. f 

The word “ sedition” sounded fearful to Marie, 
who had talked over with her husband, again and 
again, the fates of Mufr and Palmer, of Frost 
and Winterbuttom, and many othci .iciims of the 
tyranny of tlie minister of •that day. Her first 
thought was, 

“ They will send you to Botany Bityf *^But I 
will go with you.*” 

Henry smilingly told her he sljioulcf not have 
to trouble her to get ij^eady to go so far, be be- 
lieved ; but if she would put on her bonnet now, 
he had no doubt siie would be permitted to ac- 
company him, and learn for herself where the 
mistake lay wliich had Je*d to this absurd arrest. 

She went accordingly, trembling, — Rut making 
a great effort to shed lio tears. In those'days of 
tyrannical and^ vaguely-expressed laws, of dreatl 
and prejudice in high places, a prisoner’s fate 
depended mainly on the strength and clearifess of 
mind of the magistrate l>ffore whom he might 
be brought. Henry W(f8 fortunate in this re- 
spect. 

Some surprising stories were told, — newer to 
Henry and Marie than to anybody else,— of 
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H'fen- v*s ilisaffection, — of his Ihaving dined with 
old coliege friends who, to the disgrace of their 
education, had toasted the French republic, and 
laughed ‘as the kingN health was proposed; 
of his having been 0 ‘ierheard asking how the 
J^eople co^dd help hating a government which 
had Mr. Pitt ^t the liead of it, and talked velie- 
meiilly with some foreigners in praise of equality; 
and of his hirving finally refused to declare his 
attachment to the constitution. 

This story was not very formidable when it 
was .first told ; and after the magistrate had ques- 
tioned the w£6nesses, and heard Henry’s own 
plain statement, he believed that no gTound re- 
mahied for commik»,ncnt, or for asking bail. Not 
a single ftdJitious word could be sworn to;* and, 
as to any imprudent ones that might have been 
dropped, the i^/isertions of the witnesses were 
much more imprudent, inasmuch as they could in 
no way be made to agree with themselves or one 
another. This charge was dismissed, and Marie 
found she should not have to go to Botany Bay. 

The other accusation 'was better substantiated. 
M. Verblanc had forgotten to give the required 
at6*ount of himself when- he had changed his 
Residence, and it had never occurred to Henry to 
lodge an information against him, «,though he 
knew', (if he had happened to recollect,) that the 
forms of the alien had not been complied 
with. The magistrate ^.had no alternative but to 
fine him, and, as the amount was not forthcom- 
ing, to commit him to prison till the fine should 
be paid* 
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Marie’s fluty was now clear. She mfist /o to 
H^nry^s sisters, and obtain the money fronvtliern, 
in order to set her husband free to assist her 
fatlier. 


Chapter 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN BORROWERS. 

It was a strange way of ^^isilingthc old house in 
Budge-Tvovv for the first time. 

Sam was standing two inclies taller than usual, 
from being left in sole cbarge^of tlie shop, *lTe 
did not know exactly how his master Tad died ; 
and, with all his self-importance, was more likely 
to recj^ive the information from the many inquisi- 
tive customers who c{yne*for pennyworths than 
to give them ^ny. Morgan had not thought it 
necessary to be explicit with him. She advised 
him to mind his business, and let Miss Farrer 
see what he could do in a time of family distress. 
He was profuse in his assurances to Dearie 
his mistress could see *no visitors to-day.* Per- 
ceiving that slip was a foreigner, he concluded 
that she was a stranger, and was very unwilling 
to let even Morgan kno\^ that any one wished 
to speak with heE • 

Marie thought she hfH never seen anything 
more forlorn than Jane’s aspect as she sat in her 
little parlour. She seemed to be doing nothing, 
not even listening to Dr. Say, who was attempt- 
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irig ^offc* condolence. There was not even the 
occupation of making mourning, which had been 
a resource on a former occasion. The bible lay 
open on the table ; biy; Jane was sitting by the 
darkened window as Marie entered, — Dr. Say 
having bs^ahlished himself by the lire. 

“ You will thank me,’* said Marie, “ for bring- 
ing«you OtJcupalSon, — for enabling you to help 
ns, sister.” »And she told her story, and what it 
was that she desired Jane to do. 

Jane seemed duly shocked at first; but when 
she .found that Henry was in no clanger, and that 
the whole case resolved itself into a money mat- 
ter, her sympatliy seemed to cool. She was silent 
>and' thoughtful. ^ 

“ CoBiii,” said Marie, rising, “ bring out the 
money ; and will you not go wHh me ? ” 

But Jane l^d something to say ; or rather, 
she seemed to be thinking aloud. Who ’knew 
whether Michael had left* a will, and whether 
Henry would have any of the moiVey ? Besides, 
she had not so 'much in her purse ; and it seemed 
to her that this would not pe the end of the busi- 
ness. If'^here was a conspiracy against Henry, 
JiW hie enemies knew that his family had money, 
•ihey would soon make up another charge, and 
nobody nould foresee where it might^end. Per- 
haps’the best kindness to Henry- would be for 
his family to do nothing, that it might be seen 
that there was no use^ in pursuing him for evil. 
Perhaps 

Dr* Say emphatically assented to the whole df 
Jane’s reasoning. 
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“I aVn afraid of mistaking yonr Englfs^/’ 
safd Marie, losing her breath* “ Do yoit mean 
that you will not help Henry T* 

“ Perhaps some other friend It might 

he better lor liim that some ope else 

Henry must have many friends/' 

“ Perliaps. But in Igrance WQr ^ave sisters 
who have begged alms for their brother^ de- 
fence, and thereby tound a placefbeside therriP 
under the axe from which they could not save 
them. I thought there was one universal sister’s 
heart.*' 

Jane called after her in vain. She was gone 
like lightning. Morgan, however, detained her 
an instant at the door. , 

** Wait, my dear young lady! Tihey will 
follow you in thb streets it you look so wild, 
ma'am !" * 

** 'fhen I will tell^th«m how I scorn your 
London rich sisters that keep their brothers pri- 
soners for palfry gold !” 

“ Do not go, ma’am 1 Do stay till one can 
think a little,” urged the liorror-struck Morgan. 

“ No, I will not stay. But I will hot ju(^ 
all till I have seen anefther sister.” 

“ Ah 1 Mrs. J^eek. Go ta Mrs. Peek, ma’am ; 
and I would go with you, but-—” 

Marie thought this was a land of “ huts.*’ She 
Could not, however, have 8t?^ed till Morgan could 
get ready. She made alt haste to Mrs. Peek’s 
house. 

^ She did not know how to believe that the wo- 
man she saw, nursing a baby, could be a sister 
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of i^enfy’s. TIic house was as noisy ds Jane’s 
was nuiet ; and tlie mistress as talkative cind^ 
pliable as Jane vyas reserved and stiff. 

In her untidy blaek bombazeen dress, she 
looked more like a servant than did her children’s 
nursem'ki^l in her black coarse stuff; and the 
various sounds of complaint that came from little 
folk> in every corner of the house vveic less wear- 
ing than ther. mamma’s incessant chiding and re- 
pining. — She did not know anything about whether 
her brother Henry was really married or not, 
she was sure; for Henry never came near them 
to let them know what' he was doing, 

“ No wonder,’’ ^thought Marie, when she 
‘looked back uponjhe confusion of children’s toys, 
stools’ of-ull sizes, and carpets (a])]jarently spread 
to trip up the walker), among which she had 
worked her wify to the seat she occupied. 

There are so many calls upon one, ydU see, 
ma’am ; and those that have large families, — 
(what a noise those boys do mal<k3!) — so much 
is required for a large family like ours, that it is 
no easy matter to brhig up children as some 
people dop in these days. The burdens are so 
gfleat!‘ and I am sure vve could never think of 
lending a son of ours to the university, if we were 
sure of his settling ever so well. — 0„to be Bure, 
as you would say, ma’am, that should make no 
difference in our helping Henry,, hoping he would 
not get into any su<?h scrapes again. Well, 
ma’am, I will ask Mr. Peek when he comes 
home, to see if anything can be done.*— O, lh«t 
would be too late, would it? Well, I don’t know 
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that that* signifies so mucli, for I have #a nation 
tlilt as Mr. Feck is a king’s servant, it iniglit^ot 
be so well for him to appear. Dear me ! I never 
liave any money by me, ma’am, but just for my 
little bills for the family ; and I should not tiTink 
of parting with it whilt my husband i* out. — 
Why, really, I have no idea where yyu could find 
liim. My little girl shfll see whether he Js at 
home, though J am cjfuite sure he isjiot. Grace, 
my dear, go and see whether your father is in the* 
back room. 0, you won’t. Then, Jenny, you 
must go. There ! you ifee they won’t go, ma’am ; 
but it is of no consequence, for I do assure you 
he went out after breakh^st. I saw him go. 
Did not you, Harry V* 

“ To dare to call one of their dirty^udt? boys 
after my tienry !•’ thought Marie, as she ran out 
of the house. Mrs. Peek stood looking after her, 
woudfjring one thing and ^another about her, till 
the baby cried so loucfthat she could not put off 
attending to iltm any longer. 

Marie could think of no further resource but 
to go back to MorgarT for advice. She was now 
very weary, and parclied with thirst. • She was 
not accustomed to muc.h exercise, and had neffr 
before walked alone through crowded streets ; her 
restless amj an.tious night was also a bad pre- 
paration for so much tod. She was near sinking 
at once when, returning to the shop, she 
found from Sam that Moijg?in had just gone out, 
he did not know whither. 

* “ She could not go out with me thought 
24: L 
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IV^aVl’c. “ My Henry is llic only Englisli person 
wortl'y to be IVencli, after all.” 

“ Sure, mistress, you had better sit down, " 
observed Sam, wiping a stool with bis apron. 
On b(!ing asked whether he could let her have a 
glass ol" water, he did more than fulfil the re(|ue8t. 
lie found, dark place under the counter, part 
of C'liottle of some delicious syrup, which he 
mixed wdth ^/atcr, with something of the grace of 
an apotliecary. Marie could not h(‘lp enjoying 
it, miserable as she was ; and Sam could not 
heij) smiling liroadly at tiie elfect of what he had 
done, grave as his deineanour was in duty bound 
to he this day. 

Morgan’s “but” })roved one of the most 
significant' words she liad ever s])oken. She did 
better than go with Marie. 

She en'lered Jane’s parlour, and stood beside 
the door when she had closed it. 

“ I must trouble you, ma’am, to pay me my 
wages, if you please.” 

Jane stared at her in astonishment. 

“ What do you mean, Morgan ?” 

I mean, ma’am, that I have had no wages 
for th<;se eleven years last past, and I wish to 
liave them now.” 

“ Morgan, I think you have lost your senses ! 
You never asked my father for these -v^ages.” 

“ No, Miss Jane, J'fecause I held htlpromise of 
being provided for otherwise and better, and my 
little money from elsewhere was all that I wanted, 
while here. But I have it under your hand,' 
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iria’am, wages I was to have as luwig jUiSil 

vvitii you.” 

“ And you have my promise also that I would 
rcmeinl)er you in my will.” 

Yes ; hut 1 would rather have my due wages 
now instead.” 

Jane could understand notljinj^^^jf all this. 
People were not accustomed to he asket^for 
money in so abrupt a* way, especiali^ by an old 
friend. 

“ Because, ma’jini, people of my class are not 
often so much in want ol* their money as J am to- 
day. [f I liad not known that you liave the 
money in the house, 1 shouW not have asked for 
it so suddenly.’ 1 will brin|( down the Ubx, 
ma’am.” 

She presently ap])earcd, hauling along a heavy 
box with so much tlilficulty as to ^obli^e Jane to 
offer to assist her. Morgiyi next presented a key. 

“ How came you By this key asked Jane, 
quickly, as she^tried it, and the box lid flew open, 
Jane felt in her bosom for her own key, winch 
was there, safe enough, on its stout black ribbon. 

Morgan’s master had secretly giveif her this 
key years before. He kept one thousand pounTfs 
in hard cash in this box ; apd it now apj>earedf 
that he had set Morgan’s fidelity and Jane’s 
avarice as check upon each other. Each was 
to count owr the* money oifj^e a-rnonth. 

You can count it nowf ma’am, at your leisure, 
when you have paid me. I shall not touch that 
key any more.” 

“ O, yes, do, Morgan,” said her mistress, 

L 2 
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wjtliij.a look of distress. All lliis is loo modi 
for iTK^. 1 caoiiot take care of everything iliy- 
self.” 

“ Then let it go, Miss Jane. I have not had 
tills ’box under iny cliarge so many years, to be 
now follov^ed about by your eyes, every time 1 go 
near the pi a(ie^. whore it is kept. Better you were 
robVd than that.*’ 

“ And you, are too proiid to expect a legacy 
from me ? That is the reason you want your 
money now ? You would cut ofl* all connexion 
between us ?” * 

“ Such is not my present reason, ma’am ; but 
I do not say that 1 should like to see you plan- 
ning and planningdiow you coukl-= — But I won’t 
follow’ it • ’out, my dear. My wages, if you 
please.” 

And she lajd down a formal receipt for the 
sum, and produced the canvass bag in which to 
deposit her wealth. She ihen observed that she 
mu§t walk abroad for two or thtee hours, but 
hoped to be back before she was much wanted. 
If her mistress could spare her till dark, she 
shduld take it as a particular favour; but she 
coUld not say it was necessary to be gone more 
dian three hours at farthest. 

Jane seemed too much displeased or amazed 
to reply ; and Morgan left her counting the 
guineas. She heard parlour-door bolted be- 
hind her, so that no 'more Maries could gain 
access to her mistress. 

How Marie reproached herself for her secret 
censure of Morgan, when she found Heury at 
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liberty, — ^tbe fine havinir been paid by Iwb fjlttf- 
^‘ul^oid friend ! Moreau had siipjied 
soon as the good deed was done. Slie awaitc’d 
Henry and Marie, however, in their hmnblc 
lionie, whither she liad proceeded to pn^jiarfT a 
delicate little dinner forTln'in, and see that all 
was comfortable lor their repose i'ro ni-t he troubles 
of the day. It was no 1'ault of liers that J,hey 
brought heavy cares vVith them ; th^ Henry had^ 
to console his Mane under her father’s misfor- 
tune, — his month of imprisonment, and sentence 
to leave the country at* the end of it. Wiiat 
more could any one do than join with them iii 
rcjirobating the tyranny of the Alien Act ? 


Chapter VJL 

FAREWELL CO •BUDGK-ROW. 

Michael was quietly buried wdien the verdict of 
“ accidental death” had been duly agreed upon; 
and there was ample ohiployment for Henry 
during the month of M. Verhlanc’s im|A’isoniTient 
in settling the affairs. * There was no wiK ; atul 
he therefore felt that the chiy:lren, and she wdioni 
he considered as the widow, though the law did 
not so recognize lier, had the first claim upon his 
justice. He was resolved •jhat an ample provi- 
sion should be made for tlfem ; and that it sliould 
be done without encroaching on Mrs. Peek’s 
share. Jane ought to have given tlie largest 
proportion, not only because she had no claims 
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u^ii.lierh but because her survivorship enriched 
bet means of tliis very death. She did con- 
tribute ; but Henry’s portion was much larger; 
and it soon appeared that Jane would not be at 
liaiUl in future, if further assistance should be re- 
quired. 

Henry hqxj, in his investigation of the affairs, 
learijed that wliich prev/;ntcd his being surprised 
on hearing from Morgan that Jane meant to go 
abroad. She had known so much of the smug- 
gling transactions of the firm, that she had pro- 
bably a good understanding with certain persons 
out at sea, who could aid her in getting away 
from the country sho no longer loved, and in 
»plao!*ng her where, she might invest her money so 
as to avoid ‘either an income or a projierty tax. 

“ It is a strange freak of my mistress’s, sir, is 
not it?” said Morgan. “ She must feel it so 
herself, or she would not have left me to tell you 
the story,^* 

“ It would be strange in most pefoplc, Morgan. 
I know it is said by some that an income or a 
property tax must drive individuals to invest their 
money ab/oad ; but I am sure that except in a 
rar« cases, it would not be so. A man has 
^ro piOoh more confidence in the stability of ihe in- 
stitutions of his own country than in tl^ose of any 
other, — there are so many inducements to keep 
his treasure wliere his heart is, — mear his kindred 
and his father’s housej — his oliligations are so 
much more calculable at home than abroad, — 
and, above all, it is so clear lliat tlie substitution 
of a direct for an indirect tax must set free the 
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exercise* of liis capital and his industr^i, — tiliaf a 
mSn must be burdened indeed before be^wmdd 
think, for this reason alone, of placing his capital 
elsewhere. Jane’s case is different.” 

“ Ah ! Mr. Henry, she has left off loving^lier 
kindred and her father’sliouse.” 

“ Not so, I hope : but she is no jonger happy 
among them, for reasorft which we can j^der- 
stand.” 

She owned as much to me, sir, as that she 
could not bear to think of yon poor young woman 
and her children having* what had been so hardly 
earned ; or to see the wS-ste and dawdling going 
on in Mrs. Peek’s family ; sr to pay her taxes in 
a heavy lump wlien the government chose t^calk 
for it, instead of buying a little of thi»4ind a little 
of that, when she» liked, without having to remem- 
ber that she was paying taxes.” 

“ Ah ! that is the reas<^n why fieopie like those 
indirect taxes. But \ should have thought that 
Jane had seett enough of the waste that there is 
in the collecting them, to think very ill of 
them.” 

“ The taking stock of my master^ tea, sir, 
once a-month — what e farce it was ! How mSTly 
officers w'ere paid for little more than not seeing 
cheats I aj^d tvhen one thmks of the permits, 
and tlie entry books, and the army of spies, — 
for so they are, -r— that ha^e to be paid out of tlie 
duties collected, one wonders that Miss Jane, or 
anybody else, should be found to speak up for 
such an extravagant plan.” 

. “ Those will be most ready to do so who are 
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u/uvk’lini;, lo pay in proportion for the ])rv)tection 
wlit^ih is of most importance to those who ha'v^e 
the most property. But they forget the plain rule 
that when the people's money is raised to be 
8])el?t for the good of the people, as little as })os- 
sible ought to be wasted by the way. It is a 
shame tliat tj^^ cost of collection should be seven 
pouuj,! ten in every hundred pounds, when the 
odd shillings would be enough under good ma- 
liagement.” 

“ But is that true, sir ?'* 

Quite true ; and the 'less this particular mat- 
ter is looked to, the wider will the difference be 
between what is and *vvhat ought to be. My wife 
will I'cll you that there was a time in France when 
the nation fr^aid five times as much in taxes as 
ever arrived at the treasury. Urtder a wiser ma- 
nagement, Vhe same jieople afterwards paid no 
more than a terith part of their taxes to the col- 
lectors, though there were above two hundred 
thousand persons employed in the collection. 
O, yes, these were far too many ; but you may 
see what a difference it iViakes to the people whe- 
ther this pbint be managed well or ill ; and it is 
v^y clear that it must be u great advantage to 
h^ve a plan of taxation which would employ a 
few persons, at regular times ; so that people 
would know what they had to pay and when, and 
that as little as possible would “be lost by the 
way.*' 0 

“ They say that an immensity of money will 
be raised by this income" tax.’' 

A great deal ; and so there ought to be. 
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S^mcthiVig great ouglit to come out o^ so'f^a- 
greeable a process. It is wr 3 / disagreeabl^i-IlD be 
examined, and have one’s concerns pryed into in 
tile way that these commissioners must do. I am 
sure I do not wonder at my sister’s dislike of it.” 

“ O, sir, T never saw such a conflict as she 
had to go tlirough witl^ herself. ^ determined 
never to be present' again when the gentiemen 
came. When slie 3i(l bring hera^lf to give an, 
account, I know what a struggle she had to tell 
the truth. I would not for 'the world that any 
one else had been there ; but, sir, the commis- 
sioners laughed, and winlled, and threatened her 
witli the oath.^’ 

One 5s ex^iosed to the imfiertinence ojf^tax*' 
gatherers under any system ; and I (Rj not know 
tliat it need he* worse under this tax than any 
other. But it is provoking that this must be 
added to what we hat^to Jbear beiore. Prices are 
just as high as ever. There has been no reduc- 
tion of the old taxes yet. Our producers of food 
and clothing, and alljthat we want, go on paying 
their taxes in commodities, and not only charging 
these on the articles when sold, but trie interest 
on their advance of lAoney for the tax. •Anoso 
does the consumer’s money run out in many a 
channel.” • 

All this helps my mistress abroad. But, 
sir, is it true that she canfl^t go safely V* 

“ Yes, and she must kliow it.” 

“ She does. She hinted as much to me. Do 
you supyiose anybody will stop her V* 

If they can get hold of her ; but her friends 
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ar^ t'liose wlio will convey her safely, if Anybody 
can^^ She knows that at present it is high trea- 
son to invest money in an enemy’s country, parti- 
cularly in land 

‘^O dear ; and I believe it is your French 
gentleman’s lands that she has in view.” 

We cantfv't prevent her going, if she chooses 
to ruv the risk ; but a great risk it is. The sale 
.of their lands k: supposecl to be the principal means 
that our enemies have for carrying on the war ; 
and no English person is allowed, under the pe- 
nalty of death, to purchase land or to buy into 
the French funds. But wliat will be done about 
Jane’s annuity ?” 

* “’She says she has laid a plan f(Jf getting it, — 
whether by^’^boming over once a-year in the same 
way that she goes, or by some Other device, 1 do 
not know." Su,rely, sir, those tontine annuities 
are very bad things I Worse than lotteries, since 
they make people jealous of their neighbours* 
lives, and rejoiced to hear of their cleaths.” 

Very bad ! No gaming is much worse. 
The advantage to the annuitants is, in its nature, 
most unequal ; and it is so disadvantageous to the 
^overnifient, that none of its money is set free 
till the last of the lo.t is dead, that 1 wonder the 
system is persevered in.” 

“ 1 am sure 1 wish the government had had 
the Mr. Hills’, and master’s'; for Miss Jane 
has never been like th^ same person since. Do 
you know, sir, 1 believe there is one who will be 
particularly disappointed at her going away ?” 

“ You mean Dr. Say. Do you think he has 
ever had anv chance with her 
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“ Sometimes I have lliought lie lia^l ; niaj i 
6hl)uld not wonder, after all, if she thinks 
4um on ’’ 

No, no, Morgan. She never can mean to 
marry that man.” 

“ Why, sir, when people of her sphit have 
been cruelly disappointed once, as^lJs.no\v her to 
have been, they are apt^o find too late th^want 
of a friend to join tlicmselves to ;^and yet tlicy^ 
do not like to give up their sway. Now, Dr. Say* 
is so yielding ” 

“ Ay, at present.” 

“ True, sir ; but he is Very yielding indeed, to 
judge from the coldness he«lias put up with from 
my mistress, and his hangint^ to her still. •But> 
she will not have him yet; not till sh^has gained 
her particular ettd in going abroad ; and then, 
perhaps ” 

“ This is the way hii]nan crAitures do when 
they are perverted lind injured like my poor 
sister. The^ miii>t finish some trifling thing, 
gain some petty point, and then begin to tliink 
of the realities of life. Poor Jane ! what can a 
few more thousands be to her i M(A‘gan, have 
you ever thought of going with her ? ” 

“ It would have been in^ desire, if it had mtt 
been my promise, to stay with her as long as we 
both lived ; but from her saying nothing to me 
about it, and h«r talking fcf things that i believe 
are to be left for me totdo after she is gone, 1 
suppose that sjie does not wish for me.” 

“ Then where will you go ? What do you 
think of doing ?” 
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“iJusf what Providence may prepare to my 
I have scarcely cast my mind that Vvay 

yet." 

Nor did Morgan settle her thoughts on her 
ov\rii concerns till compelled to do so. There 
was mhch to be thought of and accomplished ; 
and it was way of everybody to look to Mor- 
gan all cases of bustle and difficulty. The 
business, shop, and house thereto belonging, were 
■ immediately disposed of ; and they had to be 
prepared for the new tenant, and vacated in a 
short time. Jane would not sell the furniture ; 
she could not find in hbr heart to let it go for so 
little as it would now bring ; still less to give it to 
' Patience. Her g^'een stuff curtams, and thread- 
bare carpets, and battered tables, and shabby fire- 
irons, wx*re all valuable in herxyes, because of 
some of these she had known no others, and of 
some she still thought as new. How many re- 
currences of mind had she to these articles, — 
now reddening at the idea of the insulting price 
that was offered for them, and then sighing at 
the thought of the extravagance of hiring a room 
ej^pressly for their reception 1 This last was the 
p'Tan fiKally decided upon, however ; and, by dint 
of such close packing as nobody else would have 
formed an idea of, the greater part of the lumber 
was stowed, while there was still space left to 
turn round. 

Everything was gone from the kitchen but 
one chair and a few cooking utensils when Mor- 
gan sat before the fire, knitting worsted stock- 
ings, and ro^ldng herself to the time of the old 
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Welsh ifir she was singing low to herself. •'JIic 
clock that ticked was gone ; and the monot/^Ris 
\inging of the kettle was the only sound besides 
her own voice. Slie was thinking about Wales, 
as she always did when she sang, — of the farm- 
house in tlie valley whel-e she was horn ;* and of 
liow lightly slic tripped to tlie sprilJ^^dke morning 
she was told that there \tere thoughts of siding 
her with her uncle, file carrier, to tendon to win, 
her bread ; and then of the evening vvlien she“ 
emerged from among the last hills, and saw the 
plain, with its clusters i^f trees, and its innume- 
rable hedge-rows, and fts few hamlets, and a 
church steeple or two, all gX)wing in the sunset ; 
and how she Admired a flat c<»untry, and faticied* 
liow happy jieople must be who liv^^ in a flat 
country j anil then how little she imagined that, 
aficr having become familiar with Ilbndon life, 
she sliould ever be sitting; alone, ^seeing the com- 
fort of the abode demolished, day by day, and 
waiting to knt!>w what should become of her when 
the last of the family she had served so long was 
about to wander away from the old house. The 
clatter without went on just as if all vfas as for- 
merly within. The cries, the bustle, and the iSfid 
laughs in the street seemed very like a mockery*; 
and Morgan, *vvho had never, all these years, 
complained of the noise of Budge-Row, was very 
nearly being put out of teifiper about it this even- 
ing. In the midst of itf siie thought she heard 
her mistress’s hand-bell ring, and stopped her 
chanting to answer the summons. She released 
from its place under her gown the canvass bag, 

M 
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mist have proved a great biirfldn to licr 
side, aod carried tlie kettle in tlie other 
hand^ sn})posing, with the allowable freedom of 
an old servant, that Miss Farrer might be wish- 
ing for her tea a little earlier than usual, and that 
there cbiild be no iiarm m saving her turns along 
the passage^, 

Ma’am, I’m afraid your rheumatism troubles 
you,” said she, seeing that^Jane had drawn her 
shawl over her liead. “ I thought it would be 
so when you took the curtains down in such bitter 
weather.” 

“ Never mind that,' Morgan: I must meet 
more cold at sea.” * 

“^But you lia(V better get we?l first, ma’am. 
Would ycjti wish that L should step lor Dr. Say?” 
and Morgan put some bliffiioss into In r manner. 

Jane lodked round upon the disfurmsbed apart- 
ment, and probably thought that it looked too 
comfortless to be seen by Dr, Sa^' ; for she de- 
sired that if he called he should be told that she 
was too tired to see any one. 

“ I think, Morgan,” she ])roceeded, “ tliere is 
nothing i6ft but what you can take care of for 
nSy, if d must go in a hurry. It will hardly take 
you two hours to stpw these few things with the 
rest of tlie furniture ; and an hour or two of 
your time, now and then, will keep them in good 
order for me.” , ' 

And then followed’^ sundry directions about 
airing, dusting, brushing, &c., all which implied 
that Morgan would remain near at hand. 

“ 1 have said nothing about your going with 
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me ’’ coifti lull'd Jane. “ I suppose you nevir 
tliouolil of It ?” 

' “ 1 coiisidi'recl myself bound, Miss Jane, after 
what we once said together, to follow you for 

life^ if you had so pleased. Since you do not ” 

“ It would be too niucli for you, Morgan. I 
would not exjiose you to the risk^,;jj to the fa- 
tigue. You knovv nothTng of the fatigi^s of 
such a voyage as 1 auT going upon. «ln a regular 

vessel it IS very great ; but ” 

Ma’am, I have no wish to go otherwise than 

at your desire. 1 am olA now, and ’’ 

“ Yes, it will be nuici* better for you to be 
with 1 faience, or wdth lienrvT” 

“ No, niahinf ; it f leave yoi^ it must be go 
back to my own ]dace. The same d<Ty*that you 
dismiss me 1 shah plan my way home. I do not 
wish to be turned over from service fo service, 
knowAig that 1 shall ncvcj' atlaclf myself to any 
as 1 did, from the firsC to you, my dear.” 

“ But what S’lll you do with yourself in Wales? 
Everybody you knew there must be dead, or 
grown up out of knowledge.” 

“ Perhaps so ; but it will serve my ftirn to sit 
and knit by tlie fannhouse fire ; anti 1 slioiTld lilfe 
to be doing something in a (^airy again. 1 have 
not put my havid to a churn, much less seen a 
goat, these seventeen years, exce])t once, when 
your father sent me, in a liAj;ry, to Islington, and 
there. Miss, 1 saw a goift, ; and, for the life of 
me, J could not help following it down a lane to 
«ee where it went to, and to watch its Iiabits. 
When 1 saw it browsing and cropping, even 

‘ u 2 
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ft was in a brick-fR^ld, I could not help 
sliiYiw inp^ beliind it ; and the thing led me such a 
round, I had much ado to get liome to tea. M/ 
master found out that something had kept me ; 
but I was ashamed to tell liim what it was. 

However, our Welsh goats but 1 am taking 

up your tim(^. Yes, 1 shall go back into Wales. 
But /wst, ma^am, there is a little thing to be 
settled. I g?vve U]) to you 'my key of that box, 
or I would have put the money in without trou- 
bling you ; but here is the sum you paid me the 
other day, and 1 will trouble you for the receipt 
back again.” 

“ What can you ‘mean, Morgan, by demand- 
ing 'your wages so strangely, and then bringing 
them back 'again V* 

“ I meant to keep the promise I made to you, 
Miss Jane',' — to cover your faults when 1 could. 
You refused to pay the fine for Mr. Henry*, and 
so I paid it in your name ; that was what I 
wanted the money for. I did not' think of hav- 
ing it back again ; but Mr. Henry seemed so 
uneasy about not discliarging it, that I let him 
take his otvn way.” 

^'Jane made some objections, which Morgan 
would not listen to. She would neither suffer 
any allusion to the legacy nor to her own cir- 
cumstances. She briefly declared that she had 
enough. Her small/ wants were supplied from 
the savings of her young days, and she had 
no further use for money, besides having taken 
something of a disgust to it lately. She pos- 
sessed lieiself of the key from her mistress’s 
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bide witlu)ut beio^ o})]‘Obed, imkTcked tlie ^)t|t 
bi'Sore bcr Idce, and dc])Obitcd the casb, ^bowij;* , 

the banio time, that blie resumed tlie rccHUfR. 
Wldle blie was doing ibis, Jane drew ber shawl 
farlher over bcr head, as if she sidleied from Uie 
cold. Morgan saw that it, was to conceal tears. 

“ Oil, Miss Jane! only say that \oa wish it, 
and I will give u]) Wale.^^and go v^rh you ; or if 
you would but be c^intent to go bad: ff5 my 
liome, you might think about monc^ as much as 
ever, if you must, and be hajipy at living in such 
a cheap country. l>ut ,\ou might tlieie forget 
all such troubles to the mind, il you would.” 

•fane hastily observed t];at it was too late 
for this : she b|id given ber word to sail, am^sbe 
must sail diiectly ; she could hear nothing >o the 
contrary. 

Morgan said no more, but broiigjjt tea, and 
})repa;-ed everything for ber i^istress’s early 
going to rest, and tlwn Came to take away the 
tea-things. 

"\h)u will make it early bed-time to-night, 
ma’am said she. 

Jane assented. 

“ Then J liave a strong belief that this is tj^e 
last speech T shall have of you, Miss Jane ; and 
I would not pa/t from you without a farewell, as 
I fear otlieVs, nearer and dearer, must do.” 

“ None are nearer ai^d dearer,’’ exclaimed 
Jane, in a tone*which uys«t Morgan’s fortitude. 
She then checked herself, and coldly added, “ 1 
niean to call on my brother and Patience before 
1 go.” 
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t ‘\Wliat I a'n» least sorry about,” said Moreau, 
lhal’ you are t)ut tlie oR*at ;nid 

wide^^ea. I am glad that you will see a millioi>' 
of dashing waves, and feed the sweeping winds, 
boih of which I used to know something of from 
tlie top of our mountain. We have both seen 
too mucli of biick walls, and heard too much of 
the noise of % city. Y</ur spirits hiive failed you 
sadly* of late, my dear; and 1 mys'df have been 
.less liglitsoide than 1 have always lield that a 
trusting creature should be. Ah ! your tears will 
dry up when you are anmng tlui deeps ; and you 
will find, as the watersdieave uj) and about you, 
how little worth is^in all worldly care, take my 
wore] for it, my dear. You on tl,ie sea by star- 
light,* and d in tile valley when the early buds 
come out — oh ! we shall grow into a more whole- 
some mind, than all the changes here have left us 
in. Meantime,- wc must part; and if w'c sliould 
never meet again 

“ Oh, but there is no fear: it is a very safe 
voyage, indeed, they tell me. I cannot have any 
fancies put into my head aLout not coming back, 
Morgan.’^ 

Well, let it he so then, — h t it be that you 
will certainly come back ; still I arn old, — ay, 
not what you will a^low to be old, if you reach 
my years, but what 1 like to think so.^ You can- 
not, in your heart, say that you would be taken 
by surprise any day tc bear that bid Morgan was 
gone. Well, then, Goa bless you ! and give you 
a better relish of this life before he calls you t 
another ^ 
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‘‘ Indeed I am not lia|)])y,’' jv^as the feglib^ 
exf)resse^d by Jane’s manner, and by bef tears/as 
^niicli as by her words. 81ie could neithcr*’eon'- 
trol her feelinp^s nor endure to exjjose their in- 
tensity, and she therefor-e hastened to bed, se^wn- 
ingly acquiescinir in Morgan’s advice lu^t to be 
in a hurry to rise in the morning. 

Morgan’s sle(;p was ^ot very#b'ound; partly 
from the sense of discomfort in the naked^iouse, 
and more from busy and anxious tlf^^ughts — sucli, 
as she had never known among the green hills 
of Wales, and such as ^vere likely, she therefore 
supposed, to be laid to i>'st when she should be 
at home again. She fancit;;^ several times that 
she heard Janqstining, and tlien droi)ped lyto a 
doze again, when she dreameef that Jan* mistress 
was sleeping very (pfetly. At last slie started 
up, uneasy at finding that it was broiyl da)lig}it, 
and ^orry that the alarum had i^ot been one of 
the last things to he#tak^m away, as she feared 
that her inisy-ess might be kept waiting for her 
breakfast. She bustled about, made a ])articu- 
larly good fire, ventured to lake in, of her own 
accord, a tempting hot roll, and, as ligr mistress 
was still not down stairs, made a basin of 
and carried up the tray to the clianiber. 

“ 1 hope yt^i find your li«ad better tliis morn- 
ing, ma aln ?” said she, drawing up the blind 
which kept the room in d^ikness. 

No answer. ^Morgan no traces of clothes, 
and hastily pulled aside the bed-curtain : no one 
was there. A little farther search convinced her 
that Jane was gone. 
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•i'he people in tlic slioj) tesliricfl <o two stout 
poncrs h'dviufz; arrived early, and asked ])eimiY^- 
bion^Tti go in and out ibroiigli the shop. They^ 
liad each carried a lieavy box, and been accoin- 
paivied by the lady in deep lilack, whose veil was 
over lici; face when she went out. She had not 
gone witliout anotlier woid, as Morgan at first, m 
the bitterness (Tidier heart, Reproached her lor doing. 
kShe lutd left a note, with an a/fectionate assuiance 
gf reniemheritfyg her old friend, not onlv in her 
will, but during every day ot her life. iVJ organ 
would also find that a spin of money bad been 
left in Henry’s bands fyr her, as some acknow- 
ledgment of her long^ scrvi(‘es. There was also 
advice about purchasing an annuity with it, which 
MorgJin did not read to-day. 

The slidp-boy had the benefit of the hot roll. 
Morgan set off to discover how much Mr. Henry 
knew of Jane’s, proceedings. Marie coulff tell 
no more than that sliediaj missed the bird on 
coming clown into the cheerful breakfast-room of 
their new lodgings. Their maid bad admittiid a 
lady in black to write a notf? there this morning, 
as the family were not down. The bird had not 
be^?i seen since; and it could only be supposed 
tjiat it was carried away in its cage under the 
lady’s long black cloak. , • 

Jane acknowledged this in her note to Henry. 
She could not resist carrying away tliis living 
relic of old times. It must be more precious to 
her than to them; and she should send Marie 
from abroad some pet to be cherished for her 
sake, if Marie cared enough for lier to <la so. 
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liafl betlcr not encinire where sliewas ^oile, 
or how ; hut trust to liearitig of lier th’^c^urh 
'M. Verhlanc (when he should be again abroad) 
or his agents. 

Patience seemed to be the only one vvlio liad 
seen her sister, while thus scattering her*ghostly 
adieus. Patience related that thg .house was in 
sucii confusion \\hen Jaifc came m, fso uiijj^'ason- 
Jibly early !) that she liad no very ^Jear recollec- 
tion of what had passed, further than that Jane* 
cried very much, so that the elder children did 
not know what to make* of it; and that her black 
veil frightened the little ones when she was 
kissing them all round. Sli^ hoped Jane did not 
really mean ti^at she was going away fof any 
length of time. She somehow litid not half 
believed that ; but as Morgan did believe it, 
Patience began at last to be very sdrry indeed. 

Morgan could not qu\/: London these two or 
three days, if she was to leave her mistress’s little 
concerns in tlTe exact order in which she desired 
them to remain. She would not be persuaded 
to pass her few days any where but in the old 
kitchen, or to leave unvisited for a sibgle night 
the chamber where her master died. This evening 
was cold and stormy. She^ thought first of her 
mistress's •rheumatism ; and. as the wind rose, 
and whistled under the doors, and roared in the 
chimney, she wandered the window to see 
how things looked in tl!e Row, The flame of 
the lamps flickered and flared within the glass; 
women held on their bonnets, and the aprons of 
workmen and the pinafores of children fluttered 
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alioilfc. Mori^aii was but too sure that it must 
be >5U. bad iiiglit on the river, or at sea. Sne 
wished she knew whether Mr. Henry tlioujilit sol 
Tliis would have settled the matter vvitli Morgan, 
for* she believed Mr. Henry knew every tinn^ ; 
hut it v^as too late to intrude upon him to-night. 
She would go jn the morning. 

In^ihe morning, when she got up early, to 
.observe the Jieavy clouds 'still drilling rapidly 
over the narrow slip of sky which was all that 
could be seen from even the bac'k of the house, 
slie found a little bird cowering down on the 
window-sill, as if drowsy through fatigue and 
cold. There was nft mistaking the bird, and in 
another moment it was warming itself against 
Morgan’s ' cheek and in lier bosom, while the 
hand which was not employed in guarding it was 
preparing itS holiday mess of crumbs, milk and 
sugar. . 

“ O, my bird’.” exclaimed Marie, the moment 
Morgan produced it from beneatli her red cloak. 

“ Did not my mistress say sometliing to you, 
ma’am, of sending you some living thing for a 
remembrai'ice ? Do you think it likely slie should 
sefid you this bird ?” 

’^No: nobody thought it likely. But how the 
creature could have escaped from such guardian- 
ship as Jane’s was very unaccounlahle. There 
was no connecting it\yhh the gales of last night ; 
yet Morgan could not forget her own words 
about tlie wide and rough waters, and what Jane 
would feel when she saw them in their might. 

While Marie was yet wee])ing over the 
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tlcpartur^ of her father, on the efxpiratign of iiis 
montli of imprisonment, find listening to# her 
liiushand's cheering assurances that peace must 
come, and with it, liberty for all to go to and fro, 
she said, 

“Meanwhile, there ftiay be comfort for you 
in hearing through him of Jane. Will she not 
send us tidings, as she siHd V* 

No such intelligence came ; ^and Tn M. 
Vcrblanc’s frequent letters was always contained 
the assurance that no tidings of the estimable 
lady, th(i sister of his ^on-in-law, had reached 
his agent or himself. 

Henry had been long settled down to his duties 
and enjoyments as a country clergyman, when 
he received a letter from Peek coittaining tlie 
following int(dlia(nH*e, which was immediately 
forwarded to Morgan. 

“ I* had been a}){»lied to seveiftrl times,” Peek 
wrote, “ about Jane h’flrrcr, s])inster, the surviving 
claimant of flie tonline annuity last year, on 
wliose behalf no claim has been made this year. 
You will see jiresentl^ that government has had 
a lucky bargain of that annuity, whic?\ is more 
than can often be said of that sort of traniactiefh. 
The whole thing has come to light ; and Patience! 
was in gre^it distress about it, all yesterday. Wc 
have had a rare catch of smugglers ; and one ol 
them let out, wjien he bcfi^an to he chop- fallen, 
that it was very odd he h?ld escaped such a many 
risks, to he trapped at last. Among the rest, he 
told us of one surprising get off wlien he thought 
he was sent for to the bottom where all the rest 
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vwent. ^fter atwindy day, whicli liad bkiwn Uicii* 
boaf.out of the river at a fine rate, till they w^re 
almost within sight of their smuggling vessef, 
their cockle-shell could not stand the gale. He 
svfears that they should have done very well but 
for the ‘heavy chests tha^they were carrying for a 
gentlewoman who wanted to be smuggled abroad. 
She was almost desperat e when they heaved both 
chests overboard, though - she had been quiet 
‘enough while the gale was rising. She went 
down quietly enough too, when the boat filled, 
and sunk from under them all, leaving such as 
could to save themselves on any thing they 
could find to float ^ on ; by which means he and 
.one^other only got to shore. All he remembers 
about the, gentlewoman is that she wore a black 
cloak, and noticed nobody, more or less, but a 
siskin that she had with her in a cage. One of 
the last things '-die did, — and he remembers it by 
a joke that went round, ef her caring about a 
brute creature’s life when her ownnvas not worth 
a farthing, — the last thing she did was letting 
fly the bird, and she lookbd after it, to see how 
it fared in the wind, when the water was up to 
h^r o\Mn knees. From the oddness of this, and 
•the black cloak, we feel convinced it must have 
been sister Jane, besides the date 'being the same. 
Patience fretted a good deal about it yesterday, 
as I mentioned, We^.suppose that we shall now 
see you in town abolit the affairs, and you know 
where you may always find a pipe and a bit of 
chat.” 

“Do not go, Henry,*’ said Marie. “Let 
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Peek liavp all tlie wealtli. Do nt>t let 4 s toticfi 
tliaf which has poisoned the lives of three of yj)ur 
%nily.’' 

“ It poisoned the peace of their lives, Marie, 
and it caused their deaths. We will not die ?)f 
such solicitude, nor, if ahy of our childrefi must 
die by violcjice or accident, shall it be for such a 
cause. They must be taii^ht the uses of v^^lth ; 
and fearfully has PiXividence quaj^fied us for 
teaching this lesson.” 

“That wealth is but an instrument, and that 
they are responsible for the use of it ?*’ 

“ Responsible, not only* to Him who maketli 
rich and maketli j)Oor, but fo society, — to the 
state. We wilNteach our children that to ev^de 
or repine at their due contribution to4}^ state is 
to be ungrateful toiheir best earthly protector, and 
to be the oppressors of those who should rather be 
spared«in proportion as their means are less. If 
to lay on burdens too Ifeavy to be borne be one 
crime, it is another to refuse a just burden.*’ 

Henry checked himself on perceiving that he 
was reproaching the 'memory of his deceased 
brother and sister. He regarded them, however, 
as victims rather than aggressors, — victims td 
their father’s false views, and to the policy of the 
time, which^ by*making the state a spendthrift, 
rendered too many of its members sordid. 

“ This is the fa,vourite that Jane sent me to be 
cherished for her sake,’* saiti^arie, approaching 
the bird. “ It shall be cherished.” 

“ I failed in my trust,” thought Morgan, as 
she went out to call home the kids from the 

N 
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' ih^untain, — “ l^failed in my trust wlien I doubted 
abo^it Miss Jane’s old age. AVhat did I krtow 
about wbetlier she would ever be old ; or, if sli/^ 
should be, whether there would not by that time 
b(? })eace, and a less heavy l)urdening of the 
people^>so that they might be free to see more 
clearly vvliether or not they were madt^to struggle 
with low things all thew lives, like a sick person 
in a dream who is always tiaing to fly, ami is for 
ever baffled ?^~J don’t know whether one ought 
to be sorry that Miss Jane has been wakened up 
untimely from such a (keam ; but I mourn tliat 
she did not come here to see what a fearful 
mistaking of ProvifiLence it is to dream on in that 
resUess Led when here arc sucb wide fields of 
sweeV thyjn^ for one’s eyes and one’s heart to rest 
upon. Let men live in cities,^ if they will ; but 
why shouhl they think that the fields and the 
brooks are for ^Jjose only who live among .them ? 
These brooks must rG’n *>ver silver sands, and 
yonder harvest fields must bear eiws of real gold 
before men may fancy that gold is in favour with 
God, and that it should llrerefore be sought as a 
mgiin thing by men. 1 wish it had pleased God 
tk>at Miss Jane had but once come here.’* 
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Summary of Principles illustrated in this 
Volume. 

All the members of a society wlio derive protection 
from its g-ovenmieiit owe a yertiiin proportion o? the pro- 
duce of iheii labour or capital to the supjiort of that go- 
vernment, — that IS, are just^ liable tojje taxed. 

Tlie jiroportiou contributed should be deteriuined by 
the degree of protectioirenjoyed, — of jir^itectiou to pro- 
perty, — for all an* personally protected. 

In other words, a just taxation must leave all the 
members of society in piayisely the same relation, in 
which it found them. 

This ecpiality of contribution is the first principle of 
a just taxation. ^ 

Such equality, can be secured only by a mct)v>d of, 
direct taxation. ^ * 

Taxes on commodities are, from their ver/natnre, un- 
equal, as they leave* it in the choice of the rich man how 
much he shall contribute to the suj)])ort Af the state ; 
whileithe man whose whole income imst be spent in the 
purchase of commoditiesfhas* no such choice. This in- 
equality is aggri^vated by the necessity, in order to make 
these taxes jirodnctive, of imposing them on necessaries 
more than on luxuiies. 

Taxes on commodities^ are further injiirions by entail- 
ing great expense for the prevention of smuggling, and 
a needless cost of collection. 

Tliey could not Iiave been long tolerated but ifor theijj^ 
quality of alFording a convenient method of tax-paying, 
and for the jgnoi*ance of the bulk of the people of their 
injurious operation. 

Tire method of direct taction which best secures 
equality is the imposition of a-^tax on income or on pro- 
perty. 

There is so much difficulty in ascertaining to the ge- 
neral satisfaction the relative values of incomes held on 
diffierent tenures, and the necessary inquisition is so 
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SUMMARY, 


that if a t»ax on the source of incomes can he 
proved eqiially equitable, it is preferable, inasmuch astdt 
jiarrbws the province of inquisition. 

There is no reason to suppose tliat an equitable 
dilation of a tax on invested capital is impracticable ; 
an(> as it would equally affect all incomes derived from 
this investment (that is, all incomes whatsoever), its ope- 
ration must be singularly impartial, if the true principle 
of f^raduation be^once attained. 

A ^r^duated property tax^.s free from all the evils be- 
longing to taxes on commoditie^f ^ while it has not their 
single recommendation — of favouring the subordinate 
convenience of the tax-payer. 

This last consideration will, however, become of less 
importance in proportion as the great body of tax-payers 
advances towards that enlightened agreement which is 
essential to the establisi'ment of a just system of taxa- 

. . . • . . 

The, grossest violation of every just principle of taxa- 
tion is the pi&ctice of burdening posterity by contract- 
ing permanent loans, of which the imtiou is to pay the 
interest. « 

The next gross^’jt violation of justice is the traijsmil- 
ting such an inherited debt unjessened to posterity, es- 
pecially as every improvement in the arts of life furnishes 
the means of throwing off a portion of ifle national bur- 
dens. 

The same rule of morals which requires state-economy 
on behalf o{ the present generation, requires, on behalf 
of future generations, that no effort should be spared to 
liqiii date the National Debt. 


TH^.END. 


London : Printed by William Clowls, Duke-street, Lambeth. 
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PREFACE. 


'Fhe (ask vvliicli I ‘>il‘ginally propqj^ed to myself is 
now finished. 1 have done what 1 could to illus- 
trate the leading principles of Political Economy. 
i3ui 1 cannot leave off ^vithout attempting some- 
thing more wiiich 1 believe ipvill imjirovc the pur- 
])Ose of vvliaV I have already done. N(MV 
Taxation is everywhere considered lU subject of 
dee]) importance^ — attention having been called to 
it in a remarkable degree since my series was 
planned, — 1 feel tlp^t my worlc is not complete 
without a further illustration of the practice as well 
as the principle of Taxation. In the present doubt- 
lid state of our financial policy, the few Numbers 
which I <im about to issue may be expected to be 
of greater temporary, and of less perm&nent* i/i- 
terest than tho^se which have.preceded them. How- 
ever this iliay be, I believe myself called upon to 
offer them, before laying^side my pen for a long 
interval. 

That 1 should be permitted to complete, without 
interruption, my original plan of monthly publica- 
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tion, for tw^o year's, was more tlian, in the luiCjer- 
tainty^ of human affairs and the inconsistency of 
human })rojects, 1 ventured to anticipate' with an^ 
degree of assurance. This is not the place in 
which to* express more than a mere acknowledg- 
ment of tlie fact. But I must be allowed to add 
that soi^ng a continuane(‘ of liealth and leisuia^ 
is less surprising to me than'tlie steadiness of tlu^ 
favour by which my exertions have Ixicn supjiorted. 
Unless I could explain 1in)w far my achit'vements 
have fallen sliort of my tams^ I could not express 
my sense of the pati&ice with which the wise have 
borne* \vilh my failures, and the ardour with which 
(for the sake* of the science) tliey liave slimulatc'd 
my successes : while those who have done me the 
honour of learning anything from me, liave, given 
me a yet higher pleasure* by ^ heir studious ajipreci- 
ation of my object. I know not that my friends 
of either class can be better thanked than by the 
assurance, that while in their service I have not 
experienced a single moment of discouragement or 
weariness about my task. I have been often con- 
scious of weakness, Amounting tOf failure ; but 1 
have never been dislieartened. Long after my 
slight elementary work •oliall have been (1 trust) 
superseded, 1 shall, if 1‘live, recur with quiet de- 
light to the time when it formed my chief occupa- 
tion, and shall hope that the wdde friendships which 
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it has criginated will subsist when my little vo- 
lumes are forgotten. 

It must be ])erfectly needless to explain what T 
owe to ])receding writers on the science of whliili I 
liave treated, Sucli achnowlcclgmc^it could 
only accompany a pretension of niy own to liavc 
added sonudhing to iSe science — a pretension 
which J have never made. By dwelling, as I liaye 
been led to do, on their discoveries, I have become 
too much awakened to* the glory to dream of 
sharing the lionour. Gr^at men must have tlieir 
liewcrs of wood and drawcrs'of water ; and scien- 
tific discoverers must be followed by those who wMl 
])opularize their discoveries. When the woodman* 
finds it necessary to explain that thejorest is not 
of hit planting, I may begin to, jnirticularize my 
obligations to Smith*ani! Malthus, and others of 
their high order. 

1 proceed to my short remaining task untired, 
and happy to delay, for a few months,^ the period 
when I must bid my readers a temporary ^farevjell. 

H. M. * 


Fehruaqj^ 1834 . 
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^ ‘'ll ’1' 'Jinp). ] in. • 

stie fault, ectablehas been moi- - - ""'‘"ly- Tin’s 
2 ' ; y in^'u-aiir ‘.'y 

'in aun ^})laint, or defending myse^"il5 

'"‘'lipoal . ceonoAl the 

^ moral of my 

' ^ I liave^been sus- 

^ HT r , , that it is not ; 

7 ‘"r'"n 

, , . . , ^Khcr department oi 

Labour IS o^conog»>g^d, . 

The 7of the great fainfty 

of the eartli is strictlv^^^3f;gpus witli that of the 
small hou^sehold which is gathered under the 
roof of the wise parent. ^ It is only by the expe- 
rience consequi?nt on tln!i^^'’.onscious or uncon- 
scious transgression of lawV that the children o 
either family caaj'ully ascertain the will of tlu 
Ruler, and reach that -conformity from whicl 
alone can issue permanent harmony and progres 



. .at mettud, then, is so direct 

• ,>e wh ascertain those laws as to make 

oeXf the transgressions and the.r cons^^ 

t)' mces in order to educe wise vnnciples fiom 
'■ 1 e'ires nermanent good from transient 

Whatever be the degree of failure, throng i 

.carcelv be a tau lly - ^ '''I 

all attaintneuls of m, • 

I, t.y any number of t He- . peiipm 

Cl* .m/lrxr •\n adininis^ sotia 

suffered under an unj^,^^ that ad 'ration was 

^ ^'-*1 > In a ‘ir a#an adnr , on is wise, 
unwise ? to write * it 1 fo'-. 

'^^i^iihciplcs are already bro ‘ ^ ^ practica 

feco’^iuti:.ri> and notliiug re to be done 

Would that we bad more cb • des ot V' 
societies than wc have ! 
time; but the)* will be t( 
than that of p'* ■ ' * ‘ 

science. 


Tims much 
of' the venerable'^ . 
answeYable for the 


To cure us of ou ^ness, however, let u 
review the philosophy ot l<abour and, Capital ; — 
the one the agent, the other tlie instrument of 

^ PIf>rUCTIC*N. 

f ^ 

Wkalth consists of such. 'tojminodities bs are 
useful, ^that is, necessary or agreeable to man- 
Utjd. 
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JV’eallh is to be obtained by the implqyme.it of 
labour on materials furnished by Nature, 

. As the materials of Nature appeal to be inex- 
haustible, and as the supply of labouf continually 
progressive, no other limits can be '?J^'*^,igned _ 
operations of labour than those of s^fumaii intelli- 
gence. r . * 

Productive laho . Yy?em^ a benefic|al power, what- 
ever stimulates >4,*ec?3 this power is beneficial 
f^also. i 

Many kinds of ‘\inproductive labour do ^list 
Many kinds of unproductive labour are, therefore, 
boiicficial. 

All labour for which there 'le. \ fair demand is 
equally respectable. v 

Labour being a beneficial power, all economy of 
that labour must bo beneficial. 

Labour is economized, ^ 

I. By division of labour ; in three ways. 

1. Men, do best what they are'^ accustomed 

to ^ 

2. Men do the most quickly work which 

^ they stick to, 

3. It is a saving of time ty^ have several 
parts of a work going on a'i^hce. 

Labour is economized, 

II. By the use of mach’inePf^, which . 

1 , Eases man's labou|[. 

2. Shortens man’s labour; and thus, by 
doing his work, sets him. at liberty for 
other work. 

Labour should be protlc^ed by securing its na- 
tural liberty ; that is, — 

1. By showing no partiality. 

2. By removinf-the eflfecta of former partiality. 

i ri (i f 
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Capital is > something produced with a view to 
employment in further production. 

Labour is iMe origin, and 
tSaving i«- support, of capital. 

(rapiial co'^ usts of 

1. Implctncnts of labour. 

2. ^Material, simple or " upound, on which 
labour is^ employed, ae 

3. ^ ^ubsistWee of laoou'« tlj »• 

0<‘ these throe ])arts, the v'y^i co^if^litutes fixed 
<*ap%al ; the second and third epiodLicible capital. 

Since cajiital is derived from labour, whatever 
economizes labour assists the growth of capital. 

Machinery c ^ * omizes labour, and thcretbre 
assists the growth- capital. 

The growth of capital increases the demand for 
daboiU*. 

Machimw}, by assisting the growth of capital, 
therefore increases the demand far labour. 

In other, words, productive industry is propor- 
tioned to capital^ whether that capital be fired or 
reproducible. ^ , 

The interests of the two classes of producers, 
labourers and capitalists, aie therefore the same; 
the prosperity of both' dej^eining on the accumula- 
tion of Ca^^al. 


Of that which is necessary and agreeable to 
mankind, no measure can be taken ; thq materials 
being apparently inexhaustible, and tlic power of 
appropriation incessantly progressive. There is 
nothing very melancholy in this ; and it is as true 
as if it was the saddest projiosition that ever was 
made. Is there any known commodity which 
has failed from off the earth fvhen men desired to 
retain ^it? Is it not true of every commodity, 
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thnj in proportion as men desire iP haveanor'e 
it, its (juantity is increased ? Thcjk^'V>ire prom])t8 
tlie requisite labour ; and we kV<w ot‘ no in- 
stance where the requisite labour jj(is been ^ sun - 
vcrsally stopped for want of maierials. The 
Norwegians may want 'more wheat, an'd the 
Kaintchatkadales will certainly wush for better 
clothing by and by ; blft we know thah^ieilber 
corn nor broadcloth <\re failing, and^ tliat the la- 
bour is already being multiplied, and the accumu- 
lation of capital going on, which may, at length, 
supply both the one aiid the. other party with 
what each needs. Even it't;vei-y man, woman, 
and cliild should take a fancy for the scarcest 
productions of hature, — for diamonds, perhaps, — 
we / ave no reason to suppose that ihe’ie are not, 
or will not in tin/^ be, diamonds enough to sup- 
ply the human race ; and if diamondsinspired as 
vehement a dV^ire,— /. c., were ^is necessary, — 
as daily bread, there ^vould assuredly be no lack 
’of the labour requisite to .procure them. 

J3csides the primary materials Nature 

casts forth from everyVleft of the caTth, and every 
cave of the sea, — which she 'j*iiakes to s[)rout 
under every passing cloud, and expand heneath 
every sunbeam, there are pew and illimitable 
classes o£ productions perpetually attainable by 
bringing lier forces to bear upon each other. By 
such combination, not wily new materials, but 
fresh powers are cliscoverlflt which, in their turn, 
develop further resources, and confound our 
imaginations with the prospect of the wealth 
which awaits nian^»‘ reception. It is a great 

Q 3 
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w!jing to posses^ improved breeds of arimals* in 
the 'place o^ ^heir forefathers, — the lean wild 
cattle with vv\?j^:h our forefathers were content', 
an^d^to see g<^i'clen corn-fields where coarse, sour 
grasses once' struggled scantily through a hard 
soil : but it is a much greater thing to have 
made even the little ‘progress we have made in 
chemic.^1 and ' mechanical science ; — to have 
learned how \p change at will the qualities of the 
very soil, and bring new agents to increase its 
fertility and vary its productions ; — to have 
learned to originate anef perpetuate motion, and 
guide to purpcrse*^ of production the winds of 
heaven and the streams of earth ; — to have learned 
‘how*lo bind the subtlest fluids in the chains of 
our servitbid^, and appoint their daily labour to 
the flying vapours. Truly the Psalmist would 
scarcely have called man lower than the angels 
if he could ha'*e foreseen that mch as 'these 
would in time be his slaVes. AVliile there was 
nothing known but a spontaneous or compara- 
tively simphnroduction, — While men reaped only 
what Nature^ had sown, or sowed at random, 
trusting that Ni%tui4''would bring forth the har- 
vest, -^while there existed only tlie brute labour 
of the coral insect, or the barbaric labour which 
reared the wall of China, and planted tlie pyra- 
mids, and scooped out the temples of Elora, 
there was assurance incalculable wealth in 

the bosom of Nature^ ^nd in the sinews of men. 
What is there not now, when a more philosophic 
laboyr has won a kingdom from the ocean, and 
planted a beacon in the region of storms, and 
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iT)?>tlc ar* iron pathway from stecj^ to steep befofc 
bridged oidy by clouds,- and i|J|[izcd tlie-jold 
Iniagcry of vapoury wings and .<4eeds of fire, 
promising, not only to ransack l*e sea and tjie 
far corners of the earth for wealth uhieli already 
exists, but to ]»roducc more than had been 
liithcrto imagined i 'JIuto is nytliing dark in 
this prospect. "What diftiness tliere is, in the 
eyes of some who look upon it. 

It seems strange that any should quarrel with 
this increase of wealth ; — that there should be 
any wish to leave off soli^eltiiig INature, and any 
preference of brute or barbarjc Over j)hilosophic 
labour. It seems strange that men should wisli 
rather to go on w’orking Jd^e the ass and tpe ca- 
terpillar than to turn over such labour to hrutc 
agents, and betake themselves to something 
higher; — thsra they had rather drag their loads 
through the^inire than ^ speed «rt,hem on a rail- 
road, and spin tlnedd upon thread than see it 
done for them a lliousand times better than they 
could do it themselves. It seernsy^trange that 
these objections should proceccTlrom those who 
most need a larger share of the offered wealih. 
There are honourable ways of refusing vveaLlth 
and power, but this is ;|ssuredly not one of 
them. If tlu^re be reasons why man should bo- 
si tale to accept large gifts from liis fellow-men, 
there can be none for hi^» declining tlie bounty of 
Providence. 

The reason why some men do not like to hear 
of the opening up <>f new sources of wealth and 
fresh powers of mdustry is, that they believe 
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tiTat whatsocvcic* is given to the race »s tal?«n 
fron: certain i ^lividuals ; and that they Iiad rather 
that all shouV^i sudcr privation than tliat the;/ 
themselves slrinild undergo loss, ddic mention 
of lighting London streets with gas was hateful 
to certain })ersons connected with the nortliern 
fisheries, as it ^ivould lessen the demand for (ul. 
Tiiey ^^'ould have had'' all futuVe generations 
grope in darkness rather than that tl eir own spe- 
culations should sulier. In like manner, an 
increased importation of palm oil was a great 
blessing to the date-gatlierers, and will 

])rove no less tcr"4 .i British jiublic ; but this pure 
good was at first regarded as a great evil by a 
few si!)ap-niamifaeturers, who ho[)ed to have been 
able to keep^up the price of their commodity by 
controlling the su])ply of its cbmjionent mate- 
rials ; and^for the same reasons, the same per- 
sons sighed over the removal of t;he salt-'duty. 
Perhaps no improvement fef human resources 
ever took place without being greeted by some 
such thank^i^?.s murmurs as these ; and, too pro- 
bably, it willTie'long before such murmurs will 
fiP'perceived to be thankless, thougli happily ex- 
pe'Mence proves that they are useless. 

While there are hpman wants, there will be no 
end to discoveries and improvements.* Till all 
are supplied with soap, or something better than 
soap, there will be moi^ and more palm oil, and 
a lurllier cheapening of alkalies. The soap- 
mar ufacturers must not comfort themselves with 
the lio[>e that they can stpp the supplies, but 
with the certainty tkat the wiore soap there is, 
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the more users of soap there vvj^l be ; ^and tlHit 
llieir business will extend and pr(?Wr in proyor- 
t^pn as there are more clean faces jim on" cottage 
children, anrl more wholesome ij^iment among 
the lower classes of our ton ns. /Since it is vatu 
to think of persuading ‘the .])oot‘ native Fci- 
nando Po to refrain from gathering his dates 
when he has oih.‘c leariitd that ftiere are thou- 
sands of llritish wlfo demand them, itTe only 
thing to be done is to speed the n?w commerce- 
and W('leome the recipiocalion of benefits. 

Thus is it also with inf])ro\ euients in art. The 
race cannot submit to phrn^^rUit privation for 
the sake of the temporary ])rdfits of individuals; 
and so it has Hbecn found by such short-sijfhtcd, 
individuals, as often as they have 4ity?m})ted to 
check the progress of art. No bridge was ever 
yet delayed in the building for the wike of the 
'Uciglfbouring 'terryman ; and po one will say 
that it ought to havti^ be^n so delayed. When 
it comes to be a question whether drivers and 
drovers, carriers and yiedlars, shopkjj^^pers, farm- 
ers, and market-people shall be inconvenienced or 
excluded, or one man be compelled tef carrj^dw^ 
labour elsewhere, few will hesitate on the doti- 
sion ; and tlie case would be no less clear if it 
machine vyere invented to-morrow for turning out 
handsome stone houses at the rate of six in a day. 
There would bje great 'j^ffering among brick- 
layers and builders for a ^tn^ie : but it would not 
be the less right that society sliould he furnished 
vvilli abundance of airy dwellings at a cheap rate ; 
and the new wants which would arise out of such 
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ail inveption, ^|iid llic funds set free by it, would 
soon provide J, ricklayers and builders, and tlieir 
cliildren after ^,iem, with other em})loymont in 
niinistering to,other wants. From lints of boughs 
to hovels of clay was an advance which called 
tnore labour into actiorf, though the weavers of 
twigs might not like to be oliliged to turn their 
skill Ip, the making c/ fences instead of huts. 
From hovel^^of clay to cottages of brick was a 
further step still, as, in addition to the brick- 
makers, there must be carpenters and glaziers. 
From cottages o^. brick* to houses of stone was 
a yet greater jce,‘’as there must be masons, 
sawyers, painters, upholsterers, ironmongers, 
cabinetmakers, and all their train of workmen. 
So far, the advance has been made by means of 
an accumulation of capital, and a division of 
labour, each dwelling requiring an ampler finish- 
ing than the last, and a wider vaficty as v^ell as 
a larger amount of labour.' If, by a stupendous 
invention, j:eady-made mansions should succeed, 
to be bad at'kalf the cost, the other half of the 
])resent cost would remain* to be given for a yet 
'*&iiipler furnishing, or for providing conservato- 
ries, 01 hanging gardens, or museums, or what- 
ever else might h^ve become matters of taste ; 
while the poor would remove iifto the vacated 
brick-houses, and the cottages be left to be 
inhabited by cows, tlie cowsheds, perhaps, 
by pigs, and the jiigsiies be demolished ; and so 
thbre would be a general advance, every one 
being a gainer in the end. 

Perhaps a few people were very well content, 
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onge upon '^a time, with tbeir'occupati'^i 
wading in the ponds and ditches of J?gypJ^to 
Qiather tlio ])a})yru8, and with pressing and tuv- 
ing the leaves, and glueing them crosswise, and 
polishing tlieni for the style with which tlkw wefe 
to be written u])ou : imd Aliese people •might 
think it very hard that any better j)aper should 
ever be used U) the eVilusion <5f theirs. Vet 
wide-spreading generations of their cbifllren arc 
row employed in the single deparfment of pro- 
viding the gums oils reijuired in the compo- 
sition of the inks Which'would never have been 
kncp.vn if pa}>yrus had bet)n jJj;jii.at this day. If 
wo consider the labour em])]oycd in the other de- 
])arlments of rtikmaking, and in the prepajHition, 
of tl ic rags of which paper is made# tyid ifi the 
making and working of the mills from which the 
i beautiful substance issues as if creaked by invi- 
’ siblc ^liands, and in packing, carrying, and selling 
the (juires and rcarne, aAd in jn’inting them, and 
in constructing and managing tlie stupendous 
machinery by wliich this part of the process is 
carried on, we shall be quite willing to leave the 
papyrus to be the home of the dragon-fly, asJiY* 
lore tlie art of writing was known. Saving no 
thing of the effects of the ^ilarged communica 
lion of mjnds* by means ot paper, looking only 
to the amount of labour employed, who will now 
plead the cause ^of tlic p^yrus-gatherers against 
the world ? * ^ 

A distinction is, however, made by those who 
complain of human labour being superseded, 
between a new provision of material, and a 
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cliarxge in the method of working it up. T)'ey 
all«^w that, as rags make better writing material 
yian papyrus, rags should bo used ; but couterd 
, that if men can dip sieves of tlie pulp of rags 
into water, and press the substance between felt, 
it is a sin to employ' a cylinder of wire and a me- 
chanical })iess to do the same. But this distinc- 
tion is, ^jierely imaginary. If we could employ a 
man to sow rags and reap pdper, we should think 
It a prodigious waste ol time and pains to get 
paper in the old method; 2 '^-\\ve do sow rags 
in tlic cistern anda^cap paper from the cylinder; 
the only being, that instead of dew 

we use spring water, and iron wheels instead of 
the plough and harrow, and artificilal heat instead 
of 8unshii:e, We might as well wish to keep our 
agricultural labourers busy all tjhe year trying to 
manufacture wheat in our farm-house kitchens^ 
as recur to theiold methods of making paper; 
and the consumers of breaci and of books would 
fall off in numbers alike in cither case. 

Instances without end m’lglit bo adduced to 
prove the inevitable progress of art and extension 
'uV’itealth ; and they might not be useless, s’i!?ce 
thfere is Still a strong prevailing prejudice against 
‘^the beneficent process by which the happiness of 
the greatest number is incessantly promoted, and 
a remarkable blindness as to the tendency and 
issues of the ordination by which an economy of 
labotir is made at the same time the inevitable 
result of circumstances, and the necessary condi- 
tion of increased happiness. But though the 
time already spent upon a subject not new may 
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be, BO more tlian its importancf dem^ds, ixfy 
remaiiiini^ space may be better employed jya a 
sketch of the spread of one ingredient of human 
comfort Uiaii in the mere mention of a variety of 
similar cases. The instance I liave chosen is 
one where the advance Ifas been wholly ovting to 
improvement in the use of a material which seems 
to have always aJboundecf. 

Tlierc is no recor<f of a time wh^n tliere were 
not goats and sheep enough to supply clothing 
to the keepers of ^,hc herds, or when their fleeces 
W’ere not used for this purpose in some parts of 
the woild. While tlie barb^V^iis of the north 
dressed themselves in skins, the inhabitants of 
temperate reckons seem to have enjoye<t lhe« 
united lightness and warmth of fabrics of wool. 
The patriarchs »f Asia gathered their flocks 
about their tents in the earliest day# of which 
history tolls ; and it was the i;pcorded task of 
their slaves to waslF the fleeces, and of their 
wives to appoint the spinning of ihc wool to the 
maidens of their tram. The Arabian damsels 
carried with them theJr primitive looms wherever 
they journeyed ; and set up their forked* sticksr'itf 
the sand w hen „they stopped for the night, atid 
fixed ih^ \\ftrp and wrought ^he woof before the' 
^im wen£(’dowrf. The most ancient of Egyptian 
hnummies lias its woven bandages. In the most 
remote traffic of, tiic Tarli^ tribes fleeces were a 
medium of exchange ; and^ltni staff is found 
among the imagery of even the earliest Scandina- 
vian poetry. When the Romans, skilled in 
choice of fabrics and of dyes, came over to i%m 

c 
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iMantl, tliey lauglit its barbarian dames to le^ve 
ofV rubbing wolf- skins witli stones to make tliem 
smooth, and dipping them in water to make thejjfi 
soft, and juit into their hands the distalf, which 
whs to be found in every home of the Ivoman 
de])endcncies, and in^itrueted tliem in tlie use of a 
more convenient loom than that of the Arabian 
wanderers. R>r sever:;! hundred years it seems 
that this remained a purely dvvmestic manufacture • 
but, as the arts of life im[)rovcd, it became wortti 
wliilefor tlie housewives torela^ in tlieir Sjdnning 
and weaving, and exchange the products of their 
own or their bu^e tmh* labour lor the clotli of 
the manufacturers. There was better cloth in 
Flanders, however, by ibe bep^nning of tbe 
thirtt^enth century ; and it was found profitable to 
weave less, and grow moie wocxl for exportation. 
The liritfsh dames might still carry tlicir spindles 
when they went out to look for their ])et dambs 
on the downs, but it -vvas^less with a view to 
broad cloths than to hose, — not knittc'd, for 
knitting was unknown, but made of a ruder kind 
of cloth. There were abundance of English who 
'I’vrugd have been very glad of thg occujiation of 
wc^aving fine cloth which the Flemings liad now 
‘‘all to themselves; but they could not obtain it 
till they had adopted and accustomed ^t^emselves 
t(j the improved methods of the Flemings ; and^ 
as they were slow in dojng this, they were assisted 
by Edward iilj^ v*who invited over Flemish 
manufacturers, to teach these improved methods. 
Having brought them over, the next step neces^ 
my \va5 to guard their lives from their English 
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pujs'ils, w^ho would not hear of spinning hy wheel, 
because the wheel did twice as much work as> the 
distaff; or of winding the yarn and arranging the 
W'nr]) and woof otherwise than by the fingejs, 
because many fingers wanted to be employed ; 
or of using new drug^ le?t the old drtiggists 
should be sujierseded, or of fullin^^ by any other 
means than trending tiuf cloth in vvatc^. If it 
hail not been that*tho King wai^ more long- 
sighU'd than bis jieojile, these Plcmings wouM 
liavii been torn to ])i(‘ces» or, at best, sent borne 
in a panic; and the Engl^ish ^vmild have lost the 
woollen manufacture for ‘a year, or for 

ever. 

IV^rollen cloth was very dear in those dayff. Ii> 
the fourth year of Henry VII., it w?ts murdered by 
law w'hat sliould* be the highest price givcai per 
yard for “a broad yard of tlie firtcst scarlet 
grain*ed, or of other grained ck^th of the finest 
making ; ” — viz., as^ucli labour and subsistence 
as could be exchanged for Gl. 16.5. of our present 
money. Now, there could not be any very large 
number of customers in England at that lime 
who could afford to pay 6L 10.?. per yard for’illre 
cloth, even if they liad not bad the tem)*talioR of 
getting it cheaper and better from EhmdersT 
The maViwfacture must liave been a very trilling 
one, and there must h^ve been a sad number* of 
sufferers from c^old and dfrnj), wdy?, in those dajs 
of ill-built and ill-furnisbecrtfouses, would have 
been very glad of the woollen clothing wliicli none 
but the very rich could obtain. It their rulers 
had allowed them tp 
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from Flanders, iflie home manufacture would have 
beeij thereby stimulated, extended, and im])roved ; 
but, under the idea of ])rotectinfv the Fni^lifjfh 
manufacture, it was made apunishahle offence to 
buy cloth woven by any but Englislinum, and to 
scud vA)o\ out of the kid^dom. Laws like these 
(and there were many such during many reigns) 
did all^tliat could be^^done fcT kccj)ing the 
manufacture in few hands,'’and preventing the 
Spread of this great article of comfort : but nature 
vva^ too strong for governments and it was sliou n 
that while there were flocks on tlic hills, and 
sickly people sb’L'-ing in the damps of the 
valleys, no human power could prevent their 
'Slrivin'g to have garments of wool ibr tlie day and 
coverlets of ’wool for the night. In tlie remote 
country places of Yorkshire, the people began to 
encourage ♦one another in spreading the manu- 
facture, to the great discomfiture of the weavers 
of York, who dreaded nothing so much as that 
the fabric should become cheaper and commoner. 
Henry VIII. declared that York bad been up- 
held, and should be upheld, by this exclusive 
iTmuvrfactdre ; that Worcester alone should sup- 
ply^' its < county and neigbbourkood, and that 
'Worsted yarn was the ])rivate commodity of the 
city of Norwich ; but Henry VII I. 'spoke in vain. 
As long as there were streams among the York- 
shire hills wdiere fulling-mills could be worked, 
the people of Totu ’fniglit go on treading with 
the feet, and offering inferior cloth at a higher 
price ; the people would not have it. The cloth 
from the fulling mills, and the engine-wound 
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yarn, were sold as fast as they could be43repared, 
and the men of and Norwich were oblig^xl to 
fulling mills and winding machinery, or give 
up their trade. They submitted, and sold more 
dotli than ever, and gkined more as their fabric 
became clu-apcr and cAmnwner. Qiiceit Eliza- 
beth allowed wool to be freely carried out of the 
kingdom ; and ^ he pros*jterity of flic manufacture 
increased wonderfully m consequence. More 
wool was grown, and tiiere was inducement To 
take pains with its quality. Not only did the 
gentlemen of the court d^eliMit themselves in the 
superior fineness of their sc^fi^and purple studs, 
but many a little maiden in farmhouse or cottag('. 
rejoiced in a Christmas present of a subii^antiai 
petticoat of serge or cloak of kersey. 

Tlie more wa« wanted, the further inducement 
there was to make a greater quantity with ^lie 
eamtf capital ; in other words^ to abridge the 
labour : and then ibllowed improvement upon 
improvement in the machinery employed, which 
again extended the demand and caused more 
labour to he employed. The being able to get 
more cloth for less money served as a*farHkc,tter 
encouragement of the manufacture tliau CluA-les 
the Second’s law that all thejtlead should be buried 
in woollen shitiuds. From this time, nothing could 
stop the spread of comfortable clothing. Even 
the cotton mci,nufacture,^^ — the most prodigious 
addition to national rcsouit^^t!*at ever arose, — 
proved a pure addition. Society has not worn 
the less wool for it, but only the more cotton. 
How stands the case now ? 

c 3 
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'The^v^lue of ‘the woollen mannfaciurrd m titles 
of G'’eat Britain alone now exceeds 20,000,000/. 
a year; and the manufacture employs 500, OOl) 
persons: — and these, not spinning and weaving, 
with all imaginable awkwardness and toil, just 
enouglt for their own families, but producing 
with rapidity and ease finished fabrics with which 
to su])plv not only the ’multitudes of their ov\n 
country, but Bie Bussian boors in their winter 
dwellings, the Greek maidens on the shores of 
their islands, the boatmen of the Nile, tlic dancing 
girls of Ceylon, the. negro slaves of Jamaica, the 
fishermen of Java^JB the peasantry of Ilayli, the 
sunburnt Peruvian when he goes out defended 
again^ the chilly dews of the evening, and the 
li a If-frozeiu Siberian when he ventures to face the 
icy wind for the sake of thefiiint gleams of noon. 

looms" and mills are at work in Prussian 
villages and besgle Saxon streams. The ’'Turk 
meets the Frank on the Oder, to exchange the 
luxuries of the one for the comforts of the other. 
The merchants of the world meet at the great fiiir 
of Leipsic, and thence drop the fabrics of 
Ifiurofjcan looms in every region through which 
they pass. There are shepherds on the wide 
plains of Van Dieme;n's Land, and on the hills of 
the Western AVorld, preparing deployment and 
ciietom for the operative^ who sits at his loom at 
Leeds, and the^^spinne^ who little dreams from 
what remote parfe '^^ain will come to him at 
Bradford. And the market is only beginning to 
be opened yet. Besides the multitudes still to 
arise in the countries just named, there are 
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inBimierjiblc tribes of Chinese, of Hindoos, of 
Persians, of dwellers in Africa and South Ani^ica, 
vdio yet have to learn the comfort of woollen 
clothing. AVill not the Greenlanders seek it t(y ? 
And who needs it so much as the Esquimaux ? 
All these will in time bh customers, if wc? do but 
permit the commodity ^to be brought naturally 
within their rea^h. 

Would it have been riglit that aH these sliould 
be sacrificed to the wishes of the little compafTy 
of sjiinncrs by hand and treaders with the feet ? 
Would not that little comnany^ and their children’s 
children have been sacrincfitl ’^the same time ? 

In all other instances of the introduction of 
machinery, as^n this, the interests of mastt^-s and 
men are identical. To make more*wiih less cost# 
is the true policy of the one, in order that it may 
bring tlic advantage of obtaining mote with itm 
cost \o the other. That is, the^ utmost economy 
of labour and capitjfl should be the common aim 
of both. 

A real cause of regret is that the invention of 
machinery has not yet advanced far enough. 
This is an evil which is sure to be remedted as 
lime passes on ; and perhaps the advance •has 
been as rapid as has bcei^ consistent with tb5 
safety of* society. But as long as there are 
purely mechanical emnloymcnts which shorten 
life and stunt Uie intcllept^ we may be sure that 
man has not risen to his duiPiVnk in the scale of 
occupation, and that he is doing the work of 
brute matter. As long as the sharpener of 
needles bends coughing over his work, and young 
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children ^row puny amidst the licatod atrnos]dicro 
of spinning factories, and the life of any liuman 
being is passed in deep places where God’s suhi- 
slyne never reaches, and others gro])e with the 
hands after one servile task in a state of mental 
darkness, we may 'bo sure that we have not 
discovered all the means and applied all the 
powers v’hich are jilaced* within 6m reach. It is 
necessary tha^ steel should be ground; but the 
thiy will come when it shall be a marvel that men 
died to furnish society with sharj) needles. It is 
necessary that cptton '^breads should be tied as 
they break; but 'Cannot for ever be that life 
should be imule a long disease, and the s})irit be 
permitted to lie down in darkness in the grave for 
such a purpoistJ as this, if society understood its 
true interest, all its members would unite to hasten 
time wlicn there shall be no unskilled labour 
appointed to human hands. It is far nobler to 
superintend an engine than fo be an engine; and 
when all experience proves that a liimdred such 
superintendents are wanted in the'}>lace of one of 
the ancient human instruments, it appears truly 
'^ondtfrfuf that men should resist a progression 
wMch atoonce increases the comforts of multitudes, 
insures the future prosperity of multitudes more, 
and enhances the dignity of man by making him 
the master of physical fgrees instead of the slave 
of his fellow m^jm 

Next to provionfi^for the increase of Capital 
by direct saving, and by economy of the labour 
which is the source of capital, it is important to 
economize capital in its application. One principle 
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of tjlis economy, — that ca})hal is iliost prpdjLictiv’'e 
wlicn applied in large quantities to large 
ol^jects, — IS illustrated by the comparative results 
of large and small farming. 


Production being the great end in the employ- 
ment ot labour and ea])it?jl, that api^lication oi‘ both 
Avhidi seeures (hS 111 rnohi j^rodnetioii is IboJjest. 

Large eajiituls, well managed, piudiicem a larger 
proportion than ^mall. 

In its application to land, for jnsiance, a large 
capital om])lo}s new powers of pr<)duelioii, — as in 
tile eullivation of wastes ; * 

- - - enable s its owner to watt for ample but distant 

returns*— as in planting; 

- - - faeilitales the division of labour; 

the snecessiou of crops, o*r division of 

time ; * 

reproduction, by economizing he 

' ment of fixed capital ; 

the economj^of <?on\ertiT)lc husbandry; 

------ the improvement of soils by manuring, 

irrigation, &c. ; 

- - - * tlic improvement of implements of hus- 
bandry ; 

the improvement of breeds of live st5ck. 

Large capitals also provide 

for the prevention of fanjinc, by furnisbing a’ 
variety tTf food; and for the regular supjily 
of the market, by enabling capitalists to wi^it 
for tbeir returns. 

Large capitals, therefoiejfc^^cf'y.refcrablc to an 
ci^ual aggregate amount of small capitals, for two 
reasons, viz. : 

they occasion a large production in proportion ; 
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•aud tlioy promote, by means pcynliar- to 
r themselves, the f^eneral safety and con- 
venience. 

Capitals may, however, he too lariro. They are 
sd when they be(!ome disproportioncd to the maiiai^- 
in<>‘ poiver. 

The interest of capitalists lust di'tc'rminos the 
extent of capiti\l ; and any interference of tiie law 
is, thcrei‘*re, unnecessary. *' 

The interfej’ence of the law is injurious ; as may 
bl3 seen by the tendency of the law of Siua'cssion in 
France to divide properties loo far, and of the law of 
Primogeniture in England to consolidate, them too 
extensively. * 

The increase oi a^ficnltural capital ])ro\ides a 
fund^for the em})loynient of mauufacturini^ and 
'commercial, as well as ap'icultural, labour. 

The intesrej^ts of the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural classes are therefore not opposed to eafdi other, 
closely' allied. 

The same princijile applies, of course, in all 
cases where an extensive production is the oliject, 
and points out tlic utility of associations of 
capitalists for many of the liiglier aims of human 
industry. A union of cajiitals is perhaps as 
exbelleirt an exjiedient as a division of labour, 
and will probably he universally so considered 
ere long. If it be an advantageous agreement 
for six cabinet-makers ^hat two sliould saw the 
wood for a tab |i;. and one square it, and another 
turn tile legs, andTlifth put, it together, and the 
sixth polishdt, one set instead of six of each kind 
of tool being made to suffice, it is no less obvious 
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that six owners of so many fiekk will also grflkfi 
by uniting their forces, — by making oife ‘set of 
farm-buildings suOice, by using fewer and letter 
irBpleinents, and securing a witler lange for a 
variety of crops and for the management of tlieii* 
live stock. In like m:inner, twenty fish^enncn, 
instead ol having twenty cockle-shell boats among 
them, in whicii no onu^can weirf,lier a stormy 
mghl, may find prodigious gain in gt^dng up 
their little boats for one or two sub>‘^antial vessels, 
in wliieh tlicy may make a wide excursion, and 
bring home an ample jirey to divide among 
them. This is the ])rinctplc\ mining associa- 
tions, and of fishing and ciTfnmercial eomjianies ; 
and It miglit ei^i tins have become the princyileof 
all extensive undertakings for j|)ur[>osc« of 
production, if some of tluj cwils wlf^ch crowd 
round tlie early ojieiations of good jirinciples had 
not l\een in tlu'ir usual ]mnctual attendaiiTOT 
tSucli associations have led to mt^iopoly, and liave 
beeujnjured by wastefulness in the management 
of tlu'ir affairs. But the evils savour of 
barbaiism, while the* jwincijile is one of high 
civilization. The evils are easily re media and 
will certainly be remedied, vvbtle the jrinci^le 
cannot be overtlirown. 

Many, iiovv^vcr, who do ttot dispute the prin- 
ciple, object to its application in particular ca^cs, 
on moral grounds. They»&ay “ Let there be min- 
ing companies, for not onei^i|in*' in a million is 
rich enough to work a mine by himself; but let 
the race of little farmers be preserved, for we 
have seen that one man, though not rich, may 
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cultiv^te^liis litt'iefarm and then follow praises, 
not^undeserved in their season, of the position 
and occupation of the small fanner, and lainey:!- 
tations, but too well-founded, over tlie condition 
of agricultural labourers at the present time. 

The question is, tan the race of small farmers 
be revived ? It cannot. The question is not 
now, a^it waS when the counti»y was iinder[)co- 
pled, and the nation comparatively unburdened, 
v/hether the labouring class cannot be kept more 
innocent when scattered in the service of small 
proprietors than when banded in companies as 
now ; or wliethei^^h^? small proprietor was not 
happier as a complacent owner than as a bum- 
bled 'labourer ? The days arc jiast when this 
migfit be,a question. The days are past of am- 
inal satisfaction and rural imeocence in a ram- 
..Wiag old *farm-liou80. The days of a competition 
for bread are cope, and rural innocence hUs fled 
away under the conipetitiobi ; — to give place to 
something better, no doubt, when the troubled 
stage of transition is passed ,-^but, still, not to 
be recalled. A very small capital stands no 
charge ^lien tlig tax-gatherer is at the farmer's 
h^els, ^d tlie pressing cry for bread can be met 
only by practising^ new, and more costly, and 
more ejttensive methods of tillage 'every day. The 
partial tax-gatherers may and will be gol rid pf; 
but the land will not again he upderpeopled, and 
therefore tillage APftfi not revert to the ancient 
methods, npr fields be held under the ancient 
tenure. Production is now the great aim ; and 
unlesCsmall farming can be shown to be more 
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2)rocluctive tlian large, small farming m«st come 
to an enS, unless in cases where it is pursue^ for 
aiiausement. Whenever the oak shall be per- 
suaded to draw back its suckers into the groun^l, 
whenever the wliole of the making of each pin 
shall be done by one hand, the old systbm of 
hivming may be revived.^ Then ai^ ounce of pins 
must serve a citf, and a I^af amontli n\vj:.t suffice 
for a household ; afid if corn is brj)ught in from 
abroad to supply the deficiency, the home farnfSr 
must he immediately ruined by the dearness of 
his own corn in coin])ari{?on wjth that which is 
grown in far places. Larg^ capitalists can alone 
bear up against taxation and ])rotection, at pre- 
sent ; and large capitalists alone can stan?l tlie^ 
competition when freedom of trade In ^corn shall 
at length be obtained. Since the time for a 
country being underpcoplcd must cea'^e, 
most extensive production must^tlicn become for 
a jieriod the chief ol^cct, nothing can be plainer 
than that it has been settled, from the beginning 
of time, that small farming capitals must merge 
in large. It is not our present business, to in- 
fjuire what state of things will next succeed." 

Let us not leave the topic, however, under an 
impression that the state we-,are passing through 
is one of uiimixed gloom and perplexity. Our 
agricultural population is in a very deploralde 
condition, — ill-fed, untaughj, and driven by hard- 
ship to the very verge of rebellion ; but these 
evils are caused by the inadequateness of ancient 
methods, and not by the trial of new ones. More 
food and other comforts must be found for them, 

j> 
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a^nd they must be instructed not to increase llie 
pressure upon the supply of food. In die mean 
time, it is a decided gain to have discovered and 
to be discovering methods of securing a greater 
jiroduction at a less cost. If such discoveries go 
on, (and go on they nirst,) and our agricultuial 
pojiulation grows wiser by instruction and expe- 
rience as to i'lie mean,'’ of living, imlependenee 
of spint'*and of action will "cvivc, (tliougli there 
Im? no small farms,) virtue may take the place of 
mere innocence, and hands of labourers may he 
as good and happy in their cottages as ever far- 
mer and his serv.mts were when collected in the 
farm-house kitchen. ' They may meet in chureli 
as efbcaciously when the bell calls them each 
front ills own home, as when they walked, many 
at the heels of one. In one cssenlitd n'spcct, 
thi«re is a probability of a grand improvement on 
Ihe good old times. In those times, the fji.’-mer’s 
eldest son too ohTcn followed the plough with little 
more sense of what was about him than the* tiller 
lie held. His much boasted innocence neither 
opened his eyes to the lights of heaven nor glad- 
deneikhm heart amidst the vegetation which he re- 
socaibled much more than he admired, llereaflcr, 
the youngest child of the meanest servant of llie 
farm will look and listen among God's works 
v^ith the intellectual eye and ear, with which tlie 
enlightened mechanic alfeady ex|jlores the widely- 
different field in wihich he is placed. Whence- 
soever came the demon breath which kindled our 
6irm-yard fires, they have flashed wisdom on the 
minds of our rulers, and are lighting the labourer's 
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path to knowledge. Tlie evil, tlidngh dc^dprablh, 
is calcufable and remediable. Who shall jesti- 
ir»atc the a])proaching good? 


There is in my Series one oilier (diapter of 
]>riiu‘iples, undef the liea^) of PiioiiucTioN. The 
time lor its insertioii in this place is ; and, 
oil tlie principle of “ forgetting# those things 
nhich are behind,” I should have omitted all 
allusion to it, if the Number I am writing had 
been destined to circuhit^ onl}* in this country. 
But a largo proportion cfl’ my readers are of a 
nation winch has not yet absolved itself fri^m the 
tremendous sin of holding man as yrojierty*. Of 
the dilliculties iij the way of such absolution, it* 
is for them, not for me, to speak. ]\Jy business 
is wkb principles. Tliose which have obtairt^iT 
my assent are ofrerc|l in the sifbjoined note, and 
hunpbly commended to my foreign readers.^ The 


* Property is held by conventional, "^niTk natu- 
ral, ri«;ht. 

As the agreement to hold man in property nevei* 
took plac(i bctvfeen the parties concerned, i. e., is not 
conventional, man has no right to bold maii^in 
property. 

Law, 1 . e., the’ sanctioned i^i^eemcnt of the parties 
coiK'crned, secures property. 

Where one of the parties under the law is held 
as property by another party, the law injures the 
one or the other as often as they are opposed. More- 
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Summary is y)Lced there because T wish to in- 
troduce into the body of niy text nothin'^ whicli 

£ 

over, its very ])rotection injures tlie protected party : 
as when a rebellious slave is hanfred. 

Human labour is ‘more ^alllablc than brute la- 
bour, only because actuated by reason ; for human 
strength is interior to bvute'stren^'^h. 

The origin of laliour, human and hnite, is the 
will. 

The reason of slaves is not subjected to exercise, 
nor their will to more than a tew weak inotni’s. 

The labour of skves is therefore less \ aluahle than 
that of brutes, inasmirch as their strength is inle- 
rior; and less valuable than that of free labourers, 
inasmuch as their reason and will are feeble and 
alienated. 

h>ce and slave labour arc equally o\Micd by the 
Capitalist. 

When the labourer is rot held as capital, the ca- 
pitalist pays for labour only. ” , 

When the labourer is held as capital, the capita- 
list..not only pays a inncli hiyher price for an ecjiial 
qiianlity of labour, but also for waste, negligence, 
and thdTtj'^on the part of the labourer. 

Capital is thus sunk which ought to he repro- 
•duccd. 

As the supply of slave labour docs not rise and 
fall with the wants of the capitalist, like that of free 
labour, he employs his occasional surplus on Avoiks 
which could be better done by brute labour or ma- 
chinery. ^ 

By rejecting brut c labour, lie refuses facilities for 
convertible husbandry, and for improving the labour 
of his slaves by giving them animal food. 
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is irrelevant to tlic state and proifjects of Brit kfi 
society. • A stronger acknowledgment <l>an this 

• By r('j(H*ting maebinory, be declines tbc most 
dirt'c.t und (uimplete inclbod of saving labour. 

Thus, again, capital is sunk vvliicb ougbt to be 
repioduci'd. 

In order to make np for this loss of capital to 
slave-owiK'i’s. bu^inties aii^ probibil^ons are granted 
in tbcir Ixdialf by g<^v(‘rnincnt ; tbe wasft counnit- 
ti‘d by ci'idain capitalists abroad beii^ thus paid for 
out of the earnings of those at home. 

Sugar being tbc iirod action espi'cially protect (‘d, 
every tiling is saenficed ^ly plaiiters to tbe growth 
of sugar. The land is cxliausted by perpetual crop- 
tang, tbc least jiossible portion of it is tilled tor food, 
the slaves are ^orn out by overwork, and tbei# niuu- 
bers deerease in projiortion to tbc scaytiness of then 
Ibod and tbe oppressiveness of tbeir toil.* 

When tbe soil *s so far exhausted as to place tbe 
ovviK'r out of reach of tbe sugar-bountieft, more 
is raised, less toil is inllicted, am] the slave popula- 
tion increases. ^ 

Ltigislative protection, therefore, not only taxes 
the peo})lc at home, but promotes ruin, misery, and 
death, in tbe protected colonies. 

A free trade in .sugar would banish sl^rvQj'y alto- 
gether, since competition must induce an ccongniy 
of labour and capital ; i. e., a substitution Cif free for 
slave labour. • 

L(it us •sec then w hat is the responsibility of tbe 
legislature in this mattey. 

Tbe slave svstem intlicts an incalculable amount 
of human sulfering, for tbe s^l.eof making a whole- 
sale w aste of labour and capital. 

Since tbc slave system is only supported by legis- 
lative protection, the legislature is re.sponsible for 
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df-tlie blessedness of our penitent state, it is not 
in niy^iovver to make, — or I would make it. It 
mayt-be that for centuries vve may have to witness 
tlie remaining suO'erings and degradation of tliotso 
^V'hom we have injured, and perliaps even yet to 
bear in any })ainiul consequences of our long 
tiansgression against the rights of man. But the 
weight of guilt, is tlirown off, the act of confes- 
sion is made, and that of atonement is about to 
follow ; and aji the rest may well he borne. 

The next duty to reparation for injury is silence 
upon tlie sin : there is contamination in the con- 
templation of every inckdged sin, even wlnni the 
indulgence is past. Such a sin as this should be 
to a nation what an act of slianic h to an indivi- 
'dual — a remendmance to be stienuously banished, 
lost it weaken the energy whicli should press for- 
ward to better things. This should be one of 
**t^Ti* secrets known to all — a circumstance pljmgcd 
in significant obl'jvion, like that in which the liis- 
torians of the Jews have striven to bury the event 
of the crucifixion. May the consequences in the 
two cases, however, be as widely different as 
penitent-and impenitent shame ! The wonder of 
su(jpeeding ages at our guilt must be endured ; 
^but it will not, let us hope, be made a by-word 
of reproacli against us for ever. AVhen kindred 
nations shall have been induced to share our 
emancipation, rebuke «ind recrimination may 

the misery caused by direct infliction, and for the 
injury indirectly occasioned by the waste of labour 
and capital. 
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cease ; the dead will liave buried|iriieir dead, 
the silcB/ie of the grave will rest upon liiom. if 
we now do our duty fully to those whom we Jiave 
ii^’ured, even they may, ])erliaps, s})tirc us all 
future mention of their wrongs. Meantiuie, ittis 
an unspeakable blessing that, ignorant and un- 
just as we may still be in the distribution of 
the wealth which Providence give's us, there is 
now no crying*sin ^connected willi tho#mel]iods 
of its production ; no national reng)rse need now 
silence our acknowledgments of the bounty *by 
which the gratification of human wishes is d(‘s- 
tined to advance, accoidiug to a- law of perpetual 
progression. 
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PART II. 

Jn tlie early clays of society, it is natural enougli 
for men to tak^ what theiy can find or make, vvilli- 
out givki^ themselves any ^trouble about ana- 
])zing their ^^’ealth, or philobophizing about its 
distribution. When, however, the desires of 
some begin to interfere with tho&ii of others, 
and production does noi, in particular instances, 
abound as was expected, and sudden and mani- 
fold claims for a piovision arise,,* and can wiih 
dilliculty be met, men necessarily begin, however 
date, to e^famine their resources, and investigate 
ihe clemands upon them. Only very remote a])- 
'Y^i\)aches t5 a true analysis may be made a^. first ; 
and the consec][Uvence8 ,of a hundred pernicious 
mistakes must jirobably bd borne before, any 
thing like a fair distribution can be so mucli as 
conceived of. Eut time au/1 experience are cer- 
tain tp originate the conception, as is proved by 
tlij. rise of the science of Political Economy ; 
and thele is cvjtiry reason to believe that time 
and experience will exalt the conception into 
action, and lead to a wise apjilicatidn of the 
splendid apparatus of human luijijiincss wliich 
lias been coiifuh'd to/lie hands of society. Every 
mistake has hitherto issued in the 1‘uitherance of 
this end, according to the uniform plan under 
which the aflairs of men are administered. It 
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has ])cen discovered that the rJce cannot live 
upon lal/our without its reward, and tli^t'to be 
numerous is not of itself to he ha])py ; and ilicre 
is a relaxation of eilort to force the mult{])lica- 
lion of tlie race. It has been discovered tliAt 
land of itself is not wealth, and lliat our condi- 
tion would he deplorable if it were so, since land 
does not iinprovtj of itself^ but detfriorates as llui 
race which subsists aipon it is niultiplkfl. It is 
discovered that money is not wealth ; that tjie 
tenants of difl'erent localities do not Hourkh at 
one another’s cxjicnse ; and that wealth cannot 
be distributed according tojlie aibitrary pleasure 
of rulers. Many other ancient convictions are 
now found to 4)e delusions ; and, what is better 
still, the grand principles are fully establfshcd 
which may serve, as a key to all thc*mysteri^ 
relating to the distribution of wealth. .Their ap- 
plication may require much time and patience; 
but we have them sa^. Their fifial general ado])- 
lion may be regarded as certain, and an incalcu- 
lable amelioration of the condition of society 
must follow of course* * 

These principles are two : — That, otviig to 
the inequality of soils (the ultimate ci^j)ital#of 
society), the natural tendency of capital is to 
yield a pcqjetuAlly diminisliing return ; — and that 
the consumers of capital increase at a perpetu- 
ally accelerated rate. 

The operation of these prmciples may be mo- 
dified to any extent by the influence of otliers : 
but they exist ; they are fully ascertained ; and 
must henceforth serve as guides to all wise 
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attempt^ to reltify an unjust distribution of the 
wes^lth of society. It is difficult to conceive how 
any sound mind can have withheld its assent j to 
tjiese grand principles, aftcn" they had once been 
clearly announced. It is very evident that some 
soils possess a far infe’rior })owcr of producing 
food to others ; and that, in the natural course of 
things, ^^society will tiK^thc besv soils first, and 
then the next best, and thtni soils of the third 
degree, and "so on, as tlie demand for food in- 
creases; and that, as each<idopted soil will yield 
less than the last, every application of caj)ital will 
yield a smaller return^ — all applications of capital 
being regulated by tlie primary application of 
capittil to land. It is difficult to see how this 
, general principle can be disputed, however large 
may be the allowance required for the influence 
.xjF other ‘principles. Improvements in tillage, 
yet undreamed pf, may increase the produce in- 
calculably ; but this increased produce will still 
be subjected to the same law. There wilfbe an 
ini^quality of improved as of unimproved soils. 
New powers, chemical .and mechanical, may be 
brought to bear on the soil for ever and ever ; 
add stiM the same law must hold good while 
there is an original, inequality in the material on 
which those powers arc employed. V/hether we 
obtain our food from thq sea, or from new regions 
of the earth, — if we could fetch it down from the 
moon, or up from the centre of the globe, — the 
principle must hold good as long as there are 
limited and varying facilities for obtaining this 
food, and an increasing demand for it. More 
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labour and more would be given ijto answer each 
new demand; and the return would stiirbe less, 
till it came to a vanishing point. 

If tliis labour were that of stocks and stones 
in the service of a reasonable number of merf, 
the sim])le 1‘act would 4)e that this reasonable 
number of men must live upon the ])roduce of 
llie labour alre.‘idy set % motioiA Hut the la- 
bour in question is iMunan labour, wliicff (‘ats in 
j)ro portion as it works, and multi])li#s itself fasUn* 
l)y iar tlian it can augment its supply of food. 
'J'lie ])r()prietor of a field feeds bis five children 
from it, till they each have five children, and 
eacli of these five children in their turn. Does 
the produce of^the paternal field augment *itself 
five linu's, and then twenty-five timfis, to sui\ the 
growing wants of, the new generations ? It maf* 
])ossibly be made to yield double, and i,hen th%ee 
times, •and then four times what it once did ; but 
no kind or degree oj skid can xtiake the ratio of 
its pitiductiveness the same as that of human 
increase. What primary rule of j)ractice follows 
from the combination ‘of these two principles?* 


The incj-casetof population Is necessarily limited 
by tlie means of subsistence. 

Since successive portions of capital yield a less and 
less return, and the human .^species produce at a 
constantly accelercited rate, there is a perpetual 
tendency in population to press upon the means of 
subsistence. 

The ultimate checks by which population is kept 
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clown to the levil of the means of subsistence, are 
vice and misery. 

Since the ends of life arc virtue and happiness, 
those checks ought to be superseded by the milder 
methods which exist within man’s reach. 

These evils may be delayed by promoting the 
increase of capital, and superseded by restraining 
the increase of population. 

Towai^ls thc*'onc objetf,, a part f;f socii^y may do 
a little ; towards the other, all- may do much. 

,By ronderiiJg property secure, expenditure frugal, 
and production easy, society ina) jiromotethe growth 
of capital. 

By bringing no more t-liildren into the world than 
there is a sulisistencC pro^’ided ibr, society may 
preserve itself from the miseries of , want. In other 
word,s*, the timely use of the mild pri ventive check 
,ipay avert, the horrors of any positive check. 

Th(^ pre\entive check becomes more, and the 
por.tive chpeks less powerful, as society advances. 

The positive checks, having performed their oflice 
in stimulating tlm himicn fai^ultics, and originating 
social institutions, must he%vholly sujierscded by 
the preventive check before society can attain its 
ultimate aim, — llie greatpst happiness of the 
greatest number. 

'’However the wealth of society may be distri- 
buted, — whether a\nong the three classes who, 
at present, in all civilized countries, divide it, or 
among the partakers qf a common slock, (ac- 
cording to the desire of some who mourn our 
evils, and look, as others think, in a wrong place 
for the remedy), — however the wealth of society 
may be distributed, the above principles arc or 
the highest concern to the whole of society. 
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Some may feel sooner than olher| tlie ])ressLirc of 
})0})ulatii)a against tlie means of ‘SubsisttfnCe ; but 
it ultimately concerns all, to the last degreefthat 
tlfcre should be subsistence for the race. 'J'his 
consideration is prior to all others wliich relate 
only to lh(' modes and •degrees in which wealtli 
shall be shared by various classes. There is 
little wisdom ip fixing*^ scale •jf enjovments 
while society is laiti open to vice, dis^ise, and 
death, — the awful retribution for careless y,d- 
ministration of the common jiossession. — Vet the 
])olicy ol rulers, — of rulers by ollice and by in- 
fluence, — lias, till very Lately, been to stimulate 
])opulation without any regard to the subsistence 
jirovidcd for itn I'lie pica lias always bec\j that 
every man born into the world bri^igs witlf him 
the labour vvliicli will support more thati hiniselTT 
hut each must also bring with liim tlye land%oii 
whicli^his labour is to be em[)loye(l, or lie may 
find it no more possjjile to live fipon labour than 
to \\v» upon air. iTiere is never any fear that 
population wall not increase fast enough^ as its 
increase is absolutely •determined by the existhig 
means for its support. But llicre is a ]:^petual 
danger that it may increase too fast for the j*ir- 
]i.Ofees of the ruler ; and, for wliat has but too sel- 
dom entered into bis purpcfties, — the happiness 
of bis people. If he looks to the narratives of 
wars, he may find that t^e subsistence of armies 
has always failed sooner tWiri men, though its 
armed ‘force can never compose more than a 
small portion of any nation. He will find in the 
history of every state that when the over-pres- 
25 E 
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sure of tlie pe(i])]e uj)oti its food, ])artially aud 
most painfully kept down by the death of its 
infants and its aged, and of those who have 
grown sickly through want, lias been yet more 
fearfully relieved by the agency of famine and 
])cstilence, a new impulse is invariably given, far 
more cllicac ious than the bidding of ally sove- 
reign. It is folly, be nay thustsee, to lash the 
dull tide of a swollen river vhen banked U]) so 
that it cannof How ; and when a portion of its 
waters are drawn off, the stream runs fast enough 
of itself. If the ])ower yf a ruler were to lie esti- 
mated by the rate at which he could induce the 
increase of his subjects, which would be the most 
powerful, — the Emperor of China or the King 
^f Ilayti? 'Hie llaytian empire is insignificant 
eifbugh in comparison of the Chinese ; but the 
Haitian king secs his subjects multiplying, 
amidst their superabundance of food, at v rate 
hitherto unsurpassed ; ‘whife the Chinese can 
multiply no more till they can enlarge the c'Ktent 
of theik food. Under the stimulus of royal pro- 
mises, children may be born ; but by the com- 
mand c*i a higher authority, they die. The laws 
of 4haturp are too strong for kings. In this case, 
the bidding is either needless or unavailing. 

Any power of stimulus which rulers possess 
should be otherwise applied, — to the production 
of subsistence. If the plain rule were followed, 
of making increased subsistencQ precede aii in- 
crease of population, the great work of the dis- 
tribution of wealth would follow its own natural 
laws ; and men would only have to participate and 
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be content. When tlie final cauri^ of tlicarranp^c- 
inent vvliicli population lias^)('en ofclained to 
press against the means of siibsislenee slialfhave 
wrongUl its work in stinnilating the human fa- 
culties, and opening up new resoinees to tlie 
race, there will be as amjde an enjoyment of the 
blessings of life as the warmest advocate of num- 
bers can d("bire., — an enj^ivment itifmitely greater 
ior the absence of «>dl deadly struggle jiining 
desire for a due sliaie of the bointties of nature’s 
mighty feast. 

At ]}res(*nt, however, while wo have the pride 
of luxury within our ])aiaces, and famine at their 
gates, it is necessary to ascertain liow llie two 
jirinciples annl)nnced above allect the distribution 
of the wotdth of society. 

The inicontroy(‘d operation of these princi|^ies 
will bo found the main cause of tlie irenienilous 
ino(p*ality of jiossession in society ; and if so- 
ci^'ty wishes to ])u^an end to %uch ineipiality, it 
mus? be done by suiting tlie ])roceedings of so- 
ciety to these principles, and not by any»tempo- 
rarv measures. If the posser^sions ol’the lidiest 
of our ])(’ers were to-morrow to be diva k'U among 
the poorest of our operatives and cojuntry* la- 
bourers, no permanent relief to the latter class* 
would be. obtained by beggaring the former, and 
the same princijiles would go on woiking, ^lie 
day after, to jiroduce tn time ])recihely similar 
results, l^lven if it w’cre th« ])ractice with us, as 
it was* with the Jcwvs, that laud should leveit to 
the (iidginal possessors, at certain fixed jierlods, 
the same laws would work ; and to even greater 

E 2 
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disadvantage th^n now, as the land-owners would 
not be so rich, vHiile the labourers would' be quite 
as poor. Pro})eriy would run less into masses ; 
but there would be less wealth to be amassed, 
'fhere is no use in opposition to these princi])les, 
or in discontent at .thei'x natural results. The 
true wisdom is in modifying the results by prac- 
tically recogni:(iing the pi-inciple. e AVe must con- 
trol the rise of rent by stimulating agricultural 
improvementst and preventing the demand for 
food from outstripping tliem. We must mode- 
rate the ])ressure upon ^hc subsistence, or wages 
fund, by regulating the numbers who are to share 
it. We must moderate tlie pressure against tlib 
profits', fund, by keeping the demands upon the 
waL>es fund v’ithin due bounds.* 

M _ ^ » 

It is well known that there are persons in this 
country, as*“in Trance and elsewliere, wJio hold the opi- 
nion that the evils of unecpiiil distribution would' be aii- 
iiilulated by annihihitiiig’ th'e disfinctions of rent, profits, 
and wages ; making the whole society the sole® land- 
owner t'lid capitalist, and all its members labourers It 
is impossible to doubt the beicevoleiit intentions of the 
leading preachers of this doctiine, whose exertions have 
originatl'd in sympathy with the most suffeiiiig portion 
of ^he copimuinty ; but it is equally impossible to their 
opponents to gllow that any arbitrary arrangements 
of existing resources can exclude waiit, while the pri- 
mary laws of proportion aie lelt uncontrolled. ^Then 
the advocates of a comrnop stock can show that their 
system augments capital and regulates population more 
etfectuallv than the sys»,em under which individual pro- 
pel ty is held, their pretensions will he legard'jd with 
more favour than they have hitherto engaged. At jire- 
sent, it is pretty evident that in no way is capital so 
little likely to be taken care of as when it belongs to 
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The woallli of Rocietv iiaturajlv^ (listrihiiles it- 
sell hettv'ccn two classes o( cap/.alibts, Ironi one 

ovcvy 1)()(U , — i.r. to nobody • .iinl that, but i'or tbe l‘gr- 
rivrs ot iiidn’idii.d ili'liK oi piopcitv, the lidool’ ]) 0 |)ii- 
lalioii would How hi with an ova'*-\viu*iuHHi; lorce Thort* 
may bt^ an at;(“ to c'omo wIumi tlu* institution ol juopoiLy 
cease with tlie o(‘ras*ons ior itg but sin li an a^c 
is liau'lv within out ken. eantnne, on i ji.i^nei s\sieni 
exiiiints tlie conse<(u^<iees o( a ]»!onnseot maintenance 
AvillioLit a reslintion of numbeis l»y®tlie stale. Af it 
W(*i’e ])ossible now to est.iblisli tommon-stock institutions 
■wliicli should intlnde the entna* conununit\\ they Mould 
soon beiome so many woi iJinmses, oi jianper bai i ai ks. 
If’ any one doubts this, let lin^t ask liimselt how capital 
is to he hushanded and (diei ished n lien it is nobody’s 
intei est to take^'aie of it, and bow ]>opuhitn)n ^s to 
rCi^ul tted when c\u‘n the }>n*s(Mit iinutfu lent res? i aints 
are taken tnvtiy. U (‘ducation is to sn])j>?y tplie dtdieyiifts-y» 
of other stimuli artd restraints, let ns liave education in 
addition, '\^'o woint it enoiti»b as an aihlilton befo^ wo^ 
can t kink of trjiiip^ ittis a substitution. e must si‘e 
our fathers of familiei^exen'iihiry iM ]»rovidin}^ foi tlunr 
own ^^ffsjirin^ before tftoy can fie trusted to labour and 
deny tlieinselves from an alistraet sense of (hity. As for 
tlie main jninciple of tlie ofijections to the aliTilition of 
proprietorship, it is contained in the following Iiorlion 
of one «f iny summaries of piiiiciples : — “J 

It is supposed by some lhat those temlcnoies to 
the fall of wa^es and profit}^ may bo eountm-aeted 
by aliolisluu^ vliG distmctioas of shares, andea.stun; 
the whole produce of land, capital, and lafiuur, yilo 
a common stuck. But tHis is a fallacy. 

For, wbaleN er may be tbe*^aMUi>; effeeded by an 
exteuiho partnership, such partnership docs not 
atfect the natural law shy winch ])opulatioii increases 
faster than cafiital. The diminution of the returns 
to capital must occasion poverty to a multiplying 

E a 
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of wliicl^ a poj'tion descends to a tliird class, 
— the labourer# The two classes oP'ca})ital- 
ists are, first, the owners of land or water, x~ 
of the natural agents of })roduction, — and next, 
the fanners of land or water, or those who 
employ, by the applieatit'n of capital, tiie natural 
agents of production. Each of the three clashes 
obtains Ips shaVe by pui^hase, — t/riginal, or per- 
petually renewed — the landowner by the se- 
condary or hohrded labour of his ancestors or of 
his youth ; the capitalist by hoarded labour, and 
tlie purebased labour pf Ins servants ; and the 
labourer by primary U»bour. The landowner re- 
ceives his share as rent; the capitalist as profits ; 
..the labourer as wages. 

' Ileal Rent is that which is paid to the landowner 
for^the use of the original, iridesti-uctible powers of 
the soil. The total rent paid by a farmer includes 

society, wdiether those returner are appropriated by 
individuals under the competitive system, or ci^ually 
distributed among the members of a co-operative 
community. 

The same checks to the deterioration of the re- 
so^ces'bf society are necessary under each system. 

These* are, (in addition to the agricultural im- 
provements continualjy taking place,) — 

1. The due limitation of the number of con- 

sumers. 

2. The lightening of the public burdens, which 

at present ?»bstract a large proportion of 
profits and wages. » 

3. A liberal commercial system which shall 

obviate the necessity of bringing poor soils 
into cultivation. 
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also tlie profits of the capital laid iUit by the land- 
owner upon the estate. 

Land possesses its original, indestructible powers 
id dilierent degrees. 

The most fertde being all appropriated, and mote 
produce wanted, the next best soil is brought into 
cultivation ; then land of the third degree, and so 
on, till all is tilled that wjll repay tdlage. 

An une([ual produce bc#ng yielded by^hese dif- 
ferent lauds, the sfiqdiis return of all above the 
lowest goes to the landowner in theiibrm of rent. 

The same thing happens when repeated applica- 
tions of capital are made to the same land for the 
sake of increasiiirg its profAictiveness. The produce 
which remains over the retnrn to the least produc- 
tive applicatiort of capital goes to the landowner in 
the form of rent. 

Rkn'iS therefore, consists of that part^ of thorg-^ 
turn made to the jnore productive portions of 
tal, by which it exceeds the return mad^to the ibasL 
prodi^'tive portion. 

New lands are nq|t tilfed, and^ capital is not em- 
ploy^ for a less rAurn, unless the produce will 
pay the cost of production. 

A rise of prices, tj^erefore, creates, andT is not 
created by, rent. 

When more capital is employed in agi^ulture, 
new land is tilled, a further outlay is mady on Ifend 
already tilled ; and thus also rent arises from in- 
crease of papitrl. 

When capital is withdrawn from agriculture, infe- 
rior, i, e, the most expenyive soils, are let out of cul- 
tivation j and thus rent falls. ^ 

A rise of rent is, therefore, *a symptom, and not a 
cause, of wealth. 

The tendency of rent is, therefore, to rise for ever 
in an improving country. But there are counter- 
acting causes. 
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Art 'increa SCSI. production beyond the usual re- 
turns to capital \ aid out: prices fall in proportion 
to thV* abundance of tbe supply, and rent declines. 

Improved lac'dities for brui,ninii^ produce to mar- 
ket, by increahino' the supply, cause prices to fall 
and rent to decline. 

CoMMoniTiii^s, beiii"- uvoduced by capital and la- 
bour, ara tbe joint property of the capitalist and 
labourer. 

The capitalist pays in advance to the labourers ^ 
their share of the commodity, and thus becoimrs its 
sole owner. ^ 

The portion thus paid is Wages. 

Real Wages are ilie articles of use and con- 
sumption that the labourer receives .ni return ibr his 
labour. 

''^^oMIN^L Wages are the portion be receives of 
these things reckoned in money. ^ 

Ihe fund from which wages are paid in any 
country consists of the articles required for tlie use 
and consiunptioiV of labo-ureip which that country 
contains. 

The.. proportion of this fund received by 

INDIVIDUALS MUST MAINLY- DEPEND ON THE NUM- 
BER AltiiONG WHOM THE FUND IS DIVIDED. 

The ^ate of wages in any country depends, there- 
fore, not'on the wealth which that country contains, 
but on the proportion between its capital and its po- 
pulation. 

, As population has a tendency to increase faster 
than capital, wages can b*e prevented from falling to 
the lowest point onlj^diy adjusting the proportion of 
population to capital. 

The lowx'sl point to which w’ages can be perma- 
nently reduced, is that which affords a bare subsist- 
ence to the labourer. 
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The hisj^hest point to which wagis can perma- 
nently itiised is that which leavf/i to the capitalist 
just profit enough to make it wortli his while to in- 
vest capital. 

The variations of the rate of wages between theSe 
extreme points depending mainly on the supply of 
labour offered to the capitalist, the rate of wages is 
mainly determined by thg sellers, not the bpyers of 
labour. 

The produce of labour and capitirt, after rentbas 
been paid, is divided between the labourer and the 
capitalist, under the iiam^of wages and profits. 

Where there are two shares, each determines 
the other, provided they press equally u — m one 
another. 

The increase of the supply of labour, claiming 
reward, makes the pressure in the pibsojit cast^^. 
equal, and rend ei»B wages the regulator of profits. 

The restriction of the supply of fooeVeause^the 
fall 0^ both profits and wagbs. 

The increased expense 'Of raisfng food enhances 
its price : labour, bom agricultural and manufac- 
turing, becomes dearer (without advantage, to the 
labourer) : tins rise ofcwages causes profits to fall ; 
and this fall brings after it a reduction of th'>-Iabour- 
er's share, or a fall of wages. 

The fall of profits and wages is thus referable to 
the same cause which raises rgnt; — to an inequality 
in the fertility viif soils. 

Thus it appears that, owing to the inequality 
of soils, and the principlt? of increase in the 
number of consumers, the natural tendency of 
rent is to rise ; and to rise in proportion to the 
increase in the number of consumers, The ten- 
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clency of profits is to fall as rent rises, i. r, as 
the nroduction Vf food becomes more expensive. 
The fall of ])rofits brings after it, as a nccessf»ry 
gonscqucnce, the fall of wages ; and the indivi- 
dual shares of wages are still further reduced by 
every increase of tlo numbers among whom the 
w^ages* fund is to be divided. 

These, jirc ihiportant-truths, and by no means 
discouraging, if we know how to make use of 
them. TIier&Ms no need hastily to suppose that 
our landowners must inevitably get all the 
wealth of society into, their own hands, so that 
there will in time bf only two classes in the 
state, — landowners and paupers. It is possible 
that, Jiis might happen, as it is possible that we 
Ajjiay all di.e of famine from nobody choosing to 
be at the trouble of tilling the ground. The two 
cafes are' possible, and the catastrophes about 
equally probable. No one can deny the Strong 
tendency to famine to'*whic h we are all liable 
unless we exert ourselves to avoid it ; and the 
undue'rise of rent, and fall of profits and wages, 
is qiiit^ as certainly avoided by moderate caution 
— by bringing natural laws to bear upon each 
ot'ner, and not (as some desire) a law of human 
will to control that wliich is beyond the reach of 
the unassisted human will. 

' Some who toil and earn but little recompense 
cry out upon the, wealth of the landowners, and 
desire a law vvhiclf shall forbid their receiving 
more than so much for a certain quantity and 
quality of land. A law that men should not die 
in a famine would be as much to the purpose. 
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The way to prevent men dyin^ of hunger is to 
sow graiw for them ; and tlie war to y)revent the 
landlords growing unduly rich is to provide itiore 
food; — wliether by improving the methods ^ of 
tillage at homo, or inventing and improving pro- 
ductions of other kinds 'vhich may exchange for 
food from aln'oad. Another way is by making 
machinery (which does eat anti drinlO super- 
sede human labour, so that we may mave the 
increased production without the tccoinjranywig 
consumption ; but the most certain metliod of all, 
and that which is in the jjower of all, is to pro- 
portion the number of consumers to the existing 
supply of food. As soon as this is done, rents 
will be stationaty, and will be certain to fall after , 
the next im})rovement in tillage or manufacture. 
Meantime, the landowner can no more help^e 
rise of his rents than the poorest operative in^he 
next t®wn ; and, in fact, not so much, if that 
operative is bringing»up a large*family to depre- 
ciate Diie value of labour, and increase the exces- 
sive pressure upon food. The landlord, meantime, 
declares truly that he Is growing no richer. He 
is told that his rents have risen since •such a 
time ; but (from various causes) his, tenants 
cannot pay the whole ; and he is besides burdened 
with the maintenance of the* indigent who have 
been pauperized by the, undue depression pi 
wages. No one would be- more glad than ho, to 
have his rents nominally kwered so that he 
might feceive the whole, and do what lie pleased 
with it. No one would he more glad than he, if 
he be wise, at the tidings of fresh discoveries in 
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science or inventions in art, or of new resources 
opened' beyond Ip, or of increased providence in 
the 'habits of thw poorer classes, which should 
cause his income to fall with the price of fodd, 
blit render his lessened income more secure. 

It is of even greater consequence to ascertain 
the relative pij^sition ojf the otl^cr two parties, 
since anj- quarrel about th^ir respective shares 
caijnot but cavse a diminution of that which is to 
be divided between them. Each parly being 
dependent upon the other, any interruption of 
their harmony cannot but be injurious to both : 
but dissension is especially disastrous where, as 
in th^^ present case, the dcpendchce is unequal. 
The capitalists have the great advantage over the 
labourers of being able to wait longer for the 
adji stment of disputes which may arise between 
them. Deplorable as are the consequei^C^s to 
individuals and to society qt* living upon capital 
from the absence of revende, the case ofothose 
who aje driven to live upon their capital is, at 
least, better than that of tJie party which has no 
capita^|o live upon. 

The consequence of this inequality of depend- 
ence is ‘‘that power of a different kind is more 
frequently put in action by the more dependent 
than by the less dependent party. The power of 
combination to obtain* a larger share of the 
subsistence fund is 'jn the hands of both parties, 
and is occasionally used by both ; but much more 
frequently by the labourers than by the capitalists. 
For this there are obvious reasons. 
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If the propoition of labour to capital be equal, 
there is Ijttle inducement to either’ party fo quarrel 
with the other, as their shares of gairf are 
b^anced : but if any capitalists choose to press 
upon the labourers, it is to their own ultimafe 
disadvantage, as well as that of the labourers ; for 
there can never be a combination so extensive as 
to include all capitalists % and thc«e who are not 
included will find i/ their interest to %wer the 
prices of tlieir commodities, pairing the sajme 
wages as tlie united capitalists, and being content 
with the ordinary rate of profit. By means of this 
underselling, the extraorSinary rate of profit is 
necessarily brought down,*and the capitalists are 
just as they w^rc at first, the reduction leaving 
fallen upon the wages of the labourer. Mattel s 
can seldom, however, proceed so far •as to^ie 
infliction of this ‘gratuitous injury. the pro- 
portioij of labour to capital be equal, a, very short 
resistance of the labour^s to the reduction of 
their wages suffices tt) make the capitalists repent 
of their endeavours to grasp more thau their 
share: and such encteavours are consequently 
extremely rare where capital and labour a?e duly 
proportioned. 

I If there be a superabundance of capital, the 
capitalists^are m no condition to gain any thing 
by combination. To pay high wages answers 
better to them than to ^ive upon their capital. 
In such a case, therefore, tlie cajdtalists never 
combinpe. — Or rather, — and I say it with sorrow, — 
if such a case should arise, tliey would not 
combine. Such cases can scarcely be spoken of 

p 
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in this country as matters of actual experience, 
since the\e are but too few instances ot* capital 
bein^ abundant m proportion to labour. 

On the third supposition, — that labour abouncts 
in proportion to capital, — there is no need for 
the capitalists to use their power of combination* 
They can obtain what they want without it. The 
labourer^ are the weaker party, masmuch as tliey 
must have food, and depend rn the capitalists for 
it;-— not for ^tbe quantity; — that depends on 
themselves, — on the numbers they bring to 
divide a certain quantity ; — and the capitalists can 
resist their claims nojurther than to secure the 
rate of profit, without which no capitalist would do 
business. Not for the quantity of food to each 
man do the labourers depend on the capitalists; 
but for the purchase of their labour at all; and 
the^fefore, ctlie capitalists do not need to combine 
when labour superabounds. 

For the samc^ reasons, the labourers do not 
need to combine when capital superabounds. 
They can naturally obtain as large a share of the 
subl^istence fund as will leatVe ordinary profits to 
the caphalist : and this happens of course, as is 
well knq>vn from the examples of newly settled 
countries, and newly invented manufactures, 
where the profits ot the capitalist are invariably 
pr^evented by the "dearness of labour from much 
exceeding the ordinary fate. 

In cases of equal 'qiroportion, the labourers run 
even a greater risk from a strike th&n the 
capitalists. Some of the capitalists will, if the 
balance be exact, withdraw their capital from 
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business rather than stand a strike ; and thus is 
caused an immediate superabundance 6f labour, 
with all its disadvantaj^es to ihe^ labourers. * But 
if* no capitalist withdraws, the waste of capital 
necessarily caused by a' strike causes also a 
superabundance of labour • and thus also the 
labourers sufier for having destroyed the balance. 

But when ccmbinati^ia is resorted Jp in iIjo 
absence of all othir power, its lesulfB are the 
most disastrous to the weak party tv Inch employs 
it. The labourers who superabound are already 
at a disadvantage, widely can only be increased 
by any resistance which bplps to impoverish the 
capitalists. They may injure the capitalists by 
impairing the Capitalists’ share pf tlie subsietence, 
fund : but they injure themselves imich more by 
impairing, at the^saine time, the labourers’ sITSre. 
That such means of injuring capitalists are Jver 
resortfd to in such a condition of afEairs proves 
most forcibly that the laipgest oPthe parties con- 
cerned is not yet fully aware how the case stands, 
and that a far greater power of competition with 
the capitalists is' lodged with them tha]j fliat 
which they are too ready to employ to tl» injury 
of both parties and the good of neither. , 

If it had been, indeed, true that, by any natu- 
ral laws of distribution, any class of society could 
be placed in a position of necessary and perma- 
nent inferiority of rights to any other class, all 
writers on the philosophy of •society would have 
shrunlf from relating any fables wliicli must con- 
vey so sad a moral. But there is a very cheering 
hJoral involved in every melancholy story that 
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we bear of tbe contentions of masters and 
men, anh of tbe sufferings vvbicli thence arise. 
The Vact is tbat,*^o far from the masters having 
any natural power, — even if they had the \vis1:i, 
— to oppress the working classes, the working 
classes hold a power, whi^h may make them the 
equals in independence of any class in society. 
That thqv havo not yet 'nsed it ’s less their fault 
than their' misfortune. Whether fault or mis- 
fortune, it is dt3Stined to be remedied, if we may 
trust to experience working its invariable work, 
and communicating |liat wisdom and power 
which can by no other means be gained. The 
only control over the price of labour resides 
with t-hose who can control its qhantity. Over- 
stock the market with labour, and the most com- 
panionate of capitalists can do nothing to pre- 
veih its being ill rewarded. Understock the 
market with labour, and tbe veriest misrr tliat 
ever employed ^old fo» profit cannot prevent la- 
bour fetcliing a high price. And with •wliom 
does ife rest to overstock or understock the market 
witli ^abour ? With vvhont does it rest to deter- 
mine wiaether the subsistence fund which exists 
slfAll be divided among a moderate number or 
among a scrambling multitude ? Most assuredly 
not with the capitalists but the labourers, 
oWhen the labouring class fully comprehends 
the extent of the power which it holds,— a power 
of obtaining not cmly its own terms from the 
capitalists, but all the necessaries and comforts 
of life, and with them the ea^e and dignity which 
become free-born men, they will turnnheir other 
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power of combination to better purposes tlian 
those *o^ annoyance and injury. The' common 
p]ea of those labourers who already understand 
their own case is that there is little use in sc^^t- 
tered individuals being careful to projiortion their 
families to their means* of ':ubbistcnce, while the 
greater number multiply thoughtlessly, and pre- 
pare for new eAcroachnjents on fhe ^bsistonce 
fund. The same ji^ea has been in use for ever 
on the first proposal of any great social amelio- 
ration ; and it has ever been found that ameliora- 
tion has followed vvilh iinexpected specul upon 
the virtuous efforts of scay,ered individuals. They 
work round to each other, tliey combine, they 
bring others into the conibiiaation, and^.tliesa 
again bring more, till there are hundreds of fol- 
lowers for every; leader, and for every foflmver 
there is a foe the less. Wliy should it not l?e so 
with riiis greatest of all amelioratiows tliat has 
ever been proposed^ If the working classes can 
still Combine for objects which have been a thou- 
sand times proved unattainable or liurtfurl when 
attained, why shoukrthey not combine h^r f)ur- 
poses of providence and mutual support in a 
better system of economy ? Such combinatTons 
have already begun ; for ev^ry society which has 
for its object^ the economy of the resources of 
the working people, an^l the encouragement of 
provident habits, is a society for limiting the 
population within the meanstif subsistence. Many 
such associations are so well founded as to give 
assurance that they will be persevered in ; if per* 
severed in, it cannot be very long before some one 
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class or band of labourers feels the benefits of pru- 
dence, anil exhibits the truth that inodemiie self- 
denidl in one diAsction brings means of rational 
indulgence in others : and when this happens, tlie 
work of amelioration will be fairly begun. The 
working men’s day will be at hand, and no one' 
will hail it more joyfully than the capitalists ; — 
for willii^gly wljuld the} ' exchange such power as 
is given them by the helplessness of their la- 
bourers, for security against the waste of capital 
which is caused by the opposition of their work- 
people and the pauperit^m of their dependents. 

Combinations of labourers against capitalists 
, (whatever other effects they may have) cannot se- 
cure 'a permanent rise of wages unless the supply 
of labour falls short of the demand ; — in which case, 
strides are usually unnecessary. ' 

Nothin g^'can permanently affect J;he rate of wages 
which does' not affect the proportion of population 
to capital. * ' J 

Legislative interference does not affect thfS pro- 
portionv and is therefore useless. 

Strikes affect it only by wasting capital, and are 
therefore worse than useless. 

Combinations may avail or not, according to the 
reasonableness of their objects. 

Whether reasonable or not, combinations are not 
subjects for legislative interference the haw having 
na cognizance of their capses. 

Disturbance of the peace being otherwise pro- 
vided against, combinations are , wisely therefore 
now left unregarded by the law. 

The condition of labourers may be best im- 
proved, — 

1. By inventions and discoveries which create 
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capital ; and by husbandinj^ instead of wast- 
ing capital ; — for instance, by maldng savings 
instead of supporting strides. 

2. By adjusting the proportion of popu-- 
LATION TO capital. 

This is not the place in which to show how 
tremendous is the wastajof capital in a turn-out; 
nor liave I been able to do it in that^ne of my 
fables which treats of combinatiojjs of workipen. 

I felt myself bound to present the fairest instance, 
in order to show the badness of the principle of 
a strike in the best case ; but I have the means 
of showing, if 1 had bUt the space, that the 
members of combination are often — ar^ com- 
monly — the victims of a farlnore despofic ty- 
ranny than they themselves ascribe Ao tha^rnas- 
ters, and a mor^ ruinous spoliation than tht dis- 
contented suppose the rich desirous to inflict* 
upon the poor. I^trus} and believe that there 
are giany Williarr# Allens among the class of 
operatives ; but I also believe that few pf these 
are leaders of strikes. Allen was an unwilling 
leader of a strike ; and there are manjj ^ho see 
even more clearly than he did the hojpeles^ess 
and mischievousness of the contest, who have, 
either more Sf?lfishnes8 to kfecp them out of it, or 
more nerve to make a protest against a bad prin- 
ciple, and a stand agairret a had practice. 1 be- 
lieve that the most inlellig|?nt and the best men 
amoiig the working-classes now decline joining 
a turn-out ; and it is very certain that not only 
the most ignorant, but the worst, are among the 
first to engage. Tlie reasons for this will be 
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sufficiently obvious to those who consider what 
facilities 'these associations afford for such prac- 
tices '’as ignoran*t and bad men like, — for me/l- 
dhn" and governing, for rioting, for idling, and 
tippling, and journeying, and speechifying at 
other ])eo})le’s expense: No better occasion 
could be devised for exposing the simple, and 
timid, aruJ unv^^iry to b6 robbed, and jobbed, and 
made tools of by a few sharj^icrs and idle busy- 
bodies. It is Very certain that three or four indi- 
viduals have often succeeded, for their own pur- 
poses, in setting three «r four hundred, or thou- 
sand, better men than ,themselves at enmity with 
their masters. It is difficult to imagine a case 
'of irj6re s])irit-rf'using hardship than that of the 
labourer \yho is compelled or inveigled into a 
corj^est which he knows, or ma»y know, to be bad 
in principle, and hopeless in its issue, — who must, 
against his will or his reason, give up a sMbsisl- 
ence which is already loo scanty, in order that 
he may find it still further reduced when he re- 
turns \o it. In consideration of such cases, 
whfck everybody knows to be very common, I 
shall sttite a few facts, which may assist and 
strengthen the determination of some who may 
be striving against the now prevalent disposition 
to strike for wages. The circunistanees of the 
time will excuse a disjgoportioned enlargement 
on a very obvious point. 

In order to bring- the principle of strikes to 
the test, we have only to ask whether tliey in- 
"crease capital or check population? — one or other 
of which they must do if they are to benefit the 
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struggling party. It is known to everybody that 
they do iieither ; but it is not so well kilovvn that 
they do the direct contrary, — tltit they not* only 
waste capital, but increase the supply of labour, 
the very thing of which there is already too' 
much. They do this bj* driving the capitalists to 
find those silent labourers who never ask subsist- 
ence or refuse «their mS^ters' bi(Wing-~the ma- 
chines, which are# the workmen's alShorrence. 
It is unreasonable as it is vain t^ abhor maohi- 
nery ; and that its use is facilitated by strikes 
will be regarded hereaftei^as one of the few com- 
pensating circumstances which arise out of the 
miseries of such a struggle for power or for 
bread. But, Rovvever great be the uUimate, 
good of this issue, the issue is cerUiinly the very 
reverse of that ccjntemplated and desirSd by those 
who turn out. Yet the time is come for theft to 
meet k ; and they will do well to tejie heed to 
the state of the labour-market Sti this period* 
Aftftr long depression and many fluctuations, 
it appears that there is a revival of a steady de- 
mand for labour. Th& condition of our cajjjjjaHlists 
is, however, different from what it was ^n most 
former periods of prosperity. They ^re ifow 
busy ; but they work for very low profits in 
almost every branch of manufacture or trade. 
Their men must also work hard for little pay, 
till some of the many circumstances which tend 
to raise profits shall have occurred. Never, how- 
ever, Were our working-class less disposed to take 
the low wages which alone tlie masters are able 
to give. Combinations to secure a rise are 
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everywhere spreading, and grand preparations 
are thds making Jor securing a fall, The low 
profivS of the masters will not stand encroach* 
ment. Tliere is a brisk foreign competition, 
vv4iich forbids trifling witli any. present demand. 
Under these circuinstaimes, if our working men 
choose to stand idle, what remains to be done 
but to use machinery ^6 the utpa.ost extent that 
ingenuity can devise on the ?^pur of a great occa- 
sion ? The .^uantity of human labour already 
thus superseded is very considerable ; and tliere 
will be more, in proportion to the failure of har- 
mony between capitalists and labourers, till not a 
visible chance is left tor the employment of half 
,our working men in the way they themselves 
propose. Happy will it be for them if the" usual 
consequences of the improvement of machinery 
follow in the extension of our manufactures, so 
that there, may still be room for such <5is can 
learn a new business !. and happy will it be for 
them if they have become' convinced, in their 
time of hardship, that to moderate the supply of 
labuij|r is the only way eff securing its desired 
recompense ! 

^he fallowing case illustrates the method by 
which human labour is driven out of demand : 
it is only one of many which hav^ arisen out of 
tlie tyranny of the leaders of strikes, who, not 
satisfied with turning out themselves, compel 
their weaker, but reluctant, brethren to be idle 
also. In the case in question, the turning-out of 
-the head spinners in a cotton factory, compelling 
the idleness of six or seven work-people subordi- 
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nate to each spinner, has led the head spinner’s 
master tp find that lie can do. without him, and 
the six or seven subordinates to^rejoice in their 
freedom from d^iendence on his movements, , 

Six or seven different machines are employed 
in the production of cotton-yarn from raw cotton. 
All but the last arc called “ preparation machi- 
nery,’’ and one person waits upcfn eacji. The 
oflice of this p>'epa¥ation machinery is to form 
the raw cotton into a tliick and tender thread, 
called a “ roving.” The office of the last ma- 
chine is to twist and dra\^ out the roving into a 
finer and stronger thread: tjiis operation is called 
“ s})inning,*’ and the spun thread is “yarn,” Tliis 
machine is call(?d the “ hand-mule.’’ Hand-w^ules 
are worked in pairs, each pair requuin^ the head 
spinner above-me^itioncd to direct its operafijin, 
and two or more children to place th« rovings 
in the .machine, and piece the threads Uiat break. 

The head B})inner,*tho«gh paitl in proportion 
to the superiority of his work, has always been 
the one to turn out ; and his subordinates must 
go with him of necessity, however averse jbftey 
might be to do so. Jt was not tp be boppe that 
the discontents of the comparatively fev^t shoifid 
derange the whole manufacture, and deprive the 
many of their bread ; and notiiing could be more 
natural than for some expedient to be sought by 
wliich the masters and the subordinates might be 
made independent of the head spinners. Twenty 
years argo, attempts were made to invent some 
apparatus which might be attached to the mule, 
and discharge the spinner’s task. The apparatus 
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first used was either too complex or loo uncertain 
in its dpliration to answer the purpose ; and, as 
oftexl' as it failed, the spinners clapped their 
hands, believed the manufactuj^ more in their 
power than ever, and advanced in their demands 
accordingly. They went somewhat too far in 
1824, when they refused very high wages, and 
drove t^e Mcmchester' capitali ts to vigorous 
measures ^of self-defence. The requisite talent 
was sought a.'id found for the object required ; 
and, early in 1925, a patent for the “ self-acting 
mule was taken out, nothing being wanting to 
iU efficacy but the simplification which time and 
practice were sure to bring, and which would 
lesser its cost .so as to qualify ‘it for common 
ad^tion. No sooner had it been set to work, 
anfhegurt to gain reputation, than a great part 
ofHhe es^^ablishment where it was in use was 
destroyed hy fire, and the machine was not heard 
of for some moifths. As soon as U began to be 
again attended to, so great a stagnation of 
trade took place, that the spirit of the spinner 
waa^aubdued l the master was nnwilling to mor- 
tify hin|: in his distress, and all mention of the 
se^f-actipg mule was dropped. This was very 
liard^upon the patentees, who had been originally 
forced into the business, and had spent, not only 
much time and pains, but a great deal of money 
on the invention. They rightly supposed, how- 
ever, that the head spinners would give them 
their turn on the first opportunity. They went 
L on improving and improving their invention, 
while awaiting another strike on the revival of 
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trade. This happened at the close of 1829 ; and 
tlien several leading houses provided themselves 
with each a pair of self-acting mules, by wtty of 
Inal : but the adoption of the machine went on 
languidly till the great strike of 1831 achievecl 
its triumph. It is noW(«sed in upwards of fifty 
mills, and seems likely soon to be adopted in all 
others. The head spinl^rs havo not ^ chance 
against it; for it not only saves’ their \fages, and 
leaves their subordinates at peace, 4)ut does their 
work better tlian they could do it themselves ; — 
an unexpected result witl^which the perseverance 
of the inventors has been rewarded. The quantity 
of yarn is' greater than could before be produced 
in the same tirhe and with the ,same number of 
spindles : the yarn is of greater strength and 
more uniform quajity : there is a matefial ssJ^ing 
of waste in the subsequent processes^ fromlihe 
regularity with which the yarn is wound on the 
spindle ; and, from ihe same cfiuse, a greater 
quantity of a bettef fabric than before issues 
from the loom of the vveiiver. • 

This story preach^ its own moral. 
one ought to be glad to hear of improvements in 
the comforts of mankind ; but all woul4 ratlter 
pay any other purchase-money for them than 
the subsistence of a useful and often suffering 
claws of society. It is in the power of our work- 
ing class to provide thatVll such improvements 
shall henceforth arise othervise tlian through 
their opposition, and for their destruction. With 
them rests the ehoice of controlling the labour^ 
market on the one hand, and pauperism on the 
other. G 
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If no moral readies us from tlie long tragedy 
of paupei^ism which has been enacted before the 
eyes J)f many gefherations, vve are past teaching. 
Fpr the last three generations, especially, the 
*^state of the indigent has been an object of pri- 
mary attention to aH classes in our society. 
Statesmen have legislated, magistrates have ad- 
ministered. the^iclergy Isave preached, tradesmen 
and manufacturers have conti^ibuted, the farmers 
have been bid'xlened : almost the sole employ- 
ment of women, next to the care of their own 
families, has been the charge of the poor ; alms- 
giving lias been the first virtue to which infant 
enthusiasm has been roused, and charity, in this 
sense, '*has been made the test of moral sincerity 
and religipus^proficiency. And what has all this 
don^e for society ? The number of the indigent 
has increaoed from day to day, and at a perpetu- 
ally increasing rate, till it has absorbed, in a 
legal charity alohe, nine millions per annum of 
the subsistence-fund, which is the clear r^ght of 
llie independent labourer. It is no small consi- 
derftv’on that the habitually indigent become, as 
a mattef of course, as their dodhi, the most pro- 
fligate portion of society. But this fearful con- 
sideration is not all.^. We not only defraud the 
industrious classes of their due, now tempting 
ami now forcing them ;}own into a state of indi- 
gence, and by the same act condemning them to 
hopelessness and vilje, but we, at the same time, 
put in motion an apparatus of moral evil toong 
<'every class which has to communicate with’ the 
indigent, which would bear down the preaching 
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of tlic twelve apostles themselves. If account 
could be taken of the unjust partialilries'of ma- 
gistrates, of the abuse of poueuiby open vefttries, 
ahd the jobbing by select vestries ; of the heart- 
wringing oppression sustained by the tradesman’ 
and farmer ; of the open licentiousness and con- 
cealed fraud, the ungodly conspiracies and dia- 
bolical hatreds: .jiourisheti^ by our«y^tem of legal 
charity, and the daily repeated, crufl injustice 
inflicted by our methods of public and private 
charity, we might well doubt whether some fiend 
had not been making sp^rt of us under the holy 
semblance of charity. It may be doubted whe- 
ther the most profligate tyranny ever broke or 
depraved so nflany hearts as the charities ^f oiii; 
Ciiriatian nation. If our pffictic^s are to be 
judged by their fruits, there are node, n(?kt to 
slavery, for whic*li we need so muclib pardoli as 
for o^r methods of charityn 

There is no use yi plijading •our good inten- 
tion sf The father? of the Inquisition are ever 
ready with their plea of good intention^. The 
parent wlio breaks tlfe spirit, and thus annijjiiates 
the moral liberty of his child, does it •with the 
best intentions. The manceuvrer tel^s twenty 
lies a-day witli the best intentions. There is, 
perhaps, .no ciirae in whose defence good inten- 
tmis may not \jith sincerity have been pleaded. 
The question is why, witli evidence that we were 
wrong, daily and hourly before our eyes, we did 
not mend our methods. Thence arises the moral 
of this dreary lesson, that virtue, whether benefi# 
cence or any other, does not consist in formal and 
arbitrary practices, but in conformity to vital 
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principles. Without regard to this essential 
truth, virtue may turn to vice before ^\ve are 
award ; and as a proof of it, we have been doing 
the pleasure of fiends under 4 i persuasion that we 
'“were discharging the duty of Christians. We 
have exercised self-denial in our charity : but so 
did Simeon Stylobates in his piety, when he lived 
on the to^) of a pillar. ^We ilave^toiled and suf- 
fered in our charity : but so did the pilgrims wlio 
wall^ed with peas in their shoes to the sepulchre. 
Their piety and their sufferings were a mockery 
of Him they worshipped; and our charity has 
proved a scandal to |^he religion we profess. 
What follows ? Not that piety and charity are 
^ mopkery and a .^elusion; but that Simeon did 
not understarvd the one, and we have most as- 
sure^liy mistaken the other. 

One e8Sc2ntial distinction between a compara- 
tively rich^and poor society is in the mora? right 
which individuals have to dispose of their money 
in certain modes. Where capital abounds ih pro- 
portion, to the consumers, individuals are fully 
justr£.^ in giving away in vt^hatsoever form and to 
whomsoever they please ; as they give away that 
which leases noJSody destitute. BuJ in a society 
where population abounds in proportion to capi- 
tal, to give food and clothing to the idle while 
thfe industrious are debarred fr^m earning 
to take subsistence from him whose due it is, to 
give it to one who has no claim. Thus to violate 
justice can be no true charity. Where*" con- 
oumera abound in proportion to capital, it is ob- 
vious that the way to bestow most happiness is, 
not to take away one man’s share to give it to 
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another, but to do what is possible toward^ 
creatinjT another share in such a way as not to 
cause more want. In other xyords, almag^iving 
fs the mode of charity appropriate to one states 
of society, and the establishment of provident 
associations, and the encouragement* of emigra- 
tion, and especially of education, are the modes 
of charity appropriate iq anothc’* state of society. 
We have need enough of charity in^our jiresent 
state ; — with hundreds of thousands of paupers 
in our parishes, and of half-starved artizans in 
our towns, and broken-spirited labourers in our 
villages. We have need enough of charity, — 
of the time of such as liave leisure, and of the 
attention of theMioughtful, and of the exertions 
of the active, and of the weJflth pf llie opulent. 
All these will be too little for the reiAoval^f the 
evil which our own Uiistakes have caused. * We 
hav<i need enough of charity ; and ^if we would 
learn how to a})ply,it, ijicre are those among the 
suffmers who can ^instruct us. There is in exis- 
tence a letter from a poor operative li^ig in a 
district where chafities of food and cj^thing 
abound, entreating the influential pasties whom 
he addressee to })ut an end to the almsgiving 
which leaves no chance of a just provision to tiie» 
high-souled v'^orking man. ‘There is in existence 
ap^etition from a body of agricultural labourers 
to the House of Lords, last year, praying for 
the abolition of legal chairity which condemns 
the 4abourer to starvation or degradation. These 
documents are signs of the times which are n^t 
to be mistaken, and which may well strike us 

G 3 
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' silent with sliame at our incessant complaints of 
the poof for having lost tlieir spirit of iiulepend- 
ence/ and bpcorw>e a degraded race. Where is 
' our Christian charity, when we first wrest from 
Hllem their independence, and then taunt them 
with the loss ? when>veHvitc tliem to encroach, 
and then spurn for encroaching ? 

Even fpm this^ enormous evilv however, good 
is at this ^moment arising. IThe rapid, the ap- 
palling increase* of the miscliief has directed the 
general attention towards it ; and the two grand 
principles with which we set out afford the sug- 
gestion of remedies whiph are actually in })repara- 
tion. It is now many years since certain com- 
jnissipcers, appointed by the French government 
to investigate 4)ur pauper system, pronounced it 
the ^feat jyolitical gangrene of , England, which 
it was equ^illy dangerous to remove and to let 
alone, Thp mischief has been on the increase 
ever since, and yet there is hope of cure. If it 
were not that we had sound principles to go Upon, 
— if wovhad all this vice and misery on our bands 
to bsH^ot rid of we knew no^ bow, our condition 
would indeed be deplorable. But, once having 
got«Iiold of the truth that ours is a society where 
labour abounds in proportion to capital, we know 
at least how to look about for a remedy, and 
with what aim to direct our proceedings. We 
must lessen the inducements to indigence, 
(strange that such should exist!) by making the 
condition of the pauper inferior to that of the 
independent labourer, and ensure its remaining 
universally so by appointing a rigid, impartial, 
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and uniform administration of the funds of our 
logal charity. Every diminution of the induce- 
nients to indigence is necessjirily an increase 
of the inducements to independence ; both by, 
giving the right bias to the inclinations of the 
labourer, and by saving a portion of the sub- 
sistence-fund. 

In ])roportion to the savings •effejfid in tlie 
subsistence-fund by a rigid administration of the 
legal charity, the surplus labour ftf our parishes 
will be absorbed ; and if, by a .wise scheme oi 
emigration, the dispropontion between our capital 
and labour can be still {urtlier reduced, a way 
will be open foi the total abolition of a legal 
charity, — the most demoralizing agency, pCdiaps^ 
which can be introduced into any irtate, — a^curse 
beneath which nc\ society can prosper. We |liall 
then be at liberty to apply our charity wholly to 
that object which should now be uppt;rmost with 
all the truly benevolent? — to prevent indigence 
instead of providing for it, in the full confidence 
that “ accidental cases will be relieved^y ac- 
cidental succour.*' There are many who biflieve 
that an immediate abolition of our leg^Q charity 
would 'cause less misery than its long ?on- 
tinuance : but there is hajipily no occasion to 
contemplate the alternative. There is a strong 
Iu5pfe afforded by various instances of partial 
reformation that ^ way remains for us out of our 
difficulties, — ^toilsome and painful, no doubt, but 
practfcable and safe 5 — a way of so rectifying the 
administration of our poor-laws as to give 
the power of at length abolishing them. Honoured 
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be the rulers wlio sliall set us'forwarcl on this 
path ; awd blessed be every one who bestirs 
himsdf to remoM^ obstructions by the substitution 
of a true for a spurious charity !* 

Here is the statement of the evil and of one of 
the appropriate reme^lies* 

In a society ♦)oiffposed|j'of a nat;iral p^radation of 
ranks, sonle must-be poor; have nothing more 
thiin the meanv of present subsistence. 

Any suspension of these means of subsistence, 

* If a rebuke were needpd for despondency respecting 
tlie prospects of society, it niigiit be iound iu the experi- 
ence of thecliange wiiicli U few months have wrought in 
the popular convictions as to the true dv-ection of charity. 
'‘Fif tech* months ago^ it required some resolution to give 
BO much pain tfo kind hearts as was occasioned by such 
expps\ire8 those contained in Cousin Marshall,” and 
yet'^more t(^ protest against poor-laws for Ireland. The 
publications of the Poor-Law Commissioners have since 
wrought poiverfuUy in the right direction. Conviction 
has flashed from mind to mind and now we hear from 
all quarters of Provident and Friendly Societies, Vif Eini- 
gratiorv,pf parish struggles for the rectification of abuses, 
of tlm regulation of workhouser, the shutting up of soup 
and nlanket charities, and the revision of charitable coii> 
Stitntioiijft* with ajrievv to promote the employment of 
lahliur ratdier than the giving of alms. The extent of 
the change of opinion in the same time with regard to 
poor-laws for Ireland is scarcely less lemarkable. On 
no subject has mistake been more prevalent* and neyer 
has it more rapidly given# way before the statemelTt of 
principles and facts. The noblest charity, after all, 
would be a provision«»for the regular statement, in a 
popular form, of principles and facts of like importance. 
When shall we have a Minister of Public Instruction 
who will be the angel of this new dispensation? It is for 
the people to say when, 
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whether through disaster, sickness, or decrepitude,’ 
converts the poor into the indigent. 

Since indigence occasions misery, and disptses to 
vfce, the welfare of society requires the greatest^ 
possible reduction of the number of the indigent. 

Charity, public and private, or an arbitrary distri- 
bution of the subsistence^funi, has hitherto failed to 
effect this object ; the proportici||Of the indigent to 
the rest of the population on ving in^’ease^ from age 
to age. 

This is not surprising, since an jirbitrary distri- 
bution of the subsistence-fund, besides rendering 
consumption unproductive, and encouraging a mul- 
tiplication of consumers, does not meet the difficulty 
arising from the disproportion of numbers to the 
means of subsi^eitce. 

The small unproductive consmnption occiisjoned# 
by the relief of sudden accidents^nd jare infirmities 
is necessary, and may be justifiably prof ided for by 
charity, since such charity does not t^nd to*the 
increase of numbers ; but, with this exception, all 
arbitrary distribution of the necq^sarie^ of life is 
injuriqps to society, vftiethcr in the form of private 
almsgiving, public charitable institutions, or a legal 
pauper-system. 

The tendency of all such modes of distrib«itioii 
having been found to be to encourage imptovidence 
with all its attendant evils, — to injure ^the g*od 
while relieving the bad, — to extinguish the spirit of 
independence m one side, aftd of charity on the 
othgf, — ^to encourage peculation, tyranny, and fraud, 
— and to increase perpetually the evil they are 
meant to remedy, — but one plea is now commonly 
urged in favour of a legal provision for the indi- 
gent* 

This plea is, that every individual born into a sttlte# 
has a Tight to subsistence from the state. 
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^ This plea, in its general application, is grounded 
on a fais^ analogy between a state and its mem- 
bers, /;ind a parent and his family. 

A parent has a considerable influence over the 
svbsistonce-fund of his family, and an absolute con- 
trol over the numbers to be supported by that fund ; 
whereas the rulers of, a s^/ate, from whom a legal 
provision emanates, have little influence over its 
bnbsistence-fun#l, and nc^ Control v^thatever over the 
number of^‘ts members. ^ 

If the plea right to subsistence be grounded 
on the faults of national institutions, the right ought 
rather to be superseded by the rectification of those 
institutions, than admitted at the cost of perpetual-' 
ing an institution more .hurtful than all the others 
combined. 


What tlienjnusVbe done to lessen the number of 
the ihdigefit now so frightfully increasing ? 

'the suhsistence-fund must he employed procluc* 
tively, and capital and labour he allowed Jp take 
their natural course ; i, e. the pauper system must, 
by some means or other, '^be ehtinguisbed. 

The number of consumers must be proportioned 
to the^jbsistence-fund. To this end, encourage- 
ments to the increase of population should he with- 
drawn, every sanction given to the preventive 
chv»ck ; e. charity must he directed to the en- 
lightenment of the mind instead of to the relief of 
bodily wants. 

If not adopted speedily, all measures will bfi. too 
laie to prevent the universal prevalence of poverty 
in this kingdom, the legal provision for the indigent 
now operating the "Extinction of our national re- 
sources at a perpetually increasing rate. 


The objects of voluntary ©migration, directed by 
the state, are three-fold 
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]. To improve the condition of tliose who emi- 
grate, by placing them where at hey may 
* obtain subsistence at less cost than athome. 

2. To improve the condition'* of those who re- 

main, by increasing the ratio of capital to* 
population. 

3. To improve the tondition of the colonized 

region. 

To fulfil the ^rst of these objfjets, tjie colony 
must be so Icjcatcd as to insure health^ and abun- 
dance to its members ; and it must be so organised 
as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital. 

To fulfil the second object, the removal of each 
individual must be less cosily than his maintenance 
at home would ^le^ and the selection must be made 
with a view to lessening the amount of huiiiAU pro- 
ductiveness at home. ^ ^ 

To fulfil the third object, the colouisAs mifst ho 
selected with a view to tlieir productiveness, botli as 
regari^ capital and population ; which includes a 
moral fitness to compose an orderly society. 

It fi^lows from all fliesc*considerations that a new 
settlement should be composed of young, healthy, 
and moral persons ; that all should not be l#<<fourers, 
nor all capitalists ; and. that there should be a^utfi-* 
cient concentration of their numbeis on**^lhe new 
lands to ensure a facility of exchanges. 


All other proposed remedies must he subjected 
to, ifs this must be regulated by, the test, whet^ier 
they assist in proportioning labour and capital. 
The Home Colonization system here fails, on the 
double ground that it ensures a smaller return to 
capital and labour than could be had abroad, and? 
serves as a direct premium on population. 
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Home colonies may afford a temporary relief to a 
redundavif; population, and also increase the pro- 
ductiyiness of the lands which they applopriato’; 
but this is done’hy alienating capital from its natur^il 
channels ; and with the certainty of ultimately in- 
juring society by increasing the redundancy of 
population over capitaL 

Home colonization tifen, though less injurious 
than the ^unproductive dj'^tributioiiu of the charity- 
fund, is lif/erior to foreign colonization, inasmuch 
as t,he one yield/^ temporary benefit to a few at the 
expense of ultimate injury to many ; and the other 
produces permanent benefit to all. 

All provisions for rewarding forethought and 
econorpy, and especially all for* the diflusion of 
sound moral andvpolitical knowledge, approve 
themfilelvest* by this test. All contrivance and 
carrf’ in the production and eednomy of capital 
approve tnemselves also ; but Emigration is 
conspicuous in ito ynerits, since it not only im- 
mediately reaches the seat^of the evil in the 
mothei;,country, but affords the greatest of bless- 
ings J;o^he colonized regions. If regulated by 
a due regard to the infallible test, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of an arrangement more apt 
to all the purposes of society. Where it has 
failed, the reason of" failure has oDinmonly been 
tbsvt one link in the chain of operating causes 
has been wanting. Lafhd and labourers cannot 
mutually prosper without the capital which has 
too often been deficient. We have not yet, made 
]fhe experiment of sending out small societies 
completely organized, and amply provided to 
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settle down at once in a state of sufficient civili- 
zation spare the mother-country Ml further 
anxiety about the expedition? It can T)e no 
ol3jection to this that it abstracts capital and tJig 
most useful species of labour from, the mother- 
country : since the cajiita] so sent out will yield 
a more ra])id and amj3lq increase to us in a new 
market for conimerce tlrttn it coifld ljp,¥e done at 
home ; and the labour is that which we least 
want at home, — however good Tts quality hiay 
be, — and that which we most want in our posses- 
sions on the other sicte the world. Such an 
organized society, howev^^r, would be able to bear 
a much largg: •proportion of children than a 
similar society could take charge of at htnm?, — » 
the labour of children being of as jnuch^more 
value than their maintenance abroad, as it isiless 
at home. If for every old person naturally belong- 
ing tcf such a company, left beliind, 1^vo children 
were taken out, ^lis ^jountry would be im- 
mediately compensated for the abstraction of 
prime labour, and a provision would be iffade for 
the future contraction of the population/ All 
details, however, from the greatest to the least, 
will be arranged with infinitely less tremble than 
our parochial mismanagements have cost us when 
we have •once, as a nation, surveyed the dreary 
hauflts of our pauperized# classes, and then talcen 
a flight in spirit to the fair regions abroad which 
invite their labour with a sure promise of rich 
recoifipense. The tinae must come when it will 
be a matter of wonder how we could so long bd 
oppressed with a redundancy of labour at homo, 
2b H 
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\vhile our foreign lands were dreary only for want 
of labour, while an open sea lay between, while 
we had shipping k) spare to traverse it, and while 
were spending nine millions^ a year in tlie 
fruitless support of our paupers, and as a premium 
pn the production of j^et more and more labour. 
The best plea for us irT'that day will be that we 
did not u^^ersrand our own case. By the time 
we have spent nine millions, or the half of nine 
milHons, in relieving our labour market, we may 
have discovered how inferior is that superstitious, 
spurious charity which doles out bread at its own 
door to an unlawful petitioner because to give 
bread was pnce chanty, and t^hat eplightened, 
'gcpuine benevolence which causes plenty to 
spring in the far corners of the world, nourishing 
at lippie the ancient household virtues which have 
been well ‘iiigh starved among us, but which are 
pot dead. 


decision does our test give opt in regard 
to Ireland ? That, as a redundancy of population 
is her universally acknowledged curse, it is un* 
reakonablo to exjiect relief from the introduction 
pf a legal charity, —the most efficacious of all 
preipiurna on population. The concjueion is so 
obvious, that if can be got rid of only by proving 
either that a redundant population is not the great 
grievance of Ireland, or that there may be a legal 
charity which dpes not act as a premium on 
population. Where are the ipaterials % either 
tKe Oim pwC or the other? 
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Whatever affects the security of property, or in- 
tercepts.the due reward of labour, impaits tliO sub- 
sistence-fund by discouraging industry ancf fore- 
thought. 

Partnership tenantcies affect the security of pro 
perty by rendering one ^enant answerai)le for the 
obligations of all his partners, wlide he haS no con- 
trol over the managemeuft of their yOrtions. 

A gradation of landlorSs oli .one e^efto has the 
same effect, by rendering otie tfciiant liable to the 
claims Of more than one landlord. 

The levying of fines on a whole district fbr an 
illegal practice going on in one part of it has the 
same effect, hy renuering the honest man liable for 
the malpractices of the knave. 

The irn position t)f a churtdi establishUient tyl those 
who already support another cl^rch, interceptslhe 
due reward of labour, by taking frouf tlip labuiiret a 
portion of his earnings for ati object front whiek he 
derives no benefit. 

The^practice of letting land to the highest bidder, 
without regard to former Sfcervice, ^r to the ttierits of 
the ap^licants^ interf/Qpts the due reward of the 
labourer, by decreeing his gains to expire t^ith his 
lease. 

All these practices having prevailed iti JkEtAi^ti, 
her subsistence-fund is proportionably hnpaijjpd, 
though the reduction is soinewhtit more than com- 
pensated by the natural growth of capital. 

While Tjapital has been growing much more 
slowty than it Ought, popiy^ation has been increas- 
ing much more rapidly than the circumstances of 
the country have warranted ; the consequences of 
whicl^are, extensive and appalling indigence, and 
a wide spread of the moral e\il8 which attend it. 

An immediate palliation of this indigence would 
bo the result of introducing a legal pauper-system 

U 2 
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into Ireland ; but it would bo at the expense of an 
incalculaoljp permaneiit increase of the evil. 

To bvy a poor-r^te on the country at large would 
.be impolitic, since it would only increase the pr)-‘ 
r-iary gi-ievance of an insufficiency of capital, by 
causing a further unproductive consumption of it. 

To throw the burthen *of a pauper-system on 
absentees would be especially unjust, since they 
bear precisely the same* relation to the wealth of 
their country as its resident caphalists. 

In the case of Ireland, as in all analogous cases, 
permanent relief can be effected only by adjusting 
the proportions of capital and population ; and this 
must be attempted by ra&ns suited to her peculiar 
circumstances. 

The growth of capital should <‘be aided by im- 
pror/eortents in agricultural and domestic economy, 
and by the reenovai of political g^rievances; from 
whigli would follow a union in pl^e of an opposition 
of interests^ 

Population should be reduced within due limits, 

In the present emergency, by well-conducted 
schemes of emigration ; and i , 

Permanently, by educating the people till they 
shall hl^fe become qualified for the guardianship of 
their^own interests. 

A sameness in the natural laws of distribution 
exactly reverses tbe^order of possession in new 
countries, i. e., in those where capital abounds 
in ® proportion to popplatioh. There the Ihnd- 
owner (if any one finds it worth his while to be 
a landowner withoiU being either' a capitalist or 
a labourer at the same time) gains no real rent 
•till tlie best land is all under cultivation, and then 
yery little till a third degree is resorted to. 
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capitalist, meanwhile, makes less than ..the la- 
bourer ;• or would gain less if he were no^, like 
tlip landowner, a labourer alscf. Where labour 
is so dear, all are labourers ; and the labour^f 
by a very natural process, soon becomes a capi- 
talist and a landowner ;• ^nd then he may chance 
to learn what a slrariga thing it seems to a mafl 
from the mother-countr^ to let lan4t)f a fine 
quality for no better rent than ^ small share of 
the produce ; and how vexatious it is, after hav* 
ing reaped sjrlendid returns to capital, tb havb 
to pay away, in the purcSiase of labour, all but 
little more than the ordinary profits of stock. 

The want of* due consideration of the differ 
rence in relative condition of^abourets at liiJme 
and labourers in new countries h%s Jed to*some 

serious errors* in the formation and execillion 
t 

* Itds incumbent on me to advert to the ill-sticcess 
of one method of'supylying lab(>ur*to the Australian 
coloiiie% which I have i*tareseiited in much too favourable 
a light in my tale of “ Homes Abroad.*’ I find that, 
though I have pointed out (pp. 64, 65) th« heading 
objections to the plan ortiidenturing servants to cdloni J 
settlers, I have represented the issue of 8ucl» an experi- 
ment as more prosperous than it has beenprov*ed in^aett 
The true state of the chse will be learned^ from the 
following extract from Papers. relating to the Crown 
Lauds and* Emigration to New South Wales,’’ printed 
by oi4er of the House of Corqpons, October, 1831. 

I'he Emigi^nt, in the cases to which we allude, h48 
bbiind himself, previously to his departure from this 
county, to serve his employer for a time at wages Which, 
thougn higher than those which he could have obtained 
at home, were much below the ordinary rate in thep 
colony. No attempt has been made to render the 
advAntage obtaihed by the* employer in this maimer au 

H 3 
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of some of our plans of colonization. Siicii a 
scheme asHhat of penal colonization couy never 

#<juivaleiit for tlie expense lie bas incurred in carryiilj^ 
eut the Emigrants ; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
in many instances the bargain, if strictly adhered to, 
would have been more than ifcasonably profitable to the 
employer. Indeed it has oeen the principal fault of 
these arrangemeniki that the^ngagemeui of the Emigrant 
has not beeif on either side regarded as a mere under- 
taking to repay tl^y expense incurred in his conveyance ; 
and lienee he has often been led to look upon the trans- 
action as a disadvantageous hiring of himself, into which 
he had been misled by his igvorance of the circumstances 
of the place to which he was going. This has been the 
frequent cause of disconteht on the part of indentured 
servants j and their masters, unalto » to derive any 
advttnto^e from unwilling labourers, have found it more 
for their intere&t to tiischarge these servants than to 
insist o^n the light conveyed by their bond. It is obvious 
that no incrensed severity in the legal' enactments for the 
protection of contracts could prevent those which we 
have described from being tlius dissolved ; for the!^ have 
been so, not from any insuifircienc*^’ in the obligations by 
which the Emigrants have been bound, but frdm the 
impossibility of rendering such obligations worth pre- 
serving, Inhere one of the partia'3 strongly desires them 
to be cancelled/’ — pp. 21, 22. 

These objectioiTs apply only to cases oi binding for more 
thaif the repayment of the expenses of removal to the 
colony. Next to the education of the people at home, 
there is no M'^ay in whifch charity can "now operate so 
beneficially as in making loans, under security of re- 
payment, to enable working men, and yet more woiiing 
women^ to transport themselves to our Australian colonies ; 
and by diffusing, as widely as possible, correct informa- 
tion respecting the condition and prospects of emigrants 
to our North Ameiicaii colonies. This correct informa- 
tion, which is to the last degree interesting, may be 
obtained from the Papers above referred to, and the 
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have been adopted if the case of the working 
class both countries had been wnderstoodf 
Ijjesides the many other objeoiions whiclf might 
be and have been forcibly urged, there must 
main the insurmountable one that fabour is bet- 
ter rewarded in a new colony than at home. It 
does not appear that an^' arbitrary severity, short 

‘^Keports of tlie Eipigration ConMnissioilirs, for 1832; 
printed by order of the House of (Jpminoiis.” Every 
active philanthropist ought to possess himself of the 
contents of these papers. The Report, dated 1832, 
contains the following. 

Before we close this account of our proceedings 
regarding New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
we mtist observe tiiat the value of that which has been 
accomplished cannot be justly estimated by* » «aer6 
reference to the number*already^oiie out. The general 
scope and tendency of our measures mustibe taffej^ into 
account, as well as the importance, in an j^ndeavour to 
direct emigration to a quarter comparatively new, of* 
having succeeded in making a comm^ncemfnf. For, after 
the impulse has once ^en ^ven towards countries really 
adapt^ to emigration, •the letters of the settlers them- 
selves, more perhaps than the most elaborate statements 
from authority, serve *10 maintain and propagate the 
disposition to resort to the same quarter. Altkongh, 
therefore, the measures that have been adopCid this year 
may be limited in their immediate influence^ and if may 
be also impossible to predict with certainty their ulterior 
results, y^t, at least, they ^re ftf such a nature that, if 
sucijfssful, tht 7 may serve as the foundation of a system 
suiRcient for many years to^irevent the progress of the 
Australian colonies from being retarded by the want of 
an industrious population adequate to the development 
of tlfeir resourc/es.” (p. 0.) And the mother-country, we 
may add, from being impeded, by an over-crowded popula- 
tion at home, in her efforts to exalt the social aifU 
moral condition of her mighty family. 
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of the infliction of such life-long misery as no 
dfime can "deserve, can counteract the natural 
law* by* which the Tabourer is more prosperous in 
efftr penal colonies than in England. They are 
.places of privilege, and tlie cal-rying him there 
is putting him in a condition of privilege, sooner 
or later, however severely we may punish him 
for any tenr\7iab1e perioef.* This is so notoriously 
the case, that it has become matter of very serious 
consfderation how the lot of the convict can be 
rendered harder, and be made known at home to 
be 80 ; and arrangements*’have been made, within 
a short period, by wliich'the disproportion in the 
lot of the innocent and the guilty*i» considerably 
lesse«®cf: Still, hot^ever far the convict may be 
placed ,belo\y the vinuOus emigrant in the scale 
of coiifort, no powet can, in the 'present state of 
<our labour-iharket, prevent his being much better 
off than the hidep^ndent labourer at home. The 
power of rulers may ordaih chains, whippings and 
other penalties to the convict ; but it cannot pre- 
vent Ins' Laving, during a pressing demand for 
his labour, that abundance of the necessaries of 
life which ihe virtuous laboutet cannot obtain at 
home. Bob Castle* would not now, perhaps, 
be able to purchase an estate on which his honest 
brother t'rank was a labourer ; but Bobj hoVrej^er 
he might have been pomshed for seven or four- 
teen years, could not but have a fairer prospect 
before him at the end ©f that time than hottest 
Frank would have bad in England. This neces- 


♦ See Homes Abi-oad. 
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sity forms, of itself, a conclusive argument against 
penal qplonization as a secondary panishment? 
T^at mode of punishment can never corftmamd 
respect or success which wanders so far from 
principle of retribution as to inflict studiecl 
miseries as a set-off ^o^ainst advantages which 
cannot be excluded. 

The objects of penal colonization are'— 

1. The security of society by the removal of the 

offender. 

2. The security of society by the effect of bis 

example. 

3. The reformation of the offender. 

There has hitfierto been an entire failure of all 
these objects : and no wonder : since, — 

1. The offender is only transferred fr(jpa one 
portion ^f society to another ;*and befides, 
frequently returns to his old liaunts. ^ 
His punishment, as far as it is punishment, 
takes plac§ at ^oo great a distance to be 
conspicuoifS, as a warning ; and in as far 
as his lot does not involve punishnjgnt, the 
effect of hii example is precise^ the re- 
verse of what is desired. 

3, Our convict arrangements tend V the fur- 
ther corruption of the offenden^ by letting 
him experience a ^reat improvement in 
his condition as a direct consequence of 
his crimes. 

The junction of penal ^th voluntary emigration 
tends equally to disappoint the purposes of the one, 
and^to extinguish the benefits of the other ; since 
convict labourers find themselves in a state of pri- 
vilege, in a region where their labour procures them 
large rewards j and new settlers find their comma- 
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liity deeply injured by the vice and disease conse* 
«quent on tiie introduction of a convict population. 

, t Before closing this part, it may be well to ob- 
serve tliat much vain reluctance to acknowledge 
the two grand principles v^bich primarily regulate 
the distribution of wealth, arises from too small 
an allowaTice having be^n asked for subordinate 
influences, whicli may justify a much greater de- 
gree of liopefufness respecting tlie condition of 
an advanced country than some economists have 
ventured to indulge. II is no wonder that the 
kind-hearted turn away,^and refuse to listen to a 
doctrine which is thought to fofbid much hope 
that* the whole of at;Ly society can be comfortably 
prdvided wi,th ’*lhe necessaries of life. It is no 
wonder that the timid ceasfe frcrm trying to lop 
off evils, if they must believe that every head of 
die social ti)^ra \yill gtow again, — that for every 
redundancy drawn ofrthcVe wWl be a speedy«over- 
filling.^ All experience of humanity contradicts 
such forebodings : and, though it would assuredly 
be our duty to jnake our oWn generation happier 
tharj the fest, even under the Certainty that the 
next ttiuSt’fall baeik again, it is much more ani- 
mating to believe, a8‘^we are justified in doing, 
that every advance is a pledge of a further ^ad- 
vance ; that every taste 5f comfort, generated to 
the poor man by his own exertions, stimulated 
the appetite for more. It has ever been found 
that, when men have learned to prefer wheateii 
bread to potatoes, it is niOrC likely that their 
cldlcireit^shdald be taught to seek butcherd’ irreat 
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tlian allowed to fall back to potatoes. The fath^ 
uho has worked his way up into a glazed antt 
tiled cottage, brings up his chydren to fear tlie 
'nfud hovel in which tliey were born. If we do 
but apply ourselves to nourish the ta-ste for com- 
fort in the poor, — to t^ke for granted the most, 
instead of the least, tha» they ought to require, 
there is little fear but*rfhat, wlienevq): circum- 
stances allow, they will fall -into fJur way of 
thinking, and prefer a home of comfort, eawied 
by forethought and self-denial, to herding toge- 
ther in a state of reckless pauperism. With 
every increase of resources, let a vigorous exer- 
tion be made to j^ouse the complacency and exalt 
the tastes of the labouring class, and#i{^will, 
assuredly be found, in the in^rvak before a new 
access of labour can be brought into tlie nfiiiket, 
that the condition of the class has imjiroved as a 
matte* of theory, as well as practice,, and that it 
must go hard with tjiem«but th^ will keep it up. 

All’^xperience wSwants this statement. There 
can be no question that the preventive *>cbeck 
has largely supersefled the positive in all ad- 
vancing societies. There can be no doubt of the 
increased providence of the middling ckisses, find 
the enlargement of the domestic requirements of 
the poor,* even though wars^ famine, and pesti- 
lence have nearly ceas^ fo make the awful 
vacancies in which the wants and desires of the 
survivors could expand. Though in some un- 
hapjjy districts where the visitations of want have 
extinguished the moral check, multitudes still 
herd together, more like brutes than human 
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ueings, it is certain that there is a larger demand 
^fiinong tliQ working classes of England for better 
food, 'Clothing, Ij/ibitations, and furniture, than 
^heir fathers thought of requiring. If this Inis 
taken place notwithstanding all the bad policy, 
public and private, with w|hch we have weakened 
the spirit and the power of independence, there 
is ample reason for con^^'dence in. an accelerated 
})rogress proportion as public and private in- 
fluence .shall wnrk in an opposite direction. Since 
every one can, many will assist in this noble 
work ; assured that not a single effort can be 
lost, and that its successful result will extend far 
beyond the present generation^ Few are now 
found ,to advocate that species of prospective 
benevolence \yhicln acts by longwreaching pe- 
cuniafy bequests ; but it does not follow that 
benevolencje may not be prospective. Let it 
extend its vipw to the remotest ages within ken 
of the human imagination. ^ Let it do this by 
promoting the welfare of t!iB parents offfuture 
geneuftions ; — a wide field enough, if we lived 
but for c'fiarity. 
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PART III. 

The total wealth of tsociety being distributed 
among three classes, according Po the^principles 
above announced, the next proc'ess is flie exchange 
of commodities by individuals for purposes of 
individual enjoyment. 

- The complication of tiiis process arises chiefly 
from the diversity of ^production which takes 
place on the (^a)i|;h, occasioning not only a wide 
difference in the amount of labour recjuite^l to 
produce the same results in 4iffer«nt regions, but 
a perpetual variijgation and augmentation ol* com- 
modities, which affect the demand, «nd render ^ 
unceKain the transactions of trade. • 

This complicaticyi, however^ involves no dis- 
astrous perplexity, unless meddled with by powers 
whicTi bear no relation to it. All coi],jnri5dities 
will declare their ovvn value, and obtain equiva- 
lents, to the ultimate satisfaction of th5,exchang- 
ing parties, if they are left to themselves ;• but 
when any power, which cannot regulate human 
wants and wishes, interferes to prescribe what 
provision shall be made for those wants Vind 
wishes, there is not only a certainty that the 
relative values of commodities will be temporarily 
derjtnged, to the disadvantage of one of the ex- 
changing parties, but an uncertainty when th« 
natural relation of values will be restored, and 

I 
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whether disorder will not first spread into every 
t'ther deportment -of exchange. Since human 
labour* is the universal commodity which is 
fevpught to market, to be given and taken under 
all forms, (since capital is only hoarded labour,) 
'there is no safety in ticket^g anyone commodity 
as containing more labour than it naturally in- 
cludes, and thuL destroying its btdance with the 
rest, to the^jury’of its sellers credit, and its 
buyer’s interest.’* This is what is done by every 
government which presumes to interfere with the 
barter of individuals, oil authorizes such inter- 
ference. The duty of , government is precisely 
the reverse; — to secure the freed^np of exchange 
as c?r.efally as the freedom of labour, in the full 
assurance that .’t can’not determine relative values 
till i^ can determine the amount gf labour and the 
extent of imman wants in every region of the 
earth. This, it may do when it has ma^ered 
the chemical and ‘'mechanical constitution of the 
globe, when it may not Oftly gauge th^ rain 
in evety ifegion, but appoint the proportion of 
its fall. 

Tiiere ai\3 two kinds of Value : value in use, and 
value in exchange. < 

Articles of the greatest value in use may have 
nonh in exchange : as thgy may be enjoyed without 
labour ,* and it is labour which confers exchangeable 
value. 

This is not the less tru^ for capital as weP as 
labour being employed in production ; for capital is 
Hoarded labour. 

When ecj^ual quantities of any two articles require 
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an ei[ivd\ amount of labour to produce them, they 
cxidianj^e exactly aijainst one another. ,rf one r(v 
(jiurcs ibore labour thanHlie otlnjr, a smallei* qu^n- 
tfty of the one exchanges against a larger (Juanti^y 
of the other. 

If it were otherwise, no one would bestow a larger 
quantity of labour for ailess return ; and the article 
requiring the most labour would cease to be pro* 
duced. ® 

Exchangeable vdue, therefore, natuTally depends 
on cost of production. 

Naturally, but not universally; for there are 
influences which cause te^mporary variations in ex- 
changeable value. 

These are, whatever circumstances affect demand 
and supply. Bift these can act only temporarily ; 
because the demand of any procurable articlS fixates 
supply ; and the factitious vali'lb conferred by ^jcarcity 
soon has an end.^ 

When this end has arrived, cost of production 
agaii% determines exchangeable value^ 

Its doing so may therefore, a4;and as a general 
rule. 

Though labour, irnmediate and hoarded^is the 
regulator, it is not the measure of excluangeable 
value ; for the sufficient reason, that labour itself 
is perpetually varying in quality and quSptity, from 
there being no fixed proportion between, immetliate 
and hoarded labbur. 

Since labour, the primary i^egulator, catlnot serve 
as measure of exchangeable value, none of, the 
products of labour can ser^e as such a measure. 

There is, therefore, no measure of exchangeable 
value. 

Such a measure is not needed ; as a due rcgula- 
tibn of the supply of labour, and the allowance <jf 
frbe scope to the principle of competition ensure 
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sufficient stability of exclianf^cablo value for all 
))j-actical p\irposes. , 

111 these requisites are included security of pro- 
Ijerty, and freedona* of exchange, to wliicdi political 
tranquillity and legislative impartiality arc essential. 

Price is the exponent of exchangeable value. 

Natural or necessary pnee, — regulated by cost 
of production, — includes tlie wages of the labourer, 
and The prpfits of the capitalist. 

Market pAce varies from natural price with varia- 
tions! of demand, and supply, and in proportion to 
the oppressiveness of public burdens and commer- 
cial restristions. 

The more nearly and permanently market prices 
approach natural prices, Idie more prosperous is the 
state of commerce ; and the two .most essential 
yequi&itis to this prosperity are social tranquillity 
and legislative \mpaiSiality. 

Tile ancient error, that some mysterious quality 
inherent in gold and silver money constituted it 
wealth, almost to the exclusion of every other 
commodity, is now so uiuver.^s?lly dismissediby all 
who liiiow anything of our science, that there is 
no occasion to controvert it* further than by pre- 
senting tlie appropriate Summary of Principles ; 
and/he kindred modern error, that an enlargement 
of its quahlity can do more than give a tempo- 
rary, and probably hurtful, stimulus to jlndustry, 
requires now no more than a similar exposjure. 
The sense of the country has lately been taken 
on this question ; and the result proves that there 
is prevalent a sufficient knowledge of the philo- 
sophy and fact of the case to encourage a hope 
that no such hazardous sport with the circulating 
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morlium as the country has previously sufFerea 
from will be aj^ain attempte'd* The tfile of th^ 
J3erkeISy^ family, in conseque^nce of acti»ns.on 
the currency, is only one instance from one clas#. 
A long series of sad stories might* be told "^f 
sufferers of every rank^ whose partial prosperity, 
enjoyed at the expense^ of one another’s ruin, 
was soon swaUowed up gn tlie destruction vfhich 
universally attends a shock to public^redit. The 
injured might be found dispersed through eJvery 
dwelling in the land ; and, however loudly the 
richer might complain of the magnitude of their 
losses, the most cruelly ^injured were those who 
had the least o}:y;)ortuuity of accounting for their 
gains and their losses, and therefore Uiqjeasi 
power of meeting the pres^re of^ circumstances 
by prudence and forethought. 

To stimulate *the production of labour by the 
increase of the circulating medium„the fruits of 
which must be wrested away*by an inevitable 
contr.?ction, is a policy whose glory is not to be 
coveted ; and surely no statesman will bGr-i'found 
to adventure it till flie last tradition o^ the con- 
sequent woes of our working-classes ^jiall have 
died away. By that time, it is probate that the 
danger of such recurrence will be obviated by 
the adoption of some ptmciple of security, which 
^^ilkgtve society the advantage of a free tr^de in 
tnoiley. It must be long before this can take 
place ; for it must be long before tlie values of 
Gonfmodities are allowed to adjust themselves ; 


I 3 


^ Berkeley the Banker. 
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and money must, from its ]*mj)ortance, be very 
c;iutious]y ;ind gradually committed to the equal- 
izing influences o|^ the natural laws of clfemanch 
But, however long it may be, the woes of pa^ 
convulsions will not till then be forgotten. That 
Yhe time of arbitrary interference will, however, 
cease, can scarcely be doubted, if the following 
be true pripciple*'’. 

In exchanging^ commodities for one another dir* 
rectly, that is, in the way of barter, much time is 
lost, and trouble incurred, before the respective 
wants of the exchanging parties can he supplied. 

This trouble and wastis may be avoided by the 
adoption of a medium of exchange^ -that is, a com- 
modity generally agreed upon, w^hich, in order to 
effect an exchange between two other commodities, 
is flr^t 'received in exchange for the one, and' then 
given in exchange for the other. 

This commodity is Money, 

The great requisites in a medium of exchange 
are, that it should be — 

What all sellers are willing to receive ; — 
CTfpable of division into convenient portions ; — 
Portable, from including great value in small 
hulk;— - 

dndeslructible, and little liable to fluctuations 
of value. 

Gold and silver unite these requisites in an un- 
equalled degree, and have also the desirable quality 
of beauty; gold and silt er have therefore forined 
the principal medium of exchange hitherto adopted; 
usually prepared, by an appointed authority, in the 
form most suitable for the purposes of exchange, in 
unler to avoid the inconveniences of ascertaining 
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llio value of the medium on every' occasion of pur- 
cha^^e. 

W have the supply of money is left ilnregtricted, 
ifs exchangeable value will l)fe ultimately deter- 
mined, like that of all other commodities, by Jijie 
cost of production. 

Where the supply restricted, its exchangeable 
value depends on the pmportion of the demand to 
the supply. o 

In the former case, it retains ns Miaracter of a 
commodity, serviog as a standar(J of value in, pre- 
ference to other commodities only in \irtue of its 
superior natural requisites to that object. 

In the latter case, it teases to be a commodity, 
and becomes a mere ticket of transference, or arbi- 
trary sign of va\nc ; and then the natural requisites 
above described become of comparatively lit^ie in\- 
portancc. 

The quality by which money passes frr^ hand 
to hand with little injury enables it tj compensate 
inequalities of supply by the slackened or accelc- 
rateef speed of its circulation. 

The rate of cirevdation serves as an index of the 
state *of supply, ana* therefore tends, where no re- 
striction exists, to an adjustment of thj siipply to 
the demand. 

Where restriction exists, the rate of circulation 
indicates the degree of derangement ‘introduced 
among the elements of exchangeable* value, but 
has no permanent intiuencedn its rectification. 


In proportion as the processes of exchange be- 
come extensive and complicated, all practicable eco- 
nomy of time, trouble, and expense, in the use of a 
circulating medium, becomes desiridilc. 

Such economy is accomplished by making ac- 
knowledgment of debt circulate in place of the 
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actual payment, — that is, substituting credit, as re- 
presented by bank p^er, for gold money. 

'^The pdoption of paper money saves time, by 
malfing the largest’ sums as easily payable as thos 
srHrllest. 

It saves trouble, by being more easily transfer- 
able than metal money. 

It saves expense, by its production being less 
costly than that metal muoey, and by its setting 
free a quantfey of gold to be used in other articles 
of production. , 

, A further advantage of paper money is, that its 
destruction causes no diminution of real wealth, like 
the destruction of. gold atid silver coin ; the one 
being only a representative of value, the other also 
a commodity. 

,, The^ wraaining requisites of a medium of ex- 
, change — viz., ih\^i it should be what all sellers are 
willing to rec«>ive, and little liable to fluctuations of 
value, are noj inherent in paper as they are in me- 
'fallic money. ^ 

But they ntay obtained by rendering paper 
money convertible into metallic^money, by lin^'iting 
in other ways the quantity issued, and by guarding 
again srforgery. 

Great evils, in the midst of many advantages, 
have arisen ssut of the use of paper money, from the 
negleut of measures of security, or from the adoption 
of such as have proved false. Issues of inconver- 
tible paper money have been allowed io a Iju-ge ex- 
tent, ^unguarded by any restrictions as to the quan- 
tity issued. “ w 

As the issuing of paper money is a profitable 
business, the issue naturally became excessive 
when the check of convertibility was remov'ed, 
wpile banking credit was not backed by sufficient 
security. 

The immediate consequenees of a superabun- 
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flanco of monoy 'arc, a rise of prices, an alteration 
ill the conditions of contracts* and a pOnsequei^^ 
injury tt) commercial credit. 

Its iiltoriur consequences ar^, a still stronp^ij^- 
shock to commercial credit, the extensive ruin^vf 
individuals, and an excessive contraction of the cur- 
rency, }et more injurioiis than its excessive expan- 
sion. 

These e\ils lA’ise from ’*uyers aiM sellers bearing 
an uneqAial relatioii to the quantity of ^oney in the 
niarliet. 

I f all sold as much as they bought, and no more, 
and if the prices of all commodities rose and fell in 
exact proportion, all exchanges would be atfected 
alike by the increase or dkninution of the supply of 
money. But th*i is an impossible case ; and there- 
fore any action on the currency involves injury to 
some, wliile it affords advantage to withers. 

A sudden or excessive contraction ofi^the ctii^'ency 
produces some (Effects exactly the reverse of the 
cdfecti of a sudden or excessive expansion. It 
lovv&'s prices and vitiates contnvjts, fo the loss of 
the oi^osite contrac^ng Jarty. 

But the- infliction df reverse evils does not com- 
pensate for the former infliction. A seqpnd action 
on the currency, though unavoidably following the 
first, is not a reparation, but a new misfdrtuiio. 

Because the parties who are now ennche<l are 
seldom the same that were impoverished by a 
former qhange, and vice virscl ; while all suffer 
from the injury to commercial credit which follows 
tipoJi every arbitrary change. 

All the evils which have arisen from acting arbi- 
trarily upon the currency prove that no such arbi- 
tral^ action can repair past injuries ; while it must 
inevitably produce further mischief. 

^ Tlicy do not prove that liability to fluctuation is 
an inherent quality of paiicr money, and that a me- 
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tallic currency is therefore the best circulating me- 

They do prove that commercial prosperity depends 
op the natural law’4 of dcmatid and supply being 
al^'owed to work freely in relation to the circulating 
^medium. 

The means of securing thoir full operation remain 
to be decided upon and tried. 

Nations exchange commoditie: as individuals do, 
for mutual accoLimodation, cadi imparting of its 
suj^rfluity to obtain that in which it is deficient. 

The imparting is therefore only a means of ob- 
taining : exportation is the means of obtaining im- 
portation —the end for whfch the traffic is instituted. 

The importation of money into 'country where 
money Ik deficient is desirable on the same^ prin- 
ciple w{iich renders d^'sirablc the supply of any de- 
flcienT: commodity. 

The importation of money into a country where 
money is not^ciefleierit is no more desirable than it 
is to create an excess of aijy other commodity. 

That money is the comm<}cllty most geirarally 
bought and sold is no reason for its being a more 
desirable udicle of importatian than corrimoditie^j 
which are as much wanted in the country which 
imports it.. ** 

Tfi'at money is the commodity most generally 
bought and sold is a reason for its being the com- 
modity fixed upon lor measuring the relative 
amounts of other articles pf national interchange. 

Money bearing different denominations in the 
different trading countries, a computation of the 
relative values of these denominations was madg in 
the infancy of commerce, and the result expressed 
iiv terms which are retained through all ohanges in 
the value of these denominations. 
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The term by which, in each country, the onginal 
equal proportion was exiiressetl is adoyred as tlie 
fixed point of measurement, called the par^of^ex- 
oimnge ; and any variation in tfie relative amount 
of the total money debts of trading nations is calh?d 
a variation from par. 

This variation is of t\^jo kinds — nominal and real. 

The nominal variatioii from par is caused by an 
alteration m th^ value ot 4he curreiiicy of any coun- 
try, whudi, of course, destroys the relatiVe proportion 
qf its denominations to the denosninations of, the 
currency of other countries ; hut it docs not affect 
the amount of commodities exchanged. 

The real variation iron? par takes place when any 
two countries import respectively more money and 
less of other commodities, or less money and more 
of other commodities. 

This kind of variation is osiire correct itself, , 
since the country which receives the larger ^)%por- 
tion of money will return it for other commodities 
when, it becomes a superfluity ; and the country ’ 
which receives the smaller proposition 5f money will 
gladly,import more it becomes deficient. 

The real variation from par can never, therefore, 
exceed a certain limit^ , 

This limit is determined by the cost of substitut- 
ing for each other metal money and oif^ of its re- 
presentatives — viz., that species of pap^* currency 
which is calleij Bills of Exchange. 

When .this representative ftecoraes scarce in pro- 
portion to commodities, and thereby mounts up to 
a higher value than the ^presented metal money, 
with the cost of transmission added, metal money 
is transmitted as a substitute for bills of exchange, 
and*the course of exchange is reversed, and re- 
stored to par. 

Even the rango of variation above described ia 
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much contracted hy the operations of dealers in 
bills of exchange, who equalize their value by trans- 
mitting those of all countries from place's where 
they are abundant* to places where they are scarce 
'#\A self-balancing power being thus inherent in 
^jthe entire system of commercial exchange, all ap- 
prehensions about the resu^s of its unimpeded ope- 
ration arc absurd. 

The cryifig philosophers (?f all times have 
moKrned over vlie pertinacity * of men and of 
nations in clinging to errors through all the 
suflerings thence arisinpg ; the suflering being 
ascribed to “ fate, o^ Providence, or some- 
thing,” — to any tiling rather tfcap to their fa- 
jvour,Ue«errors. The laughing philosophers can- 
not deny this ; <but, looking farther, they see that, 
error ty erfor being exploded at length, there is 
no return to that which is clearly seen to be the 
cause of suflering,— unless such an expertmen- 
lal brief return a§ can oi^ly sp.rve to confirm the 
truth. Commerce has now been instituted for a 
longer succession of ages than we have any dis- 
tinct. knowledge of; — ever since the first root- 
digger qXchanged his vegetable food for the 
garfte of l^he first sportsman. From that time 
till now, an error has^subsisted among all classes 
of exchangers which has caused enough of pri- 
vation, of ill-will, of oppression and fraud, of war, 
pestilence and tamine, to justify the tears of a 
long train of crying philosophers. But the error 
has been detected. Philosophers liave laid fheir 
Anger upon it ; the press has denounced it ; 
senates are preparing to excommunicate it ; and 
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its doom is sealed. Tliis error is, — that com- 
merce is directly productive. <> Ilence.arises tlid 
belief, that if one party gaii^s by commerae, 
afiother must lose ; and hence have arisen the 
efforts of clansmen to confine their exchanges 
within their own clan ; of villagers within their 
own village ; of citizens within their ovvn state ; 
of a nation within its @wn empdre. » Hence it 
arises that the inhabitants of one district have 
been afraid to enj"dy the productio^ns of any other 
district, and that they have been doomed by 
their rulers to pine and die in occasional dearth, 
and to quarrel with occasional superabundance 
when they migli^ have had plenty in the one case, 
and an influx of new enjoyments in th» 9iher,, 
Hence have arisen some ot^the ipost humbling 
scenes of human vice which have di«3gracbd, the 
species. 

Tlie atrocious practice of wrecking was for- 
merly pursued, not only^as a method of robbery, 
but as^'a means of impairing the commercial re- 
sources of foreigners. There was connivance 
at pilots who ran a rich vessel upon rocks ; and 
protection for the country people who gave their 
exertions to destroy instead of to sav^. Ifl'the 
cargo went to the bottom, something was sup- 
posed to he gained to the ebuntry, though those 
who^looked upon the disaster were disappointed 
of tlieir plunder. Next came the ridiculous and 
cruel practice of making aliens engaged in com- 
merce answerable for the debts and offences of 
each other ; and as a kind of set-off against tlnj 
advantages which they were supposed to take 

K 
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from the people among whom they lived, they 
•were compelled ttf pay much heavier duties than 
nzttivf:s for all arjjcles of import and export. 

necessity thus arose for commercial trea- 
ties which should ensure the safety and proper 
treatment of commercial agents when any two 
powers agreed to exchange good offices. Ed- 
ward II. JTfiade'an agrerment witli Venice that its 
merchants and mariners should be permitted, for 
iert yearsj to c^me and go, and sell their mer- 
chandise insecurity, without having either their 
persons or goods stopped on account of other 
people’s crimes or debtr. From the time of such 
partial relaxation, — such narrow ^openings to a 
foreigrP trade, — the wants of the multitude of 
each ^ivilized ‘peopki have forced one after ano- 
theif of tlie'^barriers raised by national jealousy, 
while all jMrties remained under the influence of 
the error that commerce is directly productive, 
and of course *an advantage to be denied to 
enemies, except when a ve?ry hard bargain can 
be drivep with them. Perl\aps the most curious 
specimens in existence of attempts at mutual 
overreachmg, of laborious arrangement to se- 
cure whait must naturally happen, and of an 
expensive and tyrannical apparatus for achieving 
what is impossible, may be found in the com- 
mercial treaties from t*he infancy of commerce 
till now. The only idea which never seems to 
have struck the negotiators is, that commerce is 
valuable, — not because production takes place 
♦In the mere exchange of commodities, — but be- 
cause systematic exchange facilitates the most 
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extensive division of labour and the closest 
economy of capital, — advantages wliicjrmust 
shared ny both if experienced^ by either^ ftf Uie 
exchanging parties. On tfie same principle 
the shoemaker makes no hats, and the hatter no 
shoes, and that both fyid an advantage in sup-' 
plying each other, without any new product 
arising from the mere# act of •exchange, the 
growers of tea and the makers of iJ^rdware re- 
spectively profit *by supplying e^ch other ; and 
they can afford to employ an intermediate class, 
the merchants, — to comluct their traffic, since 
they can go on preparing their tea and grinding 
their cutlery, jviiile the process of exchange is 
being transacted. The saving of cafiiul is. 
mutual also. It must bemi#tual and incalculable 
as long as the regions of the earth dWer in ibeir 
productions, yielding a superabundance in one 
place* of some necessary or comfort which is 
rare in another. No •ommertiial treaty bears 
the least reference the obvious final purpose 
of all commerce ; — that the greatest nuiyber shall 
obtain the largest amount of enjoyment at the 
least cost. Such a recognition of ultimate 
principle would, indeed, be inconsiste»t witlf the 
very existencf of commercial treaties, except as 
far as tlley relate to the personal protection of 
trackers. But, while the^people of each couTitry 
have shown the most decided inclination to ob- 
tain more and more of what they cannot produce 
at ITome, the aim of governments, and generally 
of merchants, has j^been to sell as much as po8»* 
sible to other nations; to take from them as 

It 2 
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little as possible but money; and to p^et the 
(greatest jipssible .pantity of that. In further- 
ance (df this vievv^ money has been taken from 
the peo2)le at large, and given to their merchants 
to tempt them to go and sell at a loss, rather 
‘than not get hold of foreign money ; and again, 
money has been exacted from foreigners who 
come to st'll their goodsi^ in our pbrts. Nothing 
is gained bj^ this to the nation as the foreigners 
must be repaid diese duties as A^ell as the cost of 
their articles ; and it is clear to every observer 
how much is lost to all the parties concerned. Yet 
such is the false principle on which commercial 
treaties have hitherto been found^^cl. Thiscbild’s- 
,play^of universal circumvention is pursued less 
vigorously thap it wrs ; and some of the players 
are r^'tiredt.of the wasteful and. wearying sport 
as to be resdy to give it up : but, owing to the 
false belief that no one could yield without the rest, 
the absurdity has endured longer than might 
have been expected. 

It was not perceived, till lately, that it is a 
good thing to any nation, as it would be to any 
man, to got what it wants, even if it be com- 
pelled to pay in money when it had rather pay 
in goods : especially when it is certain, from the 
ascertained self-balancing quality of money, that 
it will soon flow in from some other quarter in 
exchange for the goods wanted to be sold. When 
so plain a truth as this is once experienced, it 
cannot but spread ; and fewer examples will* be 
l^nceforth seen of nations keeping themselves 
poor, lest their neighbouring customers should 
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grow rich. How rapklly such truth nips, when 
once sejit off on its career, ma^ be seen from th« 
fallowing facts : it being Ijprn^ in mind tlfkt Na- 
tions are educated by the experience of cenWf- 
ries, as men are of years. 

In 1703, a commer#eial treaty was concluded 
between Great^ Britain And Portugal, which was 
for many years lauded bf the B^tis)^ m being in 
the highest degr^ favourable to tlie interests of 
her manufacturing classes, at a^very slight* ex- 
pense. Our woollens were then excluded from 
Portugal. Mr. Methflen, who managed the 
treaty, obtained a free admission for tliem, in 
return for a dcfhcession which was considered a 
mere nothing in comparison with the adtantage* 
obtained. It was merely^promtsed tbai port- 
wine should be» admitted into Greal; Britjfln at 
one-Biird less duty than French win^s. As for 
the woollehs, their admission ir^to Portugal duty- 
free \^s a much g^atef advantage to the Portu- 
guese than to us. They obtained cheap an arti- 
cle which they very*much w\anted, and^vvhich we 
were sure of selling in one quarter or^another, if 
we could ptoduee it at such a cost as» ma^e its 
production worth while. As for the wine, — the 
Portuguese a.id the Britisl> have both been suf- 
fering ever since for the arbitrary preference 
given to that of Portugal over that of France. 
Portugal has, and has always had, too little capi- 
tal^ofr the capabilities of the country and the 
wants of the people. By the monopoly of the 
British market being given to Portugal, too large 
^ proportion of its small capital has been devoted 
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to the growth of wfne, and tlie whole country is 
iv a mo*r» backward state than it woul,d have 
beftn if its capital, hac[ been allowed to find its 
o*»yn channels. We, meanwhile, lost the French 
market for our woollens, brought upon ourselves 
retaliatory restrictions on pther articles, and were 
compelled to drink inferior wine at a greater cost 
than if the trad^’had been left to hself. France 
grew more pettish ; we grew resentful, and raised 
the duties againV and again, anS again. Thou- 
sands, who had been fond of French wines, 
found that they could afford the indulgence no 
longer, and took to port. Thousands more, 
who had drunk port because they <iouid not afford 
French <wines, left off drinking wine at all. In 
three yprs theirevenu^ from the wine-duties fell 
off more’than 350,000/., white the naturally 
wine-drinkNig population was increasing. The 
richest of ouir citizens, to whom the price ofVine 
is not a very important «consideration, liacj their 
cause of complaint. Guernsey was all this time 
receiving ^small quantities of, wine, and sending 
out large quantities, A prosperous manufacture 
of wines ^y&s carried on there ; and no gentleman 
coulh tell how much sloe-juice, apple-juice, and 
brandy he might be efrinking under the name of 
wine. There is no good reason why "a day- 
labohrer should not drfnk French wines at “his 
dinner instead of beer, if they are equally cheap ; 
and no one knows how cheap they might have 
been by this time, if they had been allowed their 
fs^ir chance ; and the cheaper, and therefore the 
more abundant, those wines, the larger must be 
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t)ie quantity of our goods taken by the Frencli in 
exchange. As it is, the Portuguese ha^e profitejJ 
where we meant they should not, and stiffened 
wliere we meant they shoulcf be permitted to 
profit. Our Government has suffered a diminu- 
tion of revenue ; our rich men have drunk adul- 
terated wines ; our middling classes have been 
obliged to put lip with (Jear poi%-win^or none; 
our working classes have been debarred froig 
having wine at fill, and have been shut oufe for 
more than a hundred years from one of the largest 
markets where their labour might have found 
its recompense. , 

Such are sgwie of the consequences of the 
famous Methuen treaty, which was, for » gonsi-. 
derable length of years, ex^lled ^s a model of 
commercial negotiation. ^ These consequences, 
and others which followed similar* blunders, 
wrought at length their natural effect upon the 
minds of those prinjaril]^ interested in the princi- 
ples and methods dFcommercial policy. On the 
8th of May, 1820, the following ^petition from 
the merchants of London was presented to the 
House of Commons. It was signed •by all the 
principal merchants of London ; — a ejass whose 
opinions on this question could not but be respect- 
fully regarded, if they had tieen announced with 
less* dignity and precision than we find in^this 
memorable address. The time may and will 
come when its projiositions will be regarded as 
a sit of truisms scarcely worthy of announce- 
ment under such circumstances of formality ; bgt 
it should in fairness be remembered in those days 
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that it was drawn up jit the very period when silk 
a^id tobacQO were being smuggled into hundreds 
of ^creeks along oi^r shores ; when bread and wine 
w^re taxed for purposes of unjust protection at 
home, and wicked oppression abroad ; and when 
*mr houses and ships w^re being built of bad 
wood at a higlier cost than need have been paid 
for the best^ in-order tonfavour colony which, 
?fter all, would flourish much more through our 
prosperity than 'at our expense^i No change of 
times and convictions can impair tlie honour due 
to those who concurred in tlie following peti- 
tion : — 

“ To the Honourable the Commorf^r&c., the Peti- 
tien t)f the Merchants of the City of London. 
y Shevveth, 

** That fonbign commerce is eminently conducive 
to the weirith and prosperity or a country, by 
enabling it tp import the commodities for tliw pro- 
duction of whiclif the so^l, climate, capital, and 
industry of other countries are*best calculated, and 
to export, in payment, those ' articles for wliiclf its 
own situation is better adapted. 

“ That freedom from restraint is calculated to give 
the utmost* extension to foreign trade, and the best 
direction to. the capital and industry of the country. 

“ That the maxim of buying in the cheapest 
market* and selling in the dearest, which regulates 
everf merchant in his in Jiividual dealings, is strictly 
applicable, as the best rule for the trade of the 
whole nation. 

That a policy foundied on these principles wp,uld 
render the cdmmerce of the world an interchange 
o£ mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
Wealth and enjoy meiit$ among the inhabitants of 
each state. ; 
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“ That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of 
this has been and is more or les^ adopted tind acted 
upon by the jj^overnment of this and everj oilier 
cemutry ; each trying to exckide^the productions of 
other countries, with the specious and well-meiknt 
design of encouraging its own productions : thu^ 
iidlhding on the bulk. of its subjects, who are 
consumers, the necessityjaf submitting to privations 
in the quantity t)r quality #f commlkliiics^ and thus 
rendering what ought to be the souife of mutual 
benefit and of hafmony among sts^tes, a constttntl^ 
recurring occasion of je^^lousy and hostility. 

“ That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the 
protective or restrictive system' may be traced to the 
erroneous supposition tlmt every importation of 
foreign commodities occasions a diminution or dis- 
couragement of our own productions to tlie.same. 
extent ; whereas it may l)(^ clearly shown, that, 
although the particular description of prdlltjption 
which could not Stand against unrestrepned foreign 
compitition would be discouraged, yet, as no impor- 
tation could be continued for apy Idligth of time 
without a correspoipding* exportation, direct or in- 
direct, there would Be an encouragement for the 
purpose of that expep-tation, of some other produc • 
tion to which our situation might be better suited ; 
thus affording at least an equal, and •probably a 
greater, and certainly a more beneficial, employment 
to our own capital and labour. * 

“ That of the numerous protective and prohibitory 
duties of our commercial code, it may be proved 
that* while all operate as^a very heavy tax on the 
community at large, very few are of any ultimate 
benefit to the classes in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, and none to the extent of the 
loss occasioned by them to other classes. 

“That among the other evils of the restrictive or 
protective system, not the least is that the artificial 
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protection of one branch of industry or source of 
pjfocluctiofi^ajyainst foreign competition, is set up as 
a groiyid of claim by other branches for’ similar 
pjoiection ; so thrfc, the reasoning upon whidi 
th€se restrictive or prohibitory regulations are 
founded were followed out consistently, it would not 
Stop short of excluding us fiyim all foreign commerce 
whatsoever. And the sotne train of argument, 
which, witli corre^pondingfprohibitiohs and protective 
Unties, shoul?i exclude us from fereign trade, might 
be brought forward to justify thb re-enactment of 
restrictions upon the interchange of productions 
(unconnected with publjc revenue) among the 
kingdoms composing the union, or among the 
counties of the same kingdom. 

“ That an investigation of th^ •effects of the 
‘restrietite system at this time is peculiarly called 
for, as it may, in- the opinion of your petitioners, lead 
to a f trong jTresumption that the distress which now 
so generallji prevails is considerably aggravated by 
that system ;,and that some relief may be obtained 
by the earliest pmcticable removal of such of the 
restraints as may be shown to Vbe most inju»ous to 
the capital and industry of tlie community, and to 
be attended with no compen^ting benefit to the 
public revenue. - 

“ That gMeclaration against the anti-commercial 
principles of our restrictive system is of the more 
importance at the present juncture ; inasmuch as, 
in several instances* of recent occurrence, the 
meroliants and manufai^turers of foreign coupfries 
have assailed their respective governments with 
applications for further protective or prohibitory 
duties and regulations, urging the example pnd 
authority of this ^country, against which they are 
aJmost exclusively directed, as a sanction for the 
policy' of such measures. Atid certainly, if the 
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reasoninj? upon which our restrictfons have been 
defended is worth anythinj^, it will apply*in behalf 
of the .regulations of foreign* states flgainst 
Tiiey insist on our supcA’ioriAy in capital ftnd 
machinery, as wc do upon their comparative exemp- 
tion from taxation ; and with equal foundation. 

“ That nothing would tend more to counteract 
the commercial hostilityVif foreign States, than the 
adoption of a ©more eifhghtenecit and more con- 
ciliatory policy on the pari of this couiitry. 

“ That althougli, as a matter of. mere diplomac^t 
it may sometimes answer to liola the removal of 
particular prohibitions, ou high duties, as depending 
upon corresponding concT3ssions by other states in 
our favour, it does not foUow that wc should con- 
tinue our restrictions in (‘asos where the desired 
concessions on their part cannot bo obtainq^l., Oui; 
restrictions would not be tli^less jirejudicial to out 
own capital and industry, because o|ber ^m’ern- 
ments persisted ill preserving impolitic regulations. 

“ Tjiat, upon the whole, the most liberal would 
prove to be the most politic coujse dh such occa- 
sions. ,, , 

“i'That, independeift of the direct benefit to be 
derived by this country on every occasion of such 
concession or relaxation, a great incidental object 
Would be gained, by the recognition of a sound 
principle or standard, to which all subsequent ar- 
rangements might be deferred ; and by the salutary 
intluencQ whi<?h a promulgation of such just views, 
by the legislature and by the nation at large, jould 
Rot Tail to have on the y^lfcy of other states. 

“ That in thus declaring, as your petitioners do, 
their conviction of the impolicy and injustice of the 
resfi’ictive system, and in desiring every practicable 
relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts gf 
it as are not connected, or are only subordinately so, 
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with the public' revenue. As Ion" as the necessity 
for the present aniount of revenue subsists, your 
jletitioners cannot expect so important a branch of it 
as ‘the*^ customs to he ^n'en up, nor to be materialiy 
diuainishecl, unless some substitute less objectionable 
be suggested. But it is against every restrictive 
fegulation of trade, not essential to the revenue, 
against all duties merely*' protective from foreign 
competition, and^.against ^he excess of such duties 
as are partly ‘for the purpose of revenue, and partly 
lur that of prote(^^ion, that the prayer of the present 
petition is respectfully submitted to the wisdom of 
parliament. 

“ May it therefore, &c.' 

In order to see how exten'oirely and how 
tsffectua^Iy governments have interfered to 
pervert the na':ural distribution of the gifts of 
Prov(dence/* it would be necessary to review 
almost the whole list of spontaneous and artificial 
productions for there are few or none vvhose 
spread has not Been arbitrajily stopped jn one 
direction* or another. Wviat Great Britain 
alone, — i]^e most enlightened of commercial 
countries, — has done in damming up the streams 
of human Ifenjoyinent, is fearful to think of. In 
the Vineyards of France and Portugal, the grapes 
have been trodden to yvaste, and the vinedressers’ 
children have gone half clothed, because wines 
were not permitted to bh brought in, and cottons 
and woollens were tliereby forbidden to be 
carried out, at their natural cost. During the 
long series of years that good tea lias been a loo 
costly drink for many thousands of our popula- 
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tioo, tlioy vvoultl liave been glad of the rcfresli- 
nient of cliocolate, in some of# its varipus prep;»- 
rations, 'if KSpain bad been yermittcd to send itf to 
iiS from her colonies as cheap as Spain 
willing to afford it. But the article has been 
loaded with a duty amounting to from 100 to 
230 percent. ; so tliat ffew but tlierich could ever 
taste it; and® they ha^ bccrt^ swallowing a* 
curious compounclof the nut," flour* and Castilij^ 
soap.# The silk%orms of Itafy would have 
wrought as busily for England as for France, if 
England had not been •jealous of France, and 
thereby injured her own yianufacturc. England 
is wiser now, ^ind new myriads of worms are 
hanging their golden balls on the mulberw trees, 
while the neighbouring pc^antr^, are enjoying 
the use of our hardware, and looms are keptiusy 
in Spitalfields. *Time was when lh« northern 
natioift welcomed our manufactures in return for 
their timber and iroi^ of prime qflality : btit now, 
the §]n5/ and house-^*iilders must pay highef for 
worse wood from Canada ; and we have laid 
exorbitant duties on foreign iron, in prder to 
encourage mining at home. The gooc? people of 
Sweden and Norway, having nothing tp ofi’er^ us 
hut timber and iron, must do ^without our 
manufactures ; and thus are willing nations 
prcvcy:ited from helping oi^e another. Whatever 
may be thought of the indulgence of opium in 
this country, no one objects to its being used by 
the Hindoo and tlie Chinese as a stimulus ap- 
propriate to the climate in which they dwell. if» 
we had allowed things to take their natural 
25 L 
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course, Persian Imsbanrlmen would have tended 
their vast, poppr-fields, season by season, 
guardiag the delicate plant from the injuries of 
insects, and shefterihg it from unfavourabte 
winds, while the Chinese and the Hindoos would 
have been busy preparing commodities to 
exchange with the Persiivn, and all would have 
been made riclif^ 'enough by their 'traflic to keep 
,J^ritish mefhhant-ships continually going and 
coming to supply their wants.®? But ouljpudia 
Company has chosen to force and monopolize 
the culture of opium. » It has beggared and 
enslaved many thousan<,ls of reluctant cultivators ; 
narrowed the demand ; lessened its own revenue, 
/jear-jb^T year, and just lived to see China freely 
supplied with, j Turhpy opium by American 
tradirs. Thousands of our lowly brethren in 
Hindostam and Ceylon have dropped unnoticed 
out of life because they have not been permitted 
to touch the cris'ped saltjbenpath their feet, or to 
pluck the spices which p^lfume the atr ^hey 
breathe. Millions more have sunk at the ap- 
proach of famine, because no labour of theirs was 
permitted to provide them with what might be ex- 
changed Cor food from some neighbouring coast. 

It is difficult to say whether we have injured 
China or Great Britain the most by our extra- 
ordinary fancy of sending functionaries invjested 
at once with political and commercial power into 
a country where commerce is held by far too 
degrading an employment to be associated Avitli 
(ipolitical functions. This blunder was made by 
our monopolists, who were, but lately, keeping 
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up a splendid establisliment of important per- 
sonages, who w’ere regarded tby tlie ^liinese 
being Just above the rank of vagabond# ;-~»no 
more respectable, in their possession of incoip€S 
graduating from 4000/. to 18,000/. "a-year, than 
the American free-traders wdio turn their backS 
on the flong merchaiks, and go into the open 
market, offerifig their furs witll one* hand, and 
receMng teas and nankeens witff the otli^ii^ 
clei^P^ stealing the trade of t^ie British rrpcan- 
time with both. What wealth and comfort un- 
,told might the two vasif empires of Britain and 
China have poured into gne another by this time, 
if their origip#! jealousies' had not been per- 
petuated by English mismanagementW • Thew 
Dutch and the American^havaioth smuggled 
large quantities^ of tea into England, wliile tlie 
twelve supercargoes at Canton have Ifeen talking 
politTcs or yawning within the wnlls' of their 
Factory 1 Truly c\;d tlie Cele^ial Emperor say 
to^ut representatives, “ Your good fortune has 
been small! You arrived at the gates of iho 
imperial house, ancl were unable to lift, your eyes 
to the face of heaven.” The day of ^i^lusion is, 
however, over. It may be long befiore we can 
overcome the contempt of ^the nation, and make 
them f{5rget that some of our politicians were 
trailers : but we have the^interests of the Chinese 
in our favour. They will import according to 
their needs ; move of our weavers and cutlers will 
have money to buy tea with, and they will get 
more tea for their money ; and no one can tiill 
what new classes of productions may become 
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common when the messengers ot these two 
mighty empires shall go to and fro, and know- 
ledge ahall be inc^easecl. 

are a few of the specimens wliicli miglit 
be adduced of the mischiefs wrought in one 
hemisphere by interference with commerce. 
“ To all tliings tliere com^th an end to all un- 
just and foolisl/ihings, at least. ^We are now 
ig.])osscssioif~ of so ample a slock of expei^ice, 
that«the day cannot be far off \^ien all c||[lms 
duties shall be repealed but those which are ne- 
cessary for the purposes of revenue. There vvil^ 
be some half-objectors Ipft; some importers who 
will admit the impolicy of pr<i^ctions of all 
articles* but the one in which they happen to 
deal. Mr. Haskissotfrwas pathetically appealed 
io tor proteot green glass bottles ; and a last 
struggle m/vy be tried with another minister in 
favour of li(juorice or coral beads ; but an^ im- 
mense majority ‘of every civilised people are 
verging towards a mutual agrtjement to gi^e,oin 
order that to each may be given ** full measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over.’* Snfch i^ the plenty in which God showers 
his ^ifts among us ; and such is the measure in 
which he would have us yield each to the other. 

The countries of the w^rld differ in their facilities 
for producing the comforts and luxuries of life. * 

The inhabitants of the world agree in wanting or 
desiring all the comforts and luxuries which the 
world produces. 

♦These wants and desires can be in no degree 
gratified but by means of mutual exchanges. They 
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can be fully satisfied only by means of absolutely 
universal and free exchanges. 

By ifnnersal and free excdiange, — that is^by each 
person being permitted to Atchfinge what he wayts 
least for what he wants most, — an absolutely per- 
fect system of economy of resources is established ; 
the whole world heing j^icluded in the arrangement. 

The present want qf agreement in the whole 
w^orld to adopf this system does iiot iavahdate ifs 
prii^jle when applied to a single nation. It n^j^t 
the interest of a nation tc»exchange what it 
wants little at home for what it wants more from 
abroad. If denied whifj it wants most, it will be 
wise to take what is next best; and so on, as long 
as anything is left winches produced better abroad 
than at home.** 

In the above case, tli« blame of the dfpwvatioH 
rests with the prohibiting jiuwer > hut the sufferings 
affects both th^ trading nations, — Mie onei being 
prevented getting what it wants mos4,— the other 
heinf^ prevented parting with what it^wants least. 

As the general interest of eaidi nation requires 
that bhere should b^^erfect liberty in the exQhange 
of commodities, any restriction on such liberty, for 
the sake of benefitiBg any particular clamor classes, 
is a sacrifice of a larger interest to a smiiller, — that 
IS a sin in government. 

This sin is committed when, — 

First,— Any protection is granted powerful 
enough to tempt to ‘evasion, producing dis- 
loyalty, fraud, and^jealousy : when, 

Secondly, — Capital is unproductively consumed 
in the maintenance of an apparatus of re- 
striction : when, 

Thirdly,— Capital is unproductively bestowed 
in enabling those who produce at home deader 
than foreigners to ecU abroad as cheap as 

L d 
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foreigners, — that is, in bounties on exporta- 
tion : and wl^on, 

oFoi/rthly, — Capital is diverted from its 'natural 
course to be bmiAoyed in producing; at home 
that which is expensive and inferior, instead 
of in preparing that which will purchase the 
same article cheap ^nd superior abroad, — 
that is, when restrictions are imposed on 
impovtatioiL n 

thougdf the general intereiit is saorific^^ no 
particular intercut is permanently benefit® bv 
special protections : since 

Restrictive regulations yi favour of the few are 
violated, when such violation is the interest of the 
many ; and * 

Every diminution of the con^umSr’s fund causes 
as loss wf xmstom to the producer. Again, 

The absence coii^petition and deprivation of 
custoiti combine to make his article inferior and 
dear ; which infcriority and dearness cause his trade 
still further to,, decline. * 

Such are the evds which attend the protection of 
a class of ^iroducers who caifnot Compete with fs'reign 
producers of the same article. 

If home, producers can comp^de with foreign pro- 
ducers, theiy need no protection, as, cofteris paribm\ 
buying at^andls preferable to buying at a dis- 
tance. 

Free competition cannot fail to benefit all 
parties * 

Consumers, by securing? the greatest practicable 
improvement and cheapness of the article ; 

Producers, by the consequent perpetual extension 
of demand and 

Society at large, by determining capital to its 
natural channels, 
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Colonics arc’advanta^cous to the mother- country 
as alfording ])laces of bcttlemeyt tor her bmigratyij>' 
niemh(5rs, and opening markets where her m^rcl\pnts 
Will always have the prefeWeiic^ over those of otlj.er 
countries, from identity of language and usage*. 

Colonies are not advantageous to the niotheu*- 
country as the basis of 2 peculiar trade. 

The term “ colony t^ade ” involves the idea of 
monopoly ; siiTce, in a friic traded, colcgiy hears the 
saixi^ relation as^any other party ft the mot 
cou®L 

StoIi monopoly is disadvantageous to the mother- ( 
country, whether possessed hy the government, as 
a trading party, hy an exclusive company, or hy all 
the merchants of the mother-country. 

It IS disadvafttageous a« impairing the resources 
of the dependency, which arc apart of thcWc«ource« 
of the empire, and the maicjrial of the trade* 
which is the object of desire. 

If a colony is forbidden to buy of anj^but the mo- 
therwiountry, it must do without som^ articles which' 
it desires, or pay dear for them ;-»-it loses the oppor- 
tunity of an advaijftage^us exchange, or m^kes a 
dii^advantageous onS. Thus the resources of the 
colony are wasted. 

If a colony is forbidden to sell its owm produce to 
any but the mother-country, cither thft .prohibition 
is not needed, or the colony receives les^in exchange 
from the mother-country than it might obtain else-* 
where. • Thus, again, the Resources of the colony 
are wasted. 

tf a colony is forbidden either to buy of or sell to 
any but the mother-country, the resources of the 
cojony are wasted according to both the above me- 
thods, and the colony is condemned to remain a 
poor customer and an expensive dependency. 

In proportion, therefore, as trade with colonics is 
distinguished from trade with other places, by re- 
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Btrictions on buyers at home, or on sellers in the 
colonies, th^t trade ^involving the apparatus of re- 
strktioB) becomes an occasion of loss instcad’^of gain 
tOvthe empire. 

' If restrictive interference be impolitic, — ^op- 
pressive, — impious, between empire and empire, 
it becomes ^gbsolt^Cely mop'strous when introduced 
ai^ong the dUereni classes of ^le same country. 
"^’hCc magistrategi of a grazing bounty wo(||| do 
ill to prohibit intercourse with the manufacturing, 
and agricultural, and mihing districts around ; 
but much more oppressive and fatal would be 
the policy of a city corporatiojj, which should 
make^tl^e resources of the city depend on the 
will of the corn-dealers which it contained. — 
Suchvjhds been tlie policy of the rulers of Britain ; 
and side by*side with this restriction of the supply 
of food, — this abuse of capital, — may be p-iaced 
the curious pervevsion of, labour which is caused^ 
not only .by the forcing of agriculture at tlffe 
pense of manufactures, but by the existence of 
exclusive Jand injurious privileges to trading 
corporations, of certain ancient laws respecting 
apprenticeship, and of the iniquitous practice of 
the impressment of seamen. 

The system of reslricting the supply of food 
would exhibit as many % sins under the hea4 of 
Production as of Distribution. To make an 
ever-increasing population depend on graduat- 
ing soils for its support, is at once to enact that 
either a certain number shall die outright of 
hunger, or that a much larger number shall be 
half-fed ; and that, in either case, waste of capi- 
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lal must be made in proportion to llie inferiority 
of our newly-cultivated soils opniparecj with thq^e 
which Vnight yield us their produce from nbrsad. 
From this waste arises another and equally jde- 
struclive species of waste in the preparation of 
our manufactured articles. Wages are highdt 
than they need be to purchase the same neces- 
saries ; tlierefi^re our iij^nufacflrred articles ard 
liiglier priced thap they need ’be ; Bierefore tl^ 
hav(3ii||ot a fair tliance in foreign markets ;*and 
therefore our ill-fed manufacturing population is 
wronged. Such are some of the evils of a re- 
stricted trade in corn, copsidored under the head 
of Production^# As for the distribution of this 
prime necessary of life, — the circumstange jof its, 
being loaded with an arti^ial cQi^t suggests the 
de[)lorable scenes and narratives ©f suffering 
which may be v*erified in every street* of all our 
citieift No arrangement can be more utterly 
unprincipled than that hy whicit a necessary of 
life, of which the tvhe*st can scarcely •consume 
more than the poorest, is made needlessly ex- 
pensive. We may*lingerin vain to fijd a com- 
parison to illustrate the iniquity. It ife^the worst 
possible instance of legislative injustice ; and 
when it is considered that this injustice is perpe- 
trated for the benefit of a particular class, which 
clasg is brought by it to the verge of ruin,* and 
that the injury spreads to every other class in 
turn, it will he seen that no words can describe 
its folly. Add to this our provisions for diverting 
labour from its natural channels, and for making 
it stagnate iu one spot, and it will appear as if 
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we had yet to learn the rights of labour and the 
uses of capital, or as if we openly defied the one, 
and aVused the other. It is not so, however. 
TKf folly came before the iniquity ; and, in cases 
of false legislation, the folly, originating in 
ignorapce, must be long perceived and pointed 
out, — i.e, must become iniquity, — before it can 
be remedie^l. lUft the remedy is" secured from 
moment 'iliat the denunciation goes abroad. 
We have passed through the iSecessary sllges, 
and the issue is at hand. Our grandfathers 
legislated about corn on ifalse principles, through 
ignorance ; our father?^ clung to these false 
principles in a less innocent state tqif doubt. We 
have pei^petuated them wickedly, knowing their 
. disastrous results ; and a voice is going up 
through' all ♦the land which wiH almost imme- 
diately confpel their relinquishment. 

Very little^' can be done to improve the c'6ndi- 
tion of the peSple till thp Corn Laws are 
repealed^ All practicable® *retrenchmenf8, ^ all 
ordinary reduction of taxatiop, all reforms in the 
organization of Church and State, important as 
they are,* fire trifles compared with this. The 
only measure of equal consequence is the reduc- 
tion of the Debt ; ar\d this ought to accompany 
or immediately precede the establishment of a 
free trade in corn. Dky and night, from week 
to week, from month to month, the nation should 
petition for a free trade in corn, urging how 
landlords, when freed from fluctuation of their* re- 
venues, will be able to bear their fair proportion of 
tlie national burdens ; how the farmer, no longer 
tempted to a wasteful application of capital, will 
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cease the so-called ungrateful clamour with which 
he repays legislative prokection ^low ^le 
manufacturing class will prosper aiul ^ill 
itiultiply our resources wh?n tney arc allowed Uie 
benefits of the free competition in which their 
ingenuity qualifies them to hold a distinguished 
j)lacc ; and how our labourers will be, by one 
comprehensive act, raised, evei^inan^of them, ft 
grade higher thap any laborious, ^rtial legiij^ 
lion can raise aify one of their %lasses. Am act 
which must, at once, prevent the waste of capital 
and the misapplication of labour, unclog the 
system of manufacture^ and commerce, and 
obviate the n^jwn distresses of our agriculturists, 
must do more for the improvement# of ou 5 
revenue, and the union ^ oui;jiation than all, 
leas comprehensive measures put tMgethert To 
untax the prime* necessary of life is tio provide at , 
oncef a prospective remedy for all the worst evils 
of our social arrangen^ents. This will scarcely 
be«diijputed by tho^^wRo admit the principles of 
the following summary. It is important that 
such results of these principles shoul(^be traced 
out and made familiar to the mind, as^4 is certain 
that the days of free trading in oprn are at 
hand. 


exchangeable value^is ultimately determined 
by the cost of production, and as there is an inces- 
fant tendency to an increase in the cost of produc- 
ing food, (inferior soils being taken into cultivation 
as population increases,) there is a perpetual ten- 
dency in the exchangeable value of food to riie, 
however this tendency xntfy be temporarily checked 
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by accidents of seasons, and by improvements in 
agjL'iculturfcil arts. ^ 

As rise (without advantage to the laliourer) 

in consequence of a ris6 in the value of food, capi^ 
talisls must either sell Ihcir productions dearer than 
isj necessary where food is cheaper, or submit to a 
diminiiti/jn of their profits. 

Under the first alternative, the capitalist is in- 
capacitated ,for c©Vhpetitic^i with thd capitalists of 
^QV^ntries wheffe food is cheaper: finder the second, 
the Cnapital of ihei country tends, tltrough perpetual 
diminution, to extinction. 

Such is the case of a thijfxUy-peoplod country de- 
pending for food wholly on its own resources. 

There are many countries in the world where 
these tendencies have not yet sho\fi^ themscheS; 
where otlr^re is so much fertile land, that the cost 
of producing food.does i^ot yet increase ; and where 
corn swperabojands, or woui’d do so, if there was in- 
ducement totgrow it. 

Such induc(jment exists in the liberty to exchrngc 
the corn with whicv?i a thinly -peopled country may 
aboiin.d, for the productioni in i^^hich it is deficient, 
and with 'which a populous c6untry may abouild. 
While, by, this exchange, the IJrst country obtains 
more corn, in return for its other productions, and 
the second, iliorc pf other productions in return for 
its corn, than could be extracted at home, both arc 
benefited. The capital of the thickly-peopled coun- 
try will perpetually grow ; the thinly-fieopled coun- 
try will become populous^: and the only necessary 
limit of the prosperity of all will be th'O limit to Wie 
fertility of the world. 


But the waste of capital caused by raising coin 
duar and in limited quantities at home, when it 
might be purchased cheap and in unlimited (pian- 
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liticR abroad, is not the only evil attending a re- 
striction of any country to its ovv^i resources of food ; 
a furthcM- waste of capital and inlliction ^f h^rdsjnp 
a^pc occasioned by other coi^eqtences of such re- 
striction. 

As the demand for bread varies little within anjj 
one season, or few seasons, while the supply#is per- 
petually varying, the eichangeable 'value of corn 
iluctuates inortf than tha^ of an^-<irticl8 whose re-' 
turn to the cost of jiroductidn is more*calculable.^ 
Its necessity t# existence causois a panic to arise 
on the smallest deficiency of supply, enhancing its 
price in undue proportion*^ and as the demand can- 
not materially increase on the immediate occasion 
of a surplus, and as corn i» a perishable article, the 
price falls m aii^indue proportion. 

These excessive Huctuations, alternately^vasting 
the resources of the consumers ay«i the producers 
of corn, are avoided whefSihero is liberty* t«f the 
one class to buy dbroad in deficient seat^ns, and to 
the other to sell abroad in times of superabund- 
ance. k 

It is^not enough that s^lch purchase and sal^ are 
permitted by siiecial legislation when occasion arises, 
as there can be no gertainty of obtainiry? a suffi- 
cient supply, on reasonable terms, in ai^wer to a 
capricious and urgent demand. • , 

Permanently importing countries are thus more 
regularly and cheaply * supplied than those which 
occasionajly iiliport and occasionally export; but 
these last are, if their cor^-exchanges be left free, 
iramaasurably more prosperous than one which is 
placed at the mercy of man and circumstance by 
a system of alternate restriction and freedom. 

1^ a regular importation of corn, the proper 
check is provided against capital being wasted bi\ 
inferior soils ; and this capital is directed towards 

M 
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manufactures, which bring in a larger return of 
food front abroad than could have been yielded by 
tliQse jnfehor soils. Labour is at the same time 
directed into the most profitable channels. Aijy 
rfegree of restriction on this natural direction of 
labour and capital is ultimately injurious to every 
class of the community, — to land-owners, farming 
and manufacturing capitalists, and labourers. 

Labourers sufVer by \)ihatevcr riiakes the prime 
^ ijc-cessary of •life dear and uncertain in its supply, 
and by whatever -impairs the resoeirces of their em- 
ployers. 

Manufacturing capitalists suifer by whatever 
tends needlessly to check the reciprocal growth of 
capital and population, to raise wages, and disable 
them for competition abroad. 

' Farne'ng capitalists sutfer by whatever exposes 
their fortunes to unnecessary vicissitude, and tempts 
them to an application ofUapital which can be ren- 
dered profitable only by the maintenance of a sys- 
tem which ipiures their customers. ,i 

Landowners suder by whatever renders their re- 
venues fluctuating, and ^pah's the prosp^aity of 
their tenants, and of the society at large on which 
the security of their property depends. 

As it the interest of all classes that the supply 
of food should be regular and cheap, and as regu- 
larity and cheapness are best secured by a free trade 
in corn, it "is the interest of all classes that there 
should be a free trade in corn^ 


The duty of government being t6 render secure 
the property of its subjects, and their industry being 
their most undeniable property, all interference of 
government with the direction and the rewards of 
industry is a violation of its duty towards its sub- 
jects. 
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Such interference takes place when some are 
countenanced by lej^islation in^np^rossippj laboi 4 *s 
and rev,^ards which would otherwise be open,to all ; 
otf in the case of privileged tradhig corporations ;~r- 

WheiT arbitrary means of preparation are /lic- 
tated as a condition of the exercise of industry, and 
the enjoyment of its fruits, — as in t\ae case» of the 
apprenticeship law ; — 

When laboul’ers are (^mpellefl!* to a* species of 
labour which they^ would hot Have Aosen, — as«i 
the case of the in#i)ressment of seatnen. » 

The same duty — of securing the free exercise of 
industry — requires that •fompanies should be pri-' 
vileged to carry on works of public utility which are 
not within the reach of individual enterprise, — as 
in ’the case oSIfoads, canals, bridges, &c.; and 
also, 

That the fruits of rare y^enuUy and enjerprise 
should be secured to the^ihdividual, — eccordiftg to 
the design of oui^ patent law. 

In4he first-mentioned instances of^interference, 
the three great evils arise of 

TJae restraint of^ir (Competition in some cases ; 

The arbitrary inc^oase of competition* in other 
cases ; 

The obstruction of the circulation of labour and 
capital from employment to ehiployment, 
and from pl&ce t^place. 

In the last-mentioned instances of protection, 
none of these evils take placd. 


The general principles of Exchange are so few 
and obvious that there would be little need to 
enlflrge upon them but for their perpetual 
violation. To leave all men free to seek tbfe 
gratification of their wants seems a simple rule 
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enough ; and universal experience has shown, 
not only’t^hat wanA.s freely expressed are sure to 
be 'supplied, generally to the advantage bf both 
pv*5ties, but that ^vcry interference of authority, 
whetlier to check or stimulate the want, — to 
encourage or discourage the supply, proves an 
aggression oi\ the rights of industry, and an 
eventual wijury'-to al|.’ concerned. All that 
,g^^vernnients*’have to ‘do with ,the exchanges of 
nations, as of individuals, is *10 protect their 
natural freedom ; and, if a system of indirect 
taxation he the one adopted, to select those 
commodities for duty ^vhich are not necessary 
enough to subject the lowest chus to this species 
of tax* rdiile they are desirable enough to induce 
others to pay additional cost. It may be a 
question whether this rrfbvhod of raising revenue 
be wise : Hhere can be no question that a 
government *• directly violates its duty wlfen it 
grants privileges** (real ot supposed) to one class 
above another. 

But, it is said, governments have always shown 
more or /ess of this partialiCy. May it be con- 
fidently anticipated that they will ever cease to 
transgress. the legitimate bounds of their power ? 

Yes; very confidently. Such transgression is 
a feudal barbarism. 'The feudal system has died 
out 'in theory ; and St is impo^^sible ih^jt its 
practical barbarism should long remain. The 
progress of freedom has been continuous and 
accountable, and its consummation is clearly a 
Kndtter of confident prophecy. Sovereigns, 
grand and pretty, individual or consisting of a 
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small numbor compacted into a ^o.vernment, 
have first exercised absolute pDwer over the Jiv-es, 
properfies and liberties (^’ t]ieir subjeci% ; 'tliis 
despotic grasp has been gradually relaxed,* fill 
life, property, and liberty liave been made tP 
depend on law, and not on arbitrary will.i Next, 
tlie law has been improyed, froy being the agenj; 
of such arbitrary will, tci being t1ie^x^3ression of 
a more extended and abstract will. From 
stage of improvement the progress has been 
regular. The province of rule has been nar** 
rowed, and that of l^w has been enlarged. 
Whatever may have been, — whatever may still 
be,’' — the faults* fn the methods of making the law, 
the absurdities of the law in some of its ‘parts,* 
and its inadequaleness a nfliole i^ every' 
civilized country;, the process of enhf^emeRt has 
still gone on, some unjust usurpation being 
abolished, some sore oppressiqp removed from 
time to time, affoj;ding» a clear prospect of a 
pcnoci when every ftatural and social rtght shall 
be released from, the gripe of iri^sponsible 
authority. No krng now strikes off he^ds at any 
moment when the fancy may seize him. No 
kings’ councillors nowT^dunder their ndghboursto 
carry on their wars or their sports, or are paid 
for thefr services by ^gifts of patents, and 
monopolies. ’No parliaments now make laws 
according to the royal pleasure, without con- 
sulting the people ; and, if they are slow to re- 
peal some oppressive old laws with which J;he 
people are disgusted,' it is certain tliat such lav\^ 
could not at this day be proposed. What can 
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he more eloquent Ilian this language of events ? 
What more pro})^ietic than this progression ? 
While <lie agents by which the advance h^s been 
a6lMeved are multiplied and strengthened, — white 
i^ls final purposes are more clearly revealed, day 
byday,^what other expectation can be entertained 
than that it will advance liiore and more rapidly, 
Vill the m«Qanes^t^ rightSf of industry shall be at 
-Jr.'lgth freed from the last aggressions of power? 
Then the humMest labourer i:§ay buy his loaf 
and sell his labour in what corner of the eartli he 
])leases. Then legislators will no more dream of 
dictating what wine shall be drunk, and what 
fabrics shall be worn, and throug^j what medium 
God's fvee gifts must be sought, than they now 
dream ^ of branding ajnan’s face on account of 
his tftieology. They wm‘’ perceive that the office 
of dispensifig the bounty of nature is not theirs 
but God’s ; and that the agents he has appointed 
are neither kingt, parbaineiit|i, nor custom-house 
officers, * but those ever-g^dwing desire's with 
which he^has vivified the souls of the haughtiest 
and the l^ivvliest of his children. 
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Consumption is of tvv’d kinds— iproduciive and uij 
productive. 

The object of, ilie one is the restd'ration, willifcir 
crease, in some i^w form, of that f inch is consi^mcd. 
The object of the other is the enjoyment ol‘ some* 
^ood through the sacfifice of that which is con- 
sumed. 

That which is consumed productively is capital, 
re*-appeaiing t!r future use. That wliudi is con- 
sumed unproducttvely ceases to bo capitfl •or any 
thing else : it is wholly 

Such loss IS desirable, or the contrary, in propor- 
tion as the happiness resulting froniHhc sacrifice, 
exccfids or falls short of the ha})p:nefts belonging to 
the continued possession of tlK>c(nisumable com- 
modity. 

*The total of wharts produced is callcJ the gross 
produce. 

That which remains, after replacing gthe capital 
consumed, is called the net produce. • 

While a man prodjN?^ only that which he him- 
self consumes, there is mWemand and supply. 

If a "man produces inort? of one thing than he 
consumes, it is for the sake of obtaining something 
which another man produces, over and above what 
he consumes. 

J^ach brings the two requisites * of a demand, — 
viz., the w ish for a supply, and a commodity where- 
with to obtain it. 

This commodity, which is the instrument of 
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demand, is, at tlic same time, the instrument of 

supply- ‘ 

riiough file rospeotive commodities of no two 
pr^^diicers may be*exattly suitable to tlicir rev 
speef^ive wishes, or equivalent in amount, yet, as 
every man's instrument of demand and supply is 
identica\, the aggregate demand of society must 
be precisely equal to its supf»ly. 

In other words fb’ general glut is ilnpossible. 

^ partial glut is an dvil whic}.i induces its own 
remedy ; and the cnore quickly thetgreater the evil ; 
since, the aggregate demand and supply being 
’always [equal, a superabui^dance of one commodity 
testifies to the deficiency of another ; and, all ex- 
changers being anxious to exchange the deficient 
article for that which is superabundfl/it, the prod fic- 
tion of t^iie former will bo quickened, and that of 
dhe latter slackep«d. 

A now creation of cap^it^l, employed in the pro- 
duction of tile deficient commodity, may thus re- 
medy a glut. , ♦< 

A new creation.’ of capital is always a benpfit to 
society, by constituting a itpw (j^pmand. 

It ibllotvs that an unproductive consumption' of 
capital is injury to society, by contracting tho 
demand, fn other words, an expenditure which 
avoidably e^iceeds the revenue is a social crime. 

All inter^pirence which perplexes the calculations 
of producers, ‘and thus dvases the danger of a glut, 

also a social crime. * 

It is necessary to the security and advancement 
of a community that there should be an expendi- 
ture of a portion of its wealth for purposes of 4e- 
fenge, of public order, and of social improvement. 

*As public expenditure, though necessary, is un- 
productive, it must be limited ; and as the means 
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of suc.li expolulitnro are furnished by llio pt'oplo for 
dollnc'd objects, its limit is easiW ascertained. 

Tba^ ex])endilnre alone wdiicTi is necessai^ Ic^de- 
&nce, public older, and sodal improvement, is ji^s- 
ti fable. 

Kiucli a direction of the public expenditure ciui 
be secured only by the public- functionaiiics who 
expend bein^ made fulfy responsible to the party in 
Aihose behalf tliey expeniJ. 

For want of thi§ responstbility, thifpiiblic ex]>tf 
diture of an eauly a^e — determ i»ed to paji.captry, 
war, and favouritism — was excessive, and perpe- 
trated by the lew in det^^^nce of the many. ‘ 

For want of a due de^n’ee of this responsibility, 
the public expenditure of tn after ajje— determined 
to luxury, war, •find patronage— was excessive, and 
perpetrated by the few in fear of the iuanf,4)y de- 
ceivinj^ and defraudm<^ them. 

For want of a due di^'ee of this Tjesponsifeility, 
tlie public expenditure of the present «Q»e“- deter- 
ininoil chiefly to the suslaiiiint^ of bindens imposed 
by a preceding- age— perpetuat®^ many abuses ; 
and though much ajpeh^ated by the less unpqual 
disfribulion of powerfthe public expendifure is jet 
ns far from being re^rulated to the j^-eat^st advan- 
tage of the many, as the many are froi|i exacting 
due responsibility and service from the fbw. 

When this service ^nd responsibility shall be 
duly exacted, there wiH 

Necessary offices only, Whose duties will bo 
clearly defined, fully acccjuntcd for, and hb«rally 
rewarded; — • 

Little patronage, and that little at the disposal of 
the people ; — 

Ro pomp, at the expense of those who rai\barely 
obtain support ; — but 
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Liberal provisions for the advancement of na** 
tional indtistry and intelligence. 

tfie above p?incijjles be true, a comparison! 
of \hem with our experience will yield very ani- 
mating conclusions. Consumption — that is, hu- 
man enjoyment — is the ^end to which all the 
foregoing proc(js:es are* directed*, Demand is 
the index or Cuman enjoyment. Every increase 
^01 c.apital creat(fs a new denj^id. Capital is 
perpetually on the increase. To sum up the 
‘whole, human enjoymepY is perpetually on the 
increase. The single exception to this happy 
conclusion is .where, as^in Irelap^, the growtli of 
capital is overmatched by the incr&se of popula- 
tion. ]?ut even in Ireland (the worst case which 
could^.bb sel^ctecf) ihe^^^lis so partial as to allow 
tlie good t(i, spread. Though to 6 large a portion 
of the demaijd comes in the form of a claoiour 
for daily food, tkere is a new and spreading de- 
mand fora multitude of articllRS of less nea^ssUy. 
Portions of the population are rising to a region 
of higher*^ and’ wider desires! and if this partial 
elevation ^has taken place under a most vicious 
political system, there need be no question that 
a more rapid iinprove^ii^tit will grow up under 
that wiser and milder'government which. the civi- 
lized‘ world will take tare that Ireland shall at 
length enjoy. There is something so deligfitful 
in the review of the multiplication of comforts 
and enjoymenls, that it is difficult to turn away 
fron it at any time ; and never is it more difficult 
than when establishing the moral of hopefulness. 
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But I have dwelt largely on this'happy truth in 
my story of “ Briery Creek and probably po 
day parses in which my readers do not heai** or 
s«y something about the wSndAful improvements 
in art, the variety of new convenience's, and ‘the 
spread downwards of luxuries to which th% 
wealtliy were formerly4)elieved to have arf exclu- 
sive title. Grtat as is^till thfi#}>umb^r of thos^ 
who are scorchec^ by God’s Vivifyfhg sun, ajf\d 
chilled by his feftilizing rain, fopwant of sliclter 
and clothing, the extension of enjoyment has 
kept its proportion (bef»g both cause and efiect) 
to the improvement of the subordinate processes. 
Wiih every inQfease of productiow, with every 
improvement ot distribution, with every e^ti^nsion 
of exchange, consumption Jias Jc^pt pace. The 
only checks it has eveF received hav#j arise* out 
of those legislative sins which have wrought, or 
must^work, their own destruction. 

As for that species o^ consurJpption which has 
beeji Mvvays regardl?(| wfili the least complacency, 
— the too long unprofitable consuQiption of go- 
vernment, — -nothing can be more cheering than 
to mark the changes in its character, from an 
early period of our esjoire till now. .Viewed by 
itself, our goveriiment®eX^nditurc i§ a mournful 
spectacle enough ; but the* heaviest of the bur- 
dens^ we now ^^ear were inrl^osed oy a former age ; 
and our experience of their weight is a sufficient 
security against such being ever ipiposed again. 
W(? are no longer plundered by force or fraud, 
and denied the redress of a parliament; we^rc 
Bo longer hurried into wars, and seduced to tax 
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our clnldren's ‘cliildron for tlicir support. The 
sin is nc)\V that of oinission, and not of perpetra- 
tion. ^WeMo not shake off old burdens, pro- 
for })ublic orc^cr ;lnd social im])rovement 
we should ; but we do not neglect the one and 
dt^spise the other, as was done in days of old ; 
and wHat is kft undone •there is a spreading 
niovemerit to effpet Tin^ only inieclaimable bu- 
nion decree, -**-that of an enlightened multitude, 
— has gone foith against tne^ abuses of the 
Cliurch and the Law. The Army will follow ; 
\ind there is reason to hc^fc that a force is being 
already nourished which may grapple with the 
gigantic Debt itself. TNew an(|^ noble institu- 
tions p.r^ being demanded from SU quarters as 
the natural growth from the renovation of the 
old Quehs. jlefigion mm", yield Education, and 
Law a righteous Penal Discipline. Schools must 
spring up around our chu,rchcs, and prisone will 
be granted wher^ the law must, if possible, mend 
criminals as effectually £»s il^has hithertocmade 
them. In time, we shall find that we have spare 
barracks, tvhich may be converted into abodes of 
science ; ?ind many a parade may become an 
exercising j)lace for labor^is mechanics instead 
of spruce soldiers, Sufi^h^re some of the modes 
of public expenditure wliich the nsition is impa- 
tient *to sanction. Wh»t further institutions will 
be made to grow out of these, we may hereafter 
learn in the schools which will jiresently be 
planted wherever families are congregated. «A.ll 
tliap‘i we can yet presume is, that they will be as 
much wiser than ours, as our extravagances arc 
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more innocent than the savai^e pageantries of the 
Henries, the cruel pleasantries oF the Charleses, 
and the atrocious policy of the “ htaven-bjrn 
Ministers” who figure in Air history. 


All the members of a society who derive protec- 
tion from its o'()vcrnmeiit owe a ccrjlaiu piyporlioii 
of the produce then* Ijubour oi^.apital to the sup^ 
port of that government4-^hat ,is,*ai^ j*‘istly liable 
to be taxed. j 

The proportion contributed shoffld be deterntined 
by the degree of protection enjoyed — of protection 
to properly ; for all are ]»rsonally protected. 

In oth(3r words, a just taxation must leave all the 
rm^nbeis of soi^ety m pi'lcisely the^ same relation 
m wliicdi it foiuM them. 

This equality of contribution is the first ^ilnciplc 
of a just taxation. ' 

Such equality^ can bcf'secureu only by a nitethod 
of direct taxation. 

Ta\es on commodities are, from their very na- 
ture, unequal, as they leave it iiVthc choice of the 
ric|)L man how mucli# he «liall contribute to tho sup- 
port of the state ; wRile the man whose whole in- 
come must be spent tn the purchase c<dmmodities 
has no such choice. This inequality is f^«gravated 
by the necessity, in order to make thes^ taxes pro- 
ductive, of imposing tl^m on necessarieiB more than 
on luxuries. 

Taxes? on commodities arc further injurious by 
entailing great expense fo#the prevention of Jug- 
gling,' and a needless cost of collection. 

They could not have been long tolerated, but for 
th^^r quality of affording a convcitient method of 
tax paying, and for the ignorance of the bulk o^the 
people of their injurious operation. 

Tho,method of direct tdxeftion which best secures 
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equality is the fmposition of a tax on income or on 
property. 

’ihere is so mucli difficulty in ascertaining', to the 
general satisfaction, tile relative values of income 
held; on diflerent tenures, and the necessary inqui- 
sition is so ^odious, that if a tax on the source of 
incomes can be proved equally equitable, it is pre- 
ferable, ^ inasmuch as it narrows the province of 
inquisition. , ^ 

ir'liere is nd“rcason to‘ supposq that an equitable 
graduation of a tax on invested capital is impracti- 
(;able ; and as it would equally affect all incomes 
derived from this investn^e^it, — that is, all incomes 
whatsoever, — its operation must be singularly im- 
partial, if the true priiicj^de of graduation be once 
attained. ' 

A graduated property- tax is free from all the evils 
belonging to tax.es on cv^mmoditics ; while it has not 
their recommendatidu — of favouring the sub- 

ordinate coiwenience of the tax-payer. 

This last consideration will, however, become of 
less importance proportion as the great body of 
tax-payers advances toward^ th:;jt enlightened .agree- 
ment "which is essential to tht establishment of a 
just systenj^ o£^, taxation. 

The grossest violation of every just principle of ' 
taxation is ‘the 'practice of burdening posterity by 
contracting^ permanent loan's, of which the nation 
is to pay the interest. ^ ** 

The next gi-ossest violation of justice is the trans- 
mitting such an inherited debt unlessened to poste- 
rity, especially as every improvement in the arts of 
life furnishes the means of throwing off a portion of 
the national burdens . 

The same rule of morals which requires staie- 
eroliOmy on behalf of the present generation, re- 
quires, on behalf of future generation®, tliat no 
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effort sliould bo spared to liquilato the National 

Debt. 


No sign of the times is "more aiarmmg^ 
more excusably alarming, — ^to the dreaders of 
change, than the prevailing unwillingness to pay 
taxes, — except such as, being indirect, <re paid 
unawares. T^e stron^st cas# ^hic|j 'the lovers 
of old ways hav<^ now to d)ring in^oppositioi^ to 
the reforming spirit which is abroad, is that or 
numbers, who enjoy protection of life and pro- 
perty, being reluctant«to pay for such protec- 
tion. 

#This reluctajpice is a bRd symptom. It tells ill 
for some of our social arrangements, ajuJ offers 
an impediment, at the saipe tirye, to their recti-; 
fication ; and thus girlis as much cpnceTn#to the 
reformers as td the preservers of abuses. This 
eagerness to throw off the burdeiw of the state 
is a perfectly natural ^result &f the burdens of 
the jftate having Hgerf made too heayy ; but it 
does not the less exhibit an ignorance of social 
duty which stands Tformidably in the ^ay of im- 
provements in the arrangement of»^cial liabi- 
lities. We are too heavily taxed, agnd the first 
object is to reduce our tssxation, indirect taxes 
are proved to be by far the heaviest, and tlie 
way to gain^our object ft therefore to exchange 
indirect for direct taxes, to the greatest possible 
extent. But the direct taxes ar^ those that the 
people quarrel with. What encouragement is 
there for a government to propose a comrffut#i- 
tion all taxes for one on property, when there 
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is (liillculiy in ‘getting tlie assessed taxes paid ? 
How is it* to be supposed that men will agree to 
lliiit orj a larger scale which they quarrel with 
a smaller ? Hovv*'can there be a strongef* 
temptation oflered to our rulers to filch the pay- 
ment out of our raw materials, our tea, our beer, 
our iie\W3pa])ers, and the articles of our clothing ? 
The more (iiffici|Hy there* is in raksing the sup- 
plies) the xncke risk we* run of being made to 
yielc^ of our sufestance in vvays4;hat we are un- 
conscious of, and cannot check. The less man- 
Jlness and reasonablenerf^^ we show in being 
ready to bear our just burden, the less chance 
vve have of the burden^ being lightened to the 
utmost ^It is more than mortifying to perceive 
that an overburdenei^, nation must, even if it 
ijad a^ifinist^y of sages, a'lbmit for a long time 
to pay an «enormous tax upon* its own igno- 
rance. 

Such appears «loo plainly to be now the case 
witli our nation, and with s^dme other natioi^. 
A party of gentlemen may be found in any town, 
sitting oveV tileir wine and foleign fruits, repel- 
ling the id|.a» of paying a yearly sum to the state, 
and laughing, or staring, \#ien the wisest man 
among ihemc informs that they pay above 
100 per cent, on thS collective commodities 
they Use. Tradesmen may be found in every 
village who think it very grievous to pay a house- 
tax, while they overlook the price they have to 
give for their pipe of tobacco and their glass 
b]prit- and water. Some noblemen, perhaps, 
tvould rather have higher tailors’ hihsfor liyerics 
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than pay so much a head for tli^r servants. As 
long as this is the casR, — -as long As we sliow 
that we prefer paying liiirty shilliifgs jvitl* our 
•eyes shut to a guinea v^ith^ur eyes open, how 
can we expect that there will not be hands ready 
to pocket tile difference on the way*to the Ti^a- 
sury ; and much dis^iosition there to liiimour us 
in our blindness ? ‘ 

The cry for retrencHhrent is’ a^righteous^ry ; 
but all power #r retrenchment^does not li^ with 
the Government. The Government may d 
much ; but the people can do more, by gettiifg, 
themselves taxed in the most economical, instead 
of the most wasteful, 'manner. # It is a good 
thing to abolish a sinecure, and to cu^ 4own the 
salary of a bishop or a gftnera^;;^ but it is an irtj- 
measurably greater kl get a direct ^ax ^l^ptituted 
for one on cid^r or paper. All opposition to the 
principle of a direct tax is an en«ouragement to 
the appointment of ji host *©f excisemen and 
Qth^ tax-gatherifjjp, Who may, in a, very short 
lime, surpass a bench of bishops^and along gra- 
dation of military*officers in experisi^eness to the 
people. It is time for th« peopte^o take care 
that the greater retrenchments are.not hindered 
through their mistakes, while tht*y are putting 
their whole souls into the demand for the lesser. 

Such mistakes are attributable to the Absence 
of^ political knowledge among us ; and the conse- 
quences should be charged, mjt to individuals, 
mit to the State, which has omitted to provide 
them with such knowledge. The bulk Wf Jthe 
peo|^e has yet to learn *that, being born into a 
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civilized society, they are not to live by cliance, 
under lawsUhat have been made they know not 
wliyrnor ho w, to have a portion of their money 
tak.en from them b}?* people they have nothing it 
do \vHh, so that they shall be wise to save as 
in^ch as they can from being so taken from them, 
Tliis is tbe view which too iarge a portion of us 
take of our social jG^psition, instead oif understand- 
ing ^hat this co^nplicated machine of society has 
been elaborated, <and must be maintained, at a 
, great expense ; that its laws were constructed 
^ With much pains and cost^^ that under these laws 
capital and labour are protected and made pro- 
ductive, and every blessiifg of life enhanced; and 
that it is therefore a pressing obligation upon every 
niernber of society to contribute his share towards 
niainta^nhig the Condition eif society to which he 
owes his sectirity and social enjoyment. When 
ihis is underst(M)d, — when the lowest of our^ la- 
boureis perceives<ihathe is, as it were, the mem- 
ber of .a large ^club, uniteV, foa: mutual goaJj-ir 
none but rogues will think oi shirking the pay- 
ment of their^ubscription-mohey, or resist any 
jtarticular n1a>de of payment before tlie objections 
to it have been brought undejf» the consideration 
/jf the Committee, or after the Committee has 
])ronounced the mode to be a good one. • They 
w ill WcJtch over the administration of the funds ; 
hut they will manfully come forward with their 
due contributions, and resent, as an insult upon 
tlieir good sensei all attempts to get these cott^ 
lributt’'ms from them by indirect means. 

^Till they are enabled thus to view their own 
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})ofeltion, it is not wonderful, lidv\^ver de])Iora6le, 
that they should quarrel *vilh a just tax because 
it is unequally imposed, asefibing to the ^in- 
cij)]e the faults coinmitted^n i4s application. This 
IS the less surprising too, because their peetli 
have been sfet on edge by the sour ^grapes v\kh 
which their fathers w^re surfeited. A lavish ex- 
penditure anj accumulating jjebt have rendered 
odious the name and lAtion of^e^serjr tax under 
heaven. Greai Allowance must be made for^the 
effects of such ignorance and such irritition. 
Let the time be hast«yfied when a people, en# 
lightened to its lowest rank, may behold its 
meanest members hear^^ with deference instead 
of treated witlf allowance, if they shall see reason 
for remonstrance in regard to their comft-ftutions 
to the state ! When iJiey* once*ftnow wkat is the* 
waste in the department of the Custom!, and 
the oppression and fraud in that ofjthe Excise, — 
what are the effects of taxesi* 4 )n raw produce, 
ai^d «n the transfer of#])roperty, and how pulti- 
jjlied beyond all Secency are the btirderis of 
local taxation, thc*y will value eT^r)j approach 
towards a })lan of direct levy,^and wi^lf wonder at 
their own clamour ^bout the house aifd window 
taxes, (except as J;o their inequalitjr* of img^si-< 
tion,) while So many wor#e remained unnoticed. 

I shall attempt *to exhibit the effects on industry 
amf happiness of our different kirids of taxes in 
a few more tales ; and I only wish I had the 
])i^er to render my picture ot country of un- 
laxed commodities as attractive in fiction^s I 
am sure it would be in Reality, Meantime, 
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trust preparati6n‘ will be making in otlier quar- 
ters for rmparting to the people those political 
prlv.ciples which they desire to have for •guides 
in^ these stirring /irnds, when every man mufft 
act', those princij)les which will stimulate tliem 
at once to #keep watch over the responsibilities 
of tbeirfrulers,. and to discharge their own. 


* What, then, is’ the mo*4l of my fables ? That 
we must mend our ways and be hopeful ; — or, be 
hopeful and mend oui*^ ways. ^Each of th^ise 
comes of the other, and each is pointed out by 
past experience to be^our duty, as it ought to 
be ou^ ^easijre! Enoughchas been said to prove 
that we mu«t mend our ways : but I feel as if 
enough coulde never be said in the enforcefhent 
of hopefulness. •-When we see what an advance 
the race has already made, ift the present infant 
stage of humanity, — wlibn we observe the differ- 
ences betWe^ men now Hvirig, — it seems abso- 
lute impie^f 4:o doubt man's perpetual progression, 
and to question the meanr. 'The savage wlio 
icre?ps into x hollow tree when the wind blows 
keen, satisfying his hfinger with grubs from the 
herbage, and the philosopher who lives surrounded 
by luxury whicli he values as intellectual food, 
and as an apparatus for securing him leisure to 
take account of the stars, and to fathom the usSbs 
of cwalion, now exist before our eyes, — the one 
f finished image of prioieval man; the ot^er a 
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faint, sliaclowy outline of wliat fnan may be. — 
Why are these men so ‘Imlike ? 13/ observing 

every gradation which is inlerposecf, an^ ai^wer 
fiiay be obtained. — Tiiey'’ are* mainly fofmed^by 
the social circumstances amidst which they,’ live. 
All other diflerenccs, — of bodily col o^ar and form, 
and of climate, — ari? as nothing* in coijpparison. 
Wherever tlfere is httle s^jal cjrcumstanct5, 
man remains a savag^ whether he be clvv^fed 
among the snows of the Pole,^ or stretches his 
naked limbs on the hot sands of the desert, 015, 
vegetates in a cell likd^vCaspar Hauser. Wher5- 
evei* there is much social circumstance, man be- 
comes active, wliether iSs activity,be for good or 
for evil. In proportion as society is so for natu- 
rally arranged as that its plations becoSne multi- 
tudinous, man becor'^es intellectual, arid cer- 
tain situations* and in various deguces, virtuous 
and^ happy. Is there not yet at 4east one other* 
stage, when society shall* be ibkelij arranged, so 
that •all may becil|ne**intellectual, virtuous, and 
happy ; or, at least, so^iat the exceptions shall 
be the precise reverse of those which Tire the rare 
instances now ? The belief is irresks^ible. 

There has been Iput one Socrates^ some say ; 
and he lived very long ago. — Wkx) knows >hat* 
there has been but one Socrates ? Which of us 
can tell but thafc^one of ^ur forefathers, op some 
of ourselves, may have elbowed a second or a 
tenth Socrates in the street, or passed him in the 
church aisle ? His philpsoph^ may have lain 
isilent within Jiim. Servitude may have chfuined 
his Jonguc ; hunger may have euicebled life 
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voice ; he may '^liave been shut in the Canton 
Factory, Or crushed uwder a distraint for poor- 
rat^ or titbts. Till it has been known how many 
noJ)Ie intellects have been thus chained and si- 
lenced, let no one venture to say that there has 
been but one Socrates. 

Suppc^sing, Ivowever, that there has been but 
cne, does it lollow<5that thb world has gone back, 
or ^as not got forward oirice his day ? To judge 
of the elfect of i^ocial institutions on character 
^and happiness^ we must contemplate a nation, 
and not the individual th# most distiniguished of 
that nation. What English artisan would change 
places with thf- AthenigSi mechaipc of the days 
of Socrates, in respect of external accommoda- 
tion ? * What EnglisJj artisan has not better 
things tb say dn the righ'^s of industry, the du- 
ties or governments, and the true principle of 
‘social morals^' than the wisest orator among«Hhe 
Greek mechanic* ‘in the freest of their assem- 
blies ?. It is true that certaiti of our most re- 
fined and' virtuous phiVtv^'.opners are engaged 
nearly all in servile labdur, and that they 
wear patcj^nd elotUea, and would fain possess 
another blanket. This prov;:s that our state of 
.SSooft^ty is yet imperfect; but , it does not prove 
that we < have not maiie a prodi^gious advance. 
Their <*social qualifications, their particular ser- 
vices, have not been allowed due liberty, or re- 
ceived their due reward ; but the very circum- 
stance of such'’ men ^ being found among 
D^nd^d together in the pursuit of good, is a suf- 
Seicient te^li pf progress, and earnest of farther 

I 
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advanc€ment.^J^ucii men are not*only wiser, and 
more prosperous in llicir wisdom, than* they were 
likely Ho have b^cn while building & hguscy for 
^crates, o» making sanfialsHor Xanlippe, iiut 
they have made a vast approach towards tfcing 
employed according to their capacities, and re- 
warded according t(F their works, — th^ is, to- 
wards participating in* the perfect concei'^- 
able condition of socie^/ 

When, till lapiely, has this ccmdition of sijciety 
been distinctly conceived of, — not as an abstract 
good, to be more ima||ined than expected, — bift 
as a natural, inevitable consequence of labour 
and capital, and their Jfeint prod^icts, being left 
free, and the most enlightened intellect Jiaving, 
in consequence, an open j^assage left atjcessible^ 
by which it might wpee to an ihfluentiflljrank ? 
Such a conception as this differs from the ancient 
dreSIms of benevolent philosophero, as the astro-' 
nomer’s predictions of the presTiwt day differ from 
tl^ ancient my thrfogi?al fables about^ the ‘Stars. 
The means of discfrnrid^t are ascertained — are 
held in^ur hands: We do not p?l^me to cal- 
culate the day and hour wheifc any spp^ified ame- 
lioration shall tak emplace; but the ^vent can be 
intercepted only by such a convulteion as^Jfall 
make heaved a wreck antf earth a chaoslT In no 
presumption of^human \fisdom is this declaration 
prc^ounced.* Truth has one appropriate organ, 
and principles are that organ ; and every piin- 
cfple on which society hag advanced makes the 
same proclamation. Each has delivered#n\^n 
Qvex^to a nobler succesior, with a jjoinise o1 
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progression, anti the promise hii% i.r^ver yet been 
broken. The iast ami best principle which 
}ia8<been professed' if not aetdd ujwn, by our 
rulers, 'because imsistdd on by ourvi nation, .m 
“ the greatest happiness of tiie greatest num- 
ber.’' Was- there ever a time before wlien a 
.principle^, so expanding and so enduring as this 
v^as professed by ^^lers,. because insisted on by 
thejruled ? While this* luct is before our eyes, 
and Jhis profession making muwc to our ears, 
can have no fears of society standing still, 
tnough there be brute t0-anny in Kussia, and 
barbarian folly in China^ and the worst form of 
slavery at Ne% Orleans,* and a tr^nendous pan- 
per population at the doors of our own Jiomes. 

gentus of society^has before transipi grated 
through torms as horrid at^ disgusting as these. 
The prophe«>y which each has beon made to give 
*ont has been fulfilled : therefore shall the hea^n- 
bOrn spirit be tsdsted while revealTng and an- 
nouncing at once the mekns the end-rTljE 
employment of all all mate- 

KTALS, THfr NATURAL RECOMPENSE OF ALL AC- 
TION, -CONSEQUENT ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OF the happiness of the greatest NUMUER, 

OF AW.. 


THE END. 
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